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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook... 


FAIR STRENGTH in all textiles in contrast 
with collapse of security values. Consumer buying 
power may suffer, but textile industry already on 
thoroughly deflated basis. Cottons hold and_ plan 
deflation; wool goods quiet; knit goods move for 
current season; broad silks hesitant. 


Wall Street... 


EcoNoMISTS, POLITICIANS, financiers and 
plain business men look at Wall Street and offer 
explanations, causes and effects. Where little pre- 
cise information is available, fertile field for debate 
exists Authorities with reputation at stake argue 
for the rugged health of industry despite the reaction 
of a gambler’s market ‘Believing that fundamental 
conditions of the country are sound” begins a statement 
by J. D. Rockefeller, Sr. Wednesday's firming up 
is called a rally backed by buying by bargain hunters 
and substantial investors However, losers of money 
are legion and retrenchment by affected families will 
for a time show itself in sales of luxury items to the 
consumer. A peak of industrial activity was passed 
last summer. Modern methods will get their first real 
test as they are used to oppose the down trend of a busi- 
ness cycle. The old bull market held a large reser- 
voir of credit that business needed; now released, 
smaller industrialists and merchants may benefit by 
easicr financing Resumption of foreign financing 
may even increase exports beyond their current high 
level 


Mr. Grundy Speaks... 


A Voice in tariff-making proportional to each 
State’s share in industry or agriculture is the ideal 
Senatorial limitation as implied in Joseph R. Grundy’s 
testimony before the Caraway Committee on lobby 
investigation Mr. Grundy, maker of tops and yarns 
tor 50 years and president of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
lacturers Association for 20, has been working for 
fari\! protection on the Washington battlefield for 33 
years, or a longer time than any present member of 
Congress has served save only one—Senator Warren 
Ot \\ yoming Mr. Grundy said he was on hand to 
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try to see that the party in power kept its platform 
pledge Advent of income tax, he said, drew at- 
tention from tariff as no longer essential for govern- 
ment revenue “Such States as Arizona, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Mississippi,” he said, “do not pay 
enough toward upkeep of government to cover costs of 
collection.” Seven industrial States pay 64% of the 
income tax to only 245% by seven so-called agri- 
cultural States “The Senator from Idaho,” he 
stated, “who speaks so eloquently for agriculture 
represents a State which has 4 the farms of Penn- 
sylvania, 2 the farm value, less than 1/50 the industry 
and which contributes to the national treasury the 
magnificent sum of five one-hundredths of 1% of the 


total income tax!” 


Labor, North and South . . . 


NEw ENGLAND Labor Congress at Worcester, 
Mass., considered question: What program of co- 
operation between management and labor will help 
New England situation? Details of worker-employer 
cooperative system in operation in Naumkeag Mills, 
Salem, were explained verbally by William O’Connell 
of United Textile Workers, and in a communication 
from J. Foster Smith, president of the mills. Both 
praised the Naumkeag method as harmonious and 
constructive. Turning South—the American Fed- 
eration of Labor plans intensive campaign for reor- 
ganizing workers in Marion, N. C. and Elizabethton, 
Tenn. Fifty-hour, five-day week inaugurated at 
Mills Mill, Greenville, N. C., and mill executives say 
workers should be able to earn as much as before 
under new plan. Other efforts toward shorter 
hours and elimination of women from night shift 
under way. 


Synthetics Get Together... 


MorE COMPLETE organization of firms in the 
synthetic yarn industry is indicated by the formation 
this week of the Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Association 

The reported list of members is a roster of the 
industry The name satisfies an old argument, and, 
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it seems, makers of fibers by chemical means may have 
no scruples in identification with the new body 
Early reports say it will not encroach on the promo- 
tional work of the Rayon Institute. 


Time or Testing ... 


MANUFACTURERS OF cotton plushes state 
they are selling automobile manufacturers more cotton 
plush than in past years. Several body makers 
who formerly lined their closed cars with mohair or 
worsted pile fabrics have placed contracts for cotton 
plush in order to reduce costs. Some authorities 
say cotton pile fabric will last as long as the car ; others 
assert it will not stand up under hard wear the auto 
interior usually receives. Time or testing will tell. 


Combed Yarn Sales .. . 


OctToBeR WAs the largest month in five years 
with the leading combed yarn selling organizations. 
Spinners have no complaint regarding volume of their 
business, many of them having orders in hand which 
will run them for the next five months, but assert they 
were compelled to take it at cost or less. 


W anted—W eather ... 


ALTHOUGH MANUFACTURERS of outerwear 
and spinners catering to this trade are busy, and have 
experienced a good October, both assert their business 
would be materially improved by a spell of cold 





weather. Brisk mornings will accelerate the mioye- 
ment of fall outerwear from retailers’ shelves. Antics 
of the thermometer are far more important when hand- 
to-mouth buying is the rule than when a season’s 
goods were contracted for months ahead. 


New York State’s Development . . 


“COMMITTEE OF Twenty-Five” has been 
organized to conduct fact-finding investigations into 
economic and industrial conditions in New York State. 
particularly up-state. Is outgrowth of New York 
State-Wide Economic Congress held last April 
Members of committee are representative business men 
and industrialists of the State. Movement is sim- 
ilar to that undertaken by New England Council and 
other industrial bodies in various economic areas of 
the country. 


Disagrees with Boston .. . 


A Group oF Texas wool men have decided 
not to sell their wool and mohair under the form of 
contract adopted by the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation. A committee of the Texas Wool and 
Mohair Association finds “no reason why the Texas 
warehouse companies can agree to enter into or accept 
any contract placing a standard discount on wool.” 
Texas sees too great variation among wools from 
different localities to permit of standard discount. 
Fourteen Texas companies have signed an agreement 
not to sell under the Boston form of contract, which 





MODERNISTIC CHAIRS DEMAND MODERNISTIC FABRICS 
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Photographs by M. T. Bonney 
Paris adapts upholstery to new vogue in furniture design. At left, modernistic armchair designed by Eric 

Bagge; frame of white sycamore and upholstery designed by Bagge in delicate pink, white, blue and gray 


in broche effect. At right, hexagonal easy chair, an interpretation of the modern armchair by Pierre Chareau 
with palissandre frame and upholstery in silk and wool mixtures in tones of beige. 
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agreement becomes effective when warehousemen 
handling 90% of the Texas wool and mohair pro- 
duction have signed it. 


Canada’s Preferential .. . 


BRITISH COTTON manufacturers have com- 
plained about Canada’s 50%-British-content provision 
for goods admitted to Canada under preferential tariff 
rate The provision is meant to assure an adequate 
amount of British labor and material in Canadian 
imports which get a favorable tariff rate, but, with 
American cotton often 50% of the cost of the finished 
product, the British manufacturers will not find it 
easy to comply with the Canadian customs require- 
ment. A hearing will be held at Ottawa on Nov. 
7, as directed by James A. Robb, Canadian Minister 
of Finance. 


A Stacking Contest ... 


CoTTON STACKING is no longer just work— 
it has become an athletic event. The first annual 
Industrial Exposition and Cotton Carnival to be held 
in Galveston, Texas, beginning Nov. 19, is featuring 
a stacking competition for a valuable trophy and cash 
prizes. Teams from Mobile, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Waco, Houston and points south have entered 
the contest. In front of the grandstand will be 
102 bales of cotton—the object is to stack in two 
separate piles of 51 bales each, six tiers high; neatness 
and speed will count. 


Lancashire Merger... 


LANCASHIRE (ENGLAND) Cotton Corp. re- 
ports that it has already signed up over 50 spinning 
mills, and others are coming in to the proposed merger 
at the rate of three to six per week. It is already 
supervising the business of its subsidiary companies 
and will effect full absorption after the organization 
has obtained the proper legal approval. Sir Ken- 
neth D. Stewart, chairman of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corp., stated in a recent talk at Liverpool, that his 
company proposed first to organize and finance a large 
group of spinning mills, then to take over weaving 
plants and introduce standardization of cloth. 
“We do not wish to antagonize and fight the present 
cotton trade,” he said, “we want to form a nucleus 
around which the trade can rally.” 


Expected Sales Volume .. . 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY appears to be headed for 
gol volume of sales during remainder of the year, 
n the opinion of the 5600 business men composing 
'l Council on the Trend of Business, conducted by 
lh Business Week, of whom about 600 are directly 
intcrested in the manufacture and distribution of textile 
products. These executives say the average volume 
of business during November, December and January 
wi be on a plane about 3% above that at the close 

ctober, and 4% over the same period last year. 
'icse men state that their volume of business at the 
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close of October was 3% above September’s close and 
about 5 over the year before. Council members 
interested in textiles report that every section of the 
country except New York State. expects to do a larger 
volume of business in next 90 days than was done 
during the same period last year. Greatest gains over 
last year are expected in the North Pacific States with 
10% and the South Pacific States with 9%. New 
York State expects a decrease of 1%. The Canadian 
textile industry expects a gain of 2%. 


Bedding Advertising ... 


Tue Master Bedding Makers of America 
has been formed to conduct an advertising compaign 
to the consumer. The Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
Bedding Co. and Charles Karr Co. of Holland, Mich., 
associated with 22 other mattress and bedding manu- 
facturers have initiated movement. This may fur- 
ther advance the lowly ticking into position of highly 
styled merchandise, and another staple will have been 
lost to the textile industry. 


Rayon in 1944... 


A FARSIGHTED member of the research de- 
partment of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
concludes that rayon manufacturers in the United 
States will be unable to supply all domestic demands 
for their products before 1944. Clarence W. Neu- 
man, who made the survey, considered the present 
growth of the industry, trend of demand for the 
product and other related factors in reaching his 
conclusion. 


The Textile Trend ... 


Cotton TeExTILE Markets: Cotton goods 
showed strength and withstood country-wide disloca- 
tion in stock and commodity markets last week. Prices 
held all along the line and showed no change over the 
last three weeks. Sold-up status not so good as two 
weeks ago, but still satisfactory. Mills plan 10% 
curtailment of print cloths and sheetings until the end 
of year. 

Woot TExtTILE MarKets: Wool goods not 
so active, but some spot interest maintained. Tailors- 
to-trade place more orders. Manufacturing-retailers 
expected to buy more later. Stock market decline 
making some in trade cautious. Next fall season ex- 
pected to be colorful with hues a better selling point 
than patterns. Clear-finished should = gain 
especially in West. Active month in worsted yarns. 

Knit Goops MaRKETs: Outerwear market 
continues to show spirited buying. Sweater mills well 
ahead on current Full-fashioned 
hosiery mills met increased call from jobber and _ re- 
tailer. Half-hose market still uncertain. Underwear 
trade still most interested in lines for current season. 
The future is opening up gradually. 

SiLtK TexTILE Markets: Raw silk goes off 
in tune with Wall Street atmosphere. Thrown silk 
uncertain, but fair stability expected. Spun silk 
steady. Broad silks hesitant and sellers watch results 
of stock deflation carefully. 
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Industry vs. Wall Street 


HE country’s security market emerged from back 

pages of daily papers last week to take a prominent 
position on the front page, and no readers can now be 
unaware that stock values have met a sharp and decisive 
set-back. The loss in values has brought loss to many 
speculators, whose activity over recent years brought 
The 


deflation, though painful to individuals, may benefit in- 


the market to the inflated heights of last summer. 


dustry as a whole, by weakening the attraction which has 
drawn money away from industry to speculative chan- 
nels, and so returning to industry the funds with which 
to carry on. 

Textile men in New York take the change of front 
on the part of the stock market with equanimity. They 
feel that ill effects from the 
deflation of an artificial situation which they had no share 
in building up. 


textiles need not fear 


They did not share the upswing; the 
downswing will brush harmlessly by them. 


With the current Wall Street deflation of the general 


run of industries, the textile industry, previously * %>ted 
and now on a rock-bottom basis, is better iT 
progress than it was two weeks ago. Textil 
hold a relatively favorable position. Such as 
tunity may not soon come again, and it will be 
only if textile men stand firm on prices a 
confidence. 

Because thousands of small investors have lost ..oney 


in the last 10 days, much potential consumer buying- 
power has evaporated. Manufacturers generally must 
recognize and make allowance for this. The same care 
in avoiding overproduction which was exercised in the 
last four months, must be continued. Makers of luxury 
goods in particular, will watch their markets closely. 
Prosperity which can be counted upon, ‘however, does 
not depend on the price of stocks. The public welfare 
is rather an important byproduct of all industrial activity 
taken as a whole. 

The work of trade organizations and the preachments 
in these columns during the last three or four years in 
educating textile manufacturers to gauge their production 
to demand, to prepare for rapid style changes, to carry 
minimum stocks and to sell the consumer on the merit of 
their product, have laid a solid foundation to maintain 
the industry while the wind from a deflating stock mar- 
ket blows furiously by. The inherent soundness of the 
textile industry and many other industries, will serve to 


demonstrate that the stock market as a gambling center 


has been divorced from industry some time ago. As an 
essential security market, it will serve better when it 
sleeps M1 its present headache 
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One Step Further 








J ACH session of the National Association of Cotton 

~ Manufacturers meeting this week represented one 
more step toward the goal of fundamental sanity which 
the cotton industry is trying so hard to achieve. 

Particularly was this true of the Distribution Confer- 
ence on Thursday morning when retailers, selling agents 
and manufacturers met together to discuss a problem 
which involves all groups in the industry. 

Far more significant than anything that was said there, 
was the reflection of a general appreciation of the need 
for more and more facts on which to base balanced pro- 
duction. Such facts are being developed by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute on the one hand, and by the Department 
of Commerce, through its Census of Distribution, on the 
other. 


Upon the utilization of these facts, they become 





available, depends the future progress o “sstry, 
“Or 

‘rther 

ade, 


Employe Represent: 


F THE four speakers at the employ 
sion of the National Association of Cutt. > ..auu- 
facturers meeting this week, two represented mills where 
the John Leitch plan of “Industrial Democracy” is in 
effect. Both the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
of Danville, Va., and The Crompton Co., of Crompton, 
R. L., have had sufficient experience with that plan to 
express opinions as to its efficacy. 
made by Clifton J. of Riverside, and by 
Lawrence Richmond, of Crompton, were conservative 
and yet they indicated one solution of the problem which 
industrial complexity has produced. 
TEXTILE Worvp 
Leitch plan—and_ has 


The statements 


Parrott, 





has described in detail the John 
the 


its columns, 
progress of that plan at Danville, Crompton and other 
textile centers. 


followed, in 
The editors have never regarded this 
method, or any other method, as the only road to indus- 
trial harmony. Nor have they felt that the John Leitch 
plan, or any other plan, can be adopted unthinkingly by 
a manufacturer with any assurance of success. 

Nevertheless, the principles underlying the Leitch sys- 
tem are sound. If the plant employing those principles 
has laid a background of mutual confidence between 
management and employes, and is prepared to devote 
continuing thought to the development of the plan, just 
as it does to its purchase of raw materials or its super- 
vision of operating technique, it can expect the type of 
results reported by Messrs. Richmond and Parrott this 
week. 
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Not Yet Backward in Research 


r IS a serious reflection upon the textile industry that 

it should be classed generally, and particularly by 
scientists, as backward because of its neglect of pure and 
ipplied scientific research. Paradoxical as it may seem 

first glance, however, the industry is not backward 
because it has failed thus far to spend the millions 
annually that the chemical, electrical, automotive and 
communication industries put into scientific research. 

If the tair measure of backwardness or progress is 
the distance traveled toward the ultimate goal of indus- 
trial perfection, then it can be asserted that the textile 
industry, in so far as its machines, processes and basic 
knowledge are concerned, had progressed as far prior to 
the birth of many of these newer industries as have the 
latter up to today. And that textile progress was the 
result of research; not scientific research, amply financed 
and staffed, but that of the empirical or try-and-reject 
order of thousands of inventors during the century that 
the industry had been operating under the factory sys- 
tem, and extending back even farther to the days when 


it was © a hand and household industry. 
textile industry are warranted in being 
. extent of the progress thus made, but we 
aor look the fact that equal perfection of ma- 


roces. s might have been attained in much 


if the organized scientific research methods ,. 


.« Of our infant industry giants had J 
utilized. And what of the future? Is there any progr: 
sive and intelligent member of the industry who belie, 
that empirical and try-and-reject methods will be ade- 
quate to met the acute competitive conditions that the 
industry 1s facing and must meet in the future? It does 
not seem possible. 

Yet the industry can point to no organized scientific 
research, and little by individual mills and laboratories. 
It is even failing to apply and capitalize research by other 
industries that have textile adaptation, and may wake up 
at any moment to find that the industry is threatened by 
important discoveries of foreign textile researchers. 

This being the situation, it is heartening to know that 
i little group of research-minded textile men known as 
the Textile Research Council, after some three years’ 
study of the subject, is preparing to give the industry a 
well rounded plan for organizing and financing scientific 
research of a pure and applied character. The members 
‘f the Council believe that most textile manufacturers 
ire research minded, but are unconscious of the fact. 
\Ve believe that in this they are correct, and that a prop- 

rly designed plan for cooperative scientific research 
inder responsible and capable leadership will win the 
noral and financial support of the industry. If it should 
not, the industry would be deserving of being classed 
among the backward industries, but certainly not so 


classed until then. 


Two Beacons 


A A TIME when alarmists and agitators are abroad 

in the land talking glibly about alleged oppression 
of the southern textile worker and supposedly pitiful 
plight of mill operatives, an expression from the rank 
and file of cotton mill employes must meet serious con- 
sideration. 

News dispatches have told of the dedication at 
LaGrange, Ga., of a handsome clock tower and airplane 
beacon, erected by the employes of the Callaway Mills, 
as a memorial to the late Fuller E. Callaway, founder of 
the extensive textile enterprises in that community. 

The idea of building the memorial originated with 
the workers themselves and it was financed entirely by 
contributions from operatives in the various plants estab- 
lished by Mr. Callaway. 

The tower stands as a beacon for the guidance and 
safety of aviators. The vision and achievements of 
Fuller E. Callaway stand as a beacon to the pilots of 
industry in the South, serving as a commendable example 
for textile leaders everywhere. 


QD 


Longer Skirts a Boon 


5 no longer a question whether skirts are going 
ec longer. Rather the debate concerns how long 
vill go, and for how long a time they will remain 
onservative opinion indicates that street dresses 
stabilized half way between the knee and the 
a while evening dresses will reach the ankle. 
us is good news for fabric manufacturers. Thou- 
sands of additional yards of dress goods will be needed 
for the increased length. Millions of new dresses will 
be sold to bring wardrobes up to date. New and longer 
cloth coats will probably be sold to go with the longer 
dresses, now adequately covered with little old last year’s 
coats. 

The radical change in style makes it imperative for 
women who keep up with the procession to replenish their 
whole wardrobe. Manufacturers whose goods will be 
used, should sell a greater yardage than they have in 
many years. 

Effect of longer skirts upon the hosiery business is less 
apparent. While longer dresses will make hosiery less 
conspicuous, it is not believed in the trade that any far- 
reaching change will be wrought upon this section of 
industry. The bare-leg fad of last summer caused more 
concern at the time among hosiery manufacturers than 
has the current trend toward longer skirts. 

Textile manufacturers generally are hoping that long 
skirts are here to stay, as the use of extra yardage will 
help all along the line. Six inches to the American 
woman's skirt should compete favorably with the 


provermal one inch on the Chinaman’s shirt 
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it seems, makers of fibers by chemical means may have 
no scruples in identification with the new body 
Early reports say it will not encroach on the promo- 
tional work of the Rayon Institute 


Time or Testing 
MANUFACTURERS OF cotton plushes state 
they are selling automobile manufacturers more cotton 
plush than in past years Several body makers 
who formerly lined their closed cars with mohair or 
worsted pile fabrics have placed contracts for cotton 
plush in order to reduce costs Some authorities 
say cotton pile fabric will last as long as the car; others 
assert it will not stand up under hard wear the auto 
interior usually receives. Time or testing will tell 


Combed Yarn Sales .. . 


Octoper was the largest month in five years 
with the leading combed yarn selling organizations 
Spinners have no complaint regarding volume of their 
business, many of them having orders in hand which 
will run them for the next five months, but assert they 
were compelled to take it at cost or less 


W anted—W eather .. . 


ALTHOUGH MANUFACTURERS of outerwear 
and spinners catering to this trade are busy, and have 
experienced a good October, both assert their business 
would be materially improved by a spell of cold 


weather $risk mornings will accelerate the mx 
ment of fall outerwear from retailers’ shelves. An 
of the thermometer are far more important when ha 
to-mouth buying is the rule than when a seas 
goods were contracted for months ahead 


New York State’s Development . . . 


“ComMITTEE oF Twenty-Five” has b 
organized to conduct fact-finding investigations 
economic and industrial conditions in New York Sv: 
particularly up-state. Is outgrowth of New Y + 
State-Wide Economic Congress held last April 
Members of committee are representative business : 
and industrialists of the State. Movement is 
ilar to that undertaken by New England Council 
other industrial bodies in various economic areas 
the country 


Disagrees with Boston .. . 


A croup or Texas wool men have dec: 
not to sell their wool and mohair under the forn 
contract adopted by the Boston Wool Trade As; 
ciation A committee of the Texas Wool 
Mohair Association finds “no reason why the T« 
warehouse companies can agree to enter into or a 
any contract placing a standard discount on wool.’ 
Texas sees too great variation among wools { 
different localities to permit of standard disco 
Fourteen Texas companies have signed an agreen 
not to sell under the Boston form of contract, w 


MODERNISTIC CHAIRS DEMAND MODERNISTIC FABRICS 


Photographs by M. T. Bon 


Paris adapts upholstery to new vogue in furniture design. At left, modernistic armchair designed by FE: 
Bagge; frame of white sycamore and upholstery designed by Bagge in delicate pink, white, blue and gr0) 


in broche effect. 


it right, hexagonal easy chair, an interpretation of the modern armchair by Pierre Charea 


with palissandre frame and upholstery in silk and wool mixtures in tones of beige. 
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Industry vs. Wall Street 


HE country’s security market emerged from back 

pages of daily papers last week to take a prominent 
position on the front page, and no readers can now be 
unaware that stock values have met a sharp and decisive 
set-back. The loss in values has brought loss to many 
speculators, whose activity over recent years brought 
the market to the inflated heights of last summer. The 
deflation, though painful to individuals, may benefit in- 
dustry as a whole, by weakening the attraction which has 
drawn money away from industry to speculative chan- 
nels, and so returning to industry the funds with which 
to carry on. 

Textile men in New York take the change of front 
on the part of the stock market with equanimity. They 
feel that textiles need not fear ill effects from the 
deflation of an artificial situation which they had no share 
in building up. They did not share the upswing; the 
downswing will brush harmlessly by them. 

With the current Wall Street deflation of the general 
run of industries, the textile industry, previously deflated 
and now on a rock-bottom basis, is better fitted for 
progress than it was two weeks ago. Textiles at last 
hold a relatively favorable position. Such an oppor- 
tunity may not soon come again, and it will be valuable 
only if textile men stand firm on prices and instill 
confidence. 

Because thousands of small investors have lost money 
in the last 10 days, much potential consumer buying- 
power has evaporated. Manufacturers generally must 
recognize and make allowance for this. The same care 
in avoiding overproduction which was exercised in the 
last four months, must be continued. Makers of luxury 
goods in particular, will watch their markets closely. 
Prosperity which can be counted upon, however, does 
not depend on the price of stocks. The public welfare 
is rather an important byproduct of all industrial activity 
taken as a whole. 

The work of traue organizations and the preachments 
in these columns during the last three or four years in 
educating textile manufacturers to gauge their production 
to demand, to prepare for rapid style changes, to carry 
minimum stocks and to sell the consumer on the merit of 
their product, have laid a solid foundation to maintain 
the industry while the wind from a deflating stock mar- 
ket blows furiously by. The inherent soundness of the 
textile industry and many other industries, will serve to 
demonstrate that the stock market as a gambling center 
has been divorced from industry some time ago. As an 
essential security market, it will serve better when it 
sleeps off its present headache. 
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One Step Further 


ACH session of the National Association of Cotton 

~ Manufacturers meeting this week represented one 

more step toward the goal of fundamental sanity which 
the cotton industry is trying so hard to achieve. 

Particularly was this true of the Distribution Confer- 
ence on Thursday morning when retailers, selling agents 
and manufacturers met together to discuss a problem 
which involves all groups in the industry. 

Far more significant than anything that was said there, 
was the reflection of a general appreciation of the need 
for more and more facts on which to base balanced pro- 
duction. Such facts are being developed by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute on the one hand, and by the Department 
of Commerce, through its Census of Distribution, on the 
other. 

Upon the utilization of these facts, as they become 
available, depends the future progress of the industry. 


nnn D 


Employe Representation 


F THE four speakers at the employe relations ses 

sion of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers meeting this week, two represented mills where 
the John Leitch plan of “Industrial Democracy” is in 
effect. Both the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
of Danville, Va., and The Crompton Co., of Crompton, 
R. L., have had sufficient experience with that plan to 
express opinions as to its efficacy. 
made by Clifton J. 


The statements 
Parrott, of Riverside, and by 
Lawrence Richmond, of Crompton, were conservative— 
and yet they indicated one solution of the problem which 
industrial complexity has produced. 

TEXTILE Wortp has described in detail the John 
Leitch plan 





and has followed, in its columns, the 
progress of that plan at Danville, Crompton and other 
textile centers. The editors have never regarded this 
method, or atiy other method, as the only road to indus- 
trial harmony. Nor have they felt that the John Leitch 
plan, or any other plan, can be adopted unthinkingly by 
a manufacturer with any assurance of success. 
Nevertheless, the principles underlying the Leitch sys- 
tem are sound. If the plant employing those principles 
has laid a background of mutual confidence between 
management and employes, and is prepared to devote 
continuing thought to the development of the plan, just 
as it does to its purchase of raw materials or its super- 
vision of operating technique, it can expect the type of 


results reported by Messrs. Richmond and Parrott this 
week, 






Not Yet Backward in Research 


T IS a serious reflection upon the textile industry that 

it should be classed generally, and particularly by 
scientists, as backward because of its neglect of pure and 
applied scientific research. Paradoxical as it may seem 
at first glance, however, the industry is not backward 
because it has failed thus far to spend the millions 
annually that the chemical, electrical, automotive and 
communication industries put into scientific research. 

If the fair measure of backwardness or progress is 
the distance traveled toward the ultimate goal of indus- 
trial perfection, then it can be asserted that the textile 
industry, in so far as its machines, processes and basic 
knowledge are concerned, had progressed as far prior to 
the birth of many of these newer industries as have the 
latter up to today. And that textile progress was the 
result of research; not scientific research, amply financed 
and staffed, but that of the empirical or try-and-reject 
order of thousands of inventors during the century that 
the industry had been operating under the factory sys- 
tem, and extending back even farther to the days when 
it was merely a hand and household industry. 

We of the textile industry are warranted in being 
proud of the extent of the progress thus made, but we 
must not overlook the fact that equal perfection of ma- 
chines and processes might have been attained in much 
shorter time if the organized scientific research methods 
of certain of our infant industry giants had been 
utilized. And what of the future? Is there any progres- 
sive and intelligent member of the industry who believes 
that empirical and try-and-reject methods will be ade- 
quate to met the acute competitive conditions that the 
industry is facing and must meet in the future? It does 
not seem possible. 

Yet the industry can point to no organized scientific 
research, and little by individual mills and laboratories. 
It is even failing to apply and capitalize research by other 
industries that have textile adaptation, and may wake up 
at any moment to find that the industry is threatened by 
important discoveries of foreign textile researchers. 

This being the situation, it is heartening to know that 
a little group of research-minded textile men known as 
the Textile Research Council, after some three years’ 
study of the subject, is preparing to give the industry a 
well rounded plan for organizing and financing scientific 
research of a pure and applied character. The members 
of the Council believe that most textile manufacturers 
are research minded, but are unconscious of the fact. 
We believe that in this they are correct, and that a prop- 
erly designed plan for cooperative scientific research 
under responsible and capable leadership will win the 
moral and financial support of the industry. If it should 
not, the industry would be deserving of being classed 
among the backward industries, but certainly not so 
classed until then. 
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Two Beacons 


T A TIME when alarmists and agitators are abroad 

in the land talking glibly about alleged oppression 

of the southern textile worker and supposedly pitiful 

plight of mill operatives, an expression from the rank 

and file of cotton mill employes must meet serious con- 
sideration. 

dedication at 


told of the 


of a handsome clock tower and airplane 


News dispatches . have 
LaGrange, Ga., 
beacon, erected by the employes of the Callaway Mills, 
as a memorial to the late Fuller E. Callaway, founder of 
the extensive textile enterprises in that community. 

The idea of building the memorial originated with 
the workers themselves and it was financed entirely by 
contributions from operatives in the various plants estab- 
lished by Mr. Callaway. 

The tower stands as a beacon for the guidance and 
The 


Callaway stand as a beacon to the pilots of 


safety of aviators. vision and achievements of 
Fuller E. 


industry in the South, serving as a commendable example 
for textile leaders everywhere. 


“Or 


Longer Skirts a Boon 


T IS no longer a question whether skirts are going 
to be longer. Rather the debate concerns how long 
they will go, and for how long a time they will remain 
so. Conservative opinion indicates that street dresses 
will be stabilized half way between the knee and the 
ankle, while evening dresses will reach the ankle. 

This is good news for fabric manufacturers. Thou- 
sands of additional yards of dress goods will be needed 
for the increased length. Millions of new dresses will 
be sold to bring wardrobes up to date. New and longer 
cloth coats will probably be sold to go with the longer 
dresses, now adequately covered with little old last year’s 
coats. 

The radical change in style makes it imperative for 
women who keep up with the procession to replenish their 
whole wardrobe. Manufacturers whose goods will be 
used, should sell a greater yardage than they have in 
many years. 

Effect of longer skirts upon the hosiery business 1s less 
apparent. While longer dresses will make hosiery less 
conspicuous,, it is not believed in the trade that any far- 
reaching change will be wrought upon this section of 
industry. The bare-leg fad of last summer caused more 
concern at the time among hosiery manufacturers than 
has the current trend toward longer skirts. 

Textile manufacturers generally are hoping that long 
skirts are here to stay, as the use of extra yardage will 
help all along the line. Six inches to the American 
skirt 


proverbial one inch on the Chinaman’s shirt. 


woman’s should compete favorably with the 
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Bachrach 
Lincoln Baylies, Reelected President, 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


HE crash in Wall Street was re- 

flected in the lobby of the Copley- 

Plaza Hotel, Boston, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week where mem- 
bers of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, attending the annual 
meeting of that organization, could be 
seen figuring industriously on scraps of 
paper. It had no reflection however in 
the which were devoted to a 
consideration of ways and means for 
maintaining and furthering the progress 
already made toward fundamental sound- 
ness in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry—a situation quite divorced from 
that of Wall Street. 

Out of the many phases of our present 
complex economic structure, the pro- 
gram committee had chosen three as 
general subjects for discussion, and had 
chosen wisely. There was a session de- 
voted to the topic of employe relations; 
one to the broad subject of distribu- 
tion; and one to the question of style 
and sales promotion. “Tying up the 
package,” as it were, came the banquet 
address of President Lincoln Baylies in 
which he re-emphasized the absolute 
necessity of a greater control of produc- 
tion in respect to sales or demand. His 
remarks were essentially a warning 
against the danger of smugness or self- 
satisfaction. Recognizing the benefits 
which the industry has received from 
its recent efforts toward production con- 
trol, he nevertheless questioned whether 
such attempts have not been over- 
estimated. “To my mind,” he said, 
“these have been neither properly timed 
nor applied by those of us who need it 
most.” 


sessions 


Officers Re-elected 


The association showed its confidence 
in the administration which has been 
conducting its affairs during the last 
year by re-electing the officers at the 
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Corron MANUFACTURERS 


Consider Plans 


business session held Thursday after- 
noon. These include Lincoln Baylies, 
of Amory, Browne & Co., Boston, presi- 
dent; Philip Dana, treasurer of Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me., senior 
vice-president ; Irving Southworth, agent 
of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
junior vice-president. The following 
were elected directors for three years: 
S. Harold Greene, Boston; Ernest N. 
Hood, Salem, Mass.; Sidney S. Paine, 
Boston; Frank B. Ricketson, Provi- 
dence; George E. Spofford, Augusta, 
Me. Of these, the first two were re- 
elected, while the last three are new 
members cf the beard. W. Irving 
Bullard is treasurer of the association 
and Russell T. Fisher, secretary. Ware 
Thoron was elected representative of the 
association on the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers. 


Lamont Urges Attendance 


If any further emphasis, of the im- 
portance of the conference on distribu- 
tion held at the Thursday morning 
session was needed, it was supplied by 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont in a 
letter to President Baylies in which he 
urged cotton manufacturers of the 
country to attend. 

“American manufacturers are noted 
for their efficiency of production,” said 
the Secretary, “but there is still a great 
void of factual data surrounding the 
movement of merchandise until it reaches 
the consumers’ hands. Without such 
information, industry and consumer must 
continue to suffer from costly and un- 
economic practices. 

“In 1930, the government will take 
the first comprehensive census of dis- 
tribution, and that its form and com- 
pleteness may be well ordered I have 
appointed a committee to study the sub- 
ject and advise with industry and ap- 
propriate Government officials. 

“The chairman of that committee, 
F. M: Feiker, I understand will lead the 
discussion at your conference and I am 
hopeful that the cotton manufacturers 
will take full advantage of the occasion 
by exploring the problem and aiding the 
committee in its efforts to make the 
forthcoming census of distribution of 
utmost value.” 

However, the session was by no 
means confined to a discussion of the 
census of distribution but covered this 
broad phase of textile activity, from the 
standpoints of the retailer, the selling 
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agent and the mill man. The plans for 
the distribution conference were made 
by Henry G. Lord of TExTILE Wortp, 
who presided at the session. 


Style Factor Emphasized 


Closely related to this general discus- 
sion of the distribution problem was the 
style and sales promotion conference 
held on Thursday afternoon, at which 
Katrine Hooper presided. Speakers 
represented the retailer, the advertising 
agency, the fashion bureau and _ the 
magazine. It was preceded by a 
luncheon given to the guest speakers 
and members of the Style Advisory 
Board of the industry. 

The importance of style was further 
emphasized by the Fashion Promenade, 
staged between the acts of the regular 
performance at the Copley Theatre 
Wednesday evening. 


Employe Relations Discussed 


The viewpoint of men ir industry 
who strive for more successful opera 
tion of their plants through greater 
cooperation in the relations between 
managers and employes was presented 
at the Wednesday afternoon session of 
the convention, follcwing the opening 


W. Irving Bullard, Reelected Treasurer, 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 








Sfior Furthering 


FUNDAMENTAL Procress 


remarks of President Baylies. 
whereby a harmonious relationship could 
be achieved were outlined. Irving 
Southworth, agent of Pacific Mills, pre- 
sided and introduced representatives 
from. his plant, from the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, from The 
Crompton Co. and from the General 
Electric Co. 


Committees Responsible 


The program committee for the Bos- 


Methods 


ton convention was composed of George 
L. Gilmore, chairman ; Joseph W. Bailey, 
George D. Flynn, Jr., Katrine Hooper, 
Henry G. Lord, Leonore McCormack. 
John F. Reardon, Ernest W. Soucy and 
Irving Southworth. 

The nominating committee comprised 
William B. MacColl, chairman; Robert 
Amory and A. E. Colby, 

The resolutions committee included 
John H. Holt, chairman; Nathan Durfee 
and B. H. Bristow Draper. 


Philip Dana, Reelected Vice-President, 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


Employe Relations Plans 
in Northern and Southern Mills Outlined 


employer-employe relations in the 

textile industry which recent events 
have aroused in the public mind, it was 
particularly significant that the pro- 
gram committee for the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, held in Boston Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week, should 
have selected this phase as the topic for 
the first session. It was equally sig- 


|: view of the widespread interest in 


Russell T. Fisher, Reelected Secretary, 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


nificant that representatives of both 
northern and southern mills participated 
in the discussion and outlined methods 
which had been found successful in de 
veloping cooperation between manage 
ment and employe. 

The session was opened by greetings 
from President Baylies, after which 
Irving Southworth, agent of the Pacific 
Mills, presided during the discussion of 


the topic “Some Aspects of Employe 
Relations.” The speakers included 
Frank P. Cox, general manager of the 
West Lynn plant of the General Elec- 
tric Co.; H. Gilbert Francke, counsel on 
labor relations for the Pacific Mills; 
Clifton J. Parrott, of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills: and Lawrence 
Richmond, of The Crompton 
( ‘) 


treasurer 


President’s Opening Address 


N his opening address, President Lin- 

coln Baylies expressed his pleasure 
in welcoming members and guests to the 
127th meeting of the association, and 
felt certain that, as a result of the strenu- 
ous efforts of the program committee, the 
program would be found one of excep 
tional interest and importance. He also 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
express his appreciation of the assist- 
ance accorded him during his admin- 
istration by the Board of Directors, the 
various association committees, by Sec 
retary Russell T. Fisher, Publicity 
Director Dinneny and Mr. Hubbard. 
“Tf it were not for their efficient assist- 
ance,” said he, “I would long ago have 
been sunk.” He also drew the atten 
tion of all members of the association 
to the fact that, while the membership 
committee was directly responsible for 
plans to maintain and increase member 
ship “it is not strictly their hunt,” and 
asked those who felt that the National 
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Association was showing definite results 
to tell other men about it obtain 
them as members. 

He went on: 

“The subject of the meeting this 
afternoon is an outgrowth of the first 
meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Forum, which the meeting of 
agents, managers and superintendents 
held Sept. 19 As a result [ 
enthusiastic comment after this meet- 
ing, it was decided to delegate this par- 
ticular session of our annual meeting to 
a subject that would be of particular 
interest to those in personal charge of 
the operations of our mills. You might 
be interested to hear that at the 
meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Forum which is being held under the 
auspices of the National Association 
that there were agents, managers and 
superintendents from between 55 and 
60 different mills in New England rep- 
resented at the while at the 


and 


was 


on o! 


first 


meeting, 
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second meeting, which comprised the 
overseers of carding, there were over- 
seers from between 65 and 70 mills 
present. 

“At each of these meetings there were 
a great many cases where more than 
one representative from a mill was pres- 
ent. Upon looking over the representa- 
tion at these two meetings of the Forum, 
it was noticeable that there were quite 
a number of our sustaining member 
mills who had not been represented. I 
hope that future meetings will show a 
great many of these mills among those 
present; I am sure if their agents, man- 
agers, superintendents or overseers will 
talk with those men who have attended 
the first two meetings that a great many 
of them will realize that the time given 
to a trip to attend these meetings will 


be well worth while. The topic for 
this meeting is ‘Some Aspects of Em- 
ploye Relations.’ This topic, as I have 
mentioned before, was covered in a very 
informal way at the Sept. 19 meeting of 
the Forum, but there was so much in- 
terest shown in the subject during the 
meeting and afterwards that it was de- 
cided to have a more elaborate program 
arranged on this question for this 
meeting. 

“T will not take up any more of your 
time, as we have several interesting 
speakers to hear from. The chairman 
of the committee that organized this 
session will be chairman this afternoon. 
I am sure that everyone in this room 
knows Irving Southworth of the Pacific 
Mills, and it gives me great pleasure to 
turn over the meeting to him.” 


Plan Must Give Square Deal 


HE following is an abstract of the 

address of Frank P. Cox, manager 
of the West Lynn Plant, General Elec- 
tric Co.: 

“IT am not going to attempt to deliver 
a speech or a lecture on the subject of 
employe relations. My first thought 
when asked to speak at this meeting was 
that I was not qualified, having no ex- 
perience or knowledge of the cotton in- 
dustry. On second thought I realized 
that this was unimportant. We are not 
considering the cotton goods industry, 
but employes; and the instruments to 
promote harmony between them and the 
management have nothing to do with 
any particular trade. 

“Upon analysis of your plant you will 
find there are some highly skilled oper- 
atives, a higher number of less skilled 
workers and many more untrained. 
Plus this there are shipping clerks, 
office help, etc. In fact within the walls 
of your factory there are greater differ- 
ences than there are between your in- 
dustry and industry at large. There is 
the same human element involved. 

“Although I am not sure about the 
cotton goods industry, I do know that 
in all other industries, the total payroll 
is greater than all other expenses com- 
bined. This is the total payroll, not 
simply the labor payroll. Up to 15 years 
ago this element had not been accorded 
the attention devoted to other problems 
nor the attention it warranted as the 
largest single expense in manufacturing, 
or that which the human element is en- 
titled to. 

“Industry in general today is making 
a study of labor and drawing up a 
definite policy, eliminating those things 
which do not belong and which have no 
definite purpose. I do not believe that 
any dissatisfaction or inefficiency can 
be blamed solely on either the company 
or employe. Labor policies in the past 
had not been codified and there was no 
place or person to whom either side 
could go for information. That day is 
going but has not entirely disappeared. 

“There must be understanding be- 
tween both sides and some one head who 
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can state the company’s policy with 
authority. For fhis purpose a superin- 
tendent of industrial relations is of in- 
estimable value to the employe who has 
been, or thinks he has been wronged. 
Such an authority must codify company 
policies and explain them, also tell why 
they are necessary and desirable. They 
must be explained to the foreman as 
well as the help, for after all he is the 
key man and what he says, the com- 
pany says. 

“Plans of employe representation are 
highly debatable, but I personally have 
no doubts they are good, and if wisely 
administered, of great good. In the 
hands of a wise management it becomes 
a tool to settle real or imaginary griev- 


Sidney B. Paine, Elected 
Director, N.A.C.M. 


ances. It does not make much differ- 
ence what particular plan is used as 
long as it is based on a square deal 
principle. All plans will work and all 
will fail according to your own capabili- 
ties. Employe representation is far 
from a cure-all, and one plan cannot be 
transported bodily from one factory to 
another without change. 

“A plan to work must be acceptable to 
both sides and you must make it your- 
self. Both management and workers 
must be first sold to the idea of having 
employe representation and then a plan 
worked out.” 


Plan Must Fit Situation 


HE paper by H. Gilbert Francke, 


employe relations counsel, was 
in part as follows: “A plan of repre- 
sentation that has functioned success- 
fully in one organization cannot be 
transplated bodily and be made to grow 
in another organization. The most sat- 
isfactory method is to adopt the general 
policy and then work out a plan that 
fits the particular organization that has 
to keep it going. Thus, if a plan is the 
product of the work of both manage- 
ment and employes, then all concerned 
can be instilled with a sense of responsi- 
bility and with a desire to see the plan 
succeed. 

“The management must provide the 
leadership in making the meetings of 
the committees interesting and worth- 
while by introducing problems to be 
discussed and by submitting interesting 
and educational facts to the employes. 
It is all very well to call the employe 
representatives together and urge them 
to speak out concerning anything that 
is on their minds, but they won’t do it 
unless the management shows by its ac- 
tion that it is not afraid to discuss hith- 
erto prohibited subjects. Even then, the 
process of getting the employes to ex- 
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press themselves frankly will progress 
slowly. 

“A plan of representation must be 
interwoven with the line organization 
and not set apart as a pet scheme of a 
complicated industrial relations depart- 
ment. The overseers and superintend- 
ents are the men who are daily face to 
face with the labor problem and they 
are the men to whom the employes look 
to straighten out their troubles. © There- 
fore, these men must be an integral part 
of the plan of representation. 

“Every plan of representation has a 
clause which guarantees the representa- 
tives against discrimination on the part 
of the management. We have learned 
that the mere inclusion of this clause 
does not remove the fear of discrimina- 
tion from the minds of the representa- 
tives. As one representative put it to 
me, ‘I have to go to live with my over- 
seer and as there are more ways than 
one of getting me out, I’ve got to be 
careful,’ Time and fair dealing are the 
the only cures for this fear of discrimi- 
nation. 

“But the greatest lesson of all is the 
lesson on which one can build.a success- 
ful plan of representation. This lesson 





teaches us that there is nothing mys- 
terious about how to make a plan work, 
that no waving of a wand will suddenly 
transform a bad labor situation into a 
paradise of industrial accord and that 
no beautiful set of rules and regulations 
will solve any labor problems. This 
lesson teaches us that the foundation 


rests upon common  sense—common 
sense in trying to understand the other 
fellow’s point of view, common sense in 
expecting certain action from the other 
fellow, and common sense in handling 
the day to day problems that involve 
the relatiorship between management 
and employes.” 


Riverside & Dan River Plan 


6¢ ANY manufacturer or employer who 
has under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a system of employe repre- 
sentation should realize that the sound- 
ness of employe representation depends 
upon cooperation on the part of both em- 
ployes and employer,” declared Clifton 
J. Parrott of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. He 
described the plan in effect in that plant, 
which is similar in many respects to the 
one described by Mr. Richmond. 
Explaining the “economy dividends” 
paid at the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, he said: “There is a great 
scientific value in cooperation. This is 
capitalized in our system by keeping a 
record of actual savings resulting from 
its operation, that is to say, labor cost, 


seconds, later turnover, absenteeism, etc. 
Every four weeks, a comparison is made 
with the standard month that was 
adopted when the system was started 
and the savings resulting are credited 
to the economy dividend account. This 
is split fifty-fifty, between the company 
and the operatives, and whatever is 
earned or saved in this way is paid out 
every four weeks in envelopes marked 
‘economy dividends.’ 

“When it is considered that during 
the 10 years since our system was 
started there has been paid out in cash 
to the operatives more than $3,500,000 
as their share of these savings, that 
should enable you to form some idea of 
the practical value of this cooperative 
spirit.” 


Industrial Cooperation 


ss—ENDUSTRIAL cooperation at 

Crompton,” declared Lawrence Rich- 
mond, treasurer of the Crompton (R.I.) 
Co., “consists of a system of employe 
representation patterned after the United 
States Government and includes the 
house of representatives, made up of 
elected delegates of the workers; a 
senate, which comprises the overseers 
and other key men of the plant; a cabi- 
net made up of the chief executives of 
the company; a system of. “economy 
dividends,” whereby savings effected 
through increased effort and greater 
cooperation are divided equally be- 
tween the management and employes; 
and a system of employe rating which 
expresses the individual performance 
of each man in the plant. 


“At no time have any of the many 
various sets of representatives who have 
constituted our House brought up to 
the management a question that was so 
unreasonable or unfair that it required 
a veto. No measure contemplated by 
the management has been turned down 
or refused by the employes. However, 
several proposed management measures, 
when brought into the full light of open 
discussion and examined from the point 
of view of the employe, have been found 
to contain certain features that were 
unfair or impractical and a consequent 
revision has been made before the meas- 
ure was put into effect. In other words, 
causes of discord or misunderstanding 
are eliminated beforehand. 

“Our system: of economy dividends 
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H. G. Francke, Who Addressed the 
N.A.C.M. Session on Employe 
Relations 


affords a concrete method of reward to 
company and employe alike for actual 
savings or gains in our cost of opera- 
tion. Our wages correspond to the wage 
scales in effect in other neighboring 
mills. The economy dividends are an 
excess payment made weekly in the pay 
envelopes and reflecting directly the re- 
sults of our operations as compared 
with an arbitrary fixed standard care- 
fully and scientifically worked out. It 
consists of savings in waste, power, 
light, repairs, etc., and of savings in 
the cost of labor per department for 
comparative yardages processed. It 
also consists of savings due to the re- 
duction of seconds, remnants, shortages 
and imperfections allowed for. In other 
words, either the cost must decrease or 
the quality improve, or both, in order 
for the operatives to earn a dividend. 
They generally do earn one. Our aver- 
age this year so far is about 7% of the 
regular payroll. We wish it were more 
because it means we have saved 
7% for the company and have improved 
our quality and are giving better service 
to customers. 

“Our system of employe rating is an 
open record of the operative’s value to 
the company. The rating is made out 
by the overseer and is on file in the 
personnel department. Every employe 
may and his card and 
knows his standing, based on four fac- 
tors: quality of work, quantity of work, 
experience, cooperation. 

“Our employes, who practically be- 
come our partners in the business, can- 
not afford to stand for inefficiency and 
slovenliness anymore than we can. Our 
interests are identical.” 


also 


see does see 
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Slashing and Weaving Problems 


Analyzed at 


Texas Textile Association Convention 


ROBLEMS encountered in slash- 
ing and weaving were discussed in 


detail at the 29th semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Texas Textile Association, at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 
25-26, which was attended by a large 
number of mill men and also several 
visitors from other states. One of the 
features of the meeting was an address 
on several phases of slashing and weav- 
ing by Varsar Woolley, Jr., of Seydel- 
Woolley Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Following the preliminaries, which 
were disposed of without delay, Herbert 
A. Burow, superintendent, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Bonham, Tex., president 
of the association, called the meeting to 
order and the first question for dis- 
cussion was considered. 

Several different methods of cooking 
starch were presented, while the in- 
gredients used varied considerably. In 
practically every case, however, the 
starch was boiled 1 to 14 hours, adding 
the compound either at the first of the 
boil, or else waiting until the starch had 
boiled one hour. The latter method 
allowed only about 15 minutes in which 
to cook the compound with the starch. 

One method which did not employ 
ready prepared compound was described, 
as follows: Mix 120 Ib. starch in 100 
gallons of cold water, add 12 Ib. tallow, 
6 lb. wax and one pint of glycerine at 
105° F., bring the mixture to a boil 
and cook one hour. 


Add Compound in Mixing 


Best results were obtained by adding 
the compound just at the point when 
the mixture reached the boiling point, 
judging from the report of tests made 
by Dan H. Poole, superintendent, Sher- 
man (Tex.) Mfg. Co., who recom- 
mended that the compound be added 
late in the process of mixing. Soft 
water was said to be an aid in the ap- 
plication of size to warp yarns if shed- 
ding was to be avoided. 

The best percentage and penetration 
in slashing was said to be obtained by 
operating the slasher at slow speed with 
low steam pressure. One member re- 
ported that a speed of 24 yards per min- 
ute, with 5 to 8 lb. steam pressure, on 
two cylinders, produced very good re- 
sults. Mr. Poole found that smaller end- 
breakage of warp yarns in weaving 
occurred when the slasher was operated 
at slow speed with low steam pressure. 

From 10% to 12% size on 8s to 12s 
warp yarns, using thin boiling starch, 
was said to produce better results in 
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the weave room. It was pointed out that 
heavy sizing increased the difficulties of 
weaving, while paraffin wax in the size 
mixture was recommended to lubricate 
the yarn and prevent chafing. 

The majority of mills reported that 
60-in. width blankets were being used 
on the slasher rolls, with 3 or 34 yd. 
of 18 oz. blanket cloth per roll. J. H. 
Hook, superintendent, Corsicana (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, said that it is good prac- 
tice to clean rolls twice a year, and after 
painting them, to wind on five or six 
yards of 60-in. Osnaburg and then add 
two blankets,. 18 oz. weight per yard, 
34 yd. in each blanket, to the roll. In 
slashing denim warps it is found neces- 
sary to change slasher cloth about every 
20 hours, as the indigo dye destroys the 
woolen fabric. 


Weight on Squeeze Rolls 


The proper weight on squeeze rolls 
for different yarn numbers can be ob- 
tained, according to Mr. Burow, by 
using a lever device upon which extra 
weights may be applied. It was found 
that a weight of 330 lb. on both front 
and back rolls for sheeting (22s yarn), 
and 550 Ib. on front roll only, with 330 
Ib. on back roll, for duck, produced a 
smooth fabric, with better penetration of 
size and less shedding of the warp 
yarns. 

The next question included an in- 
vestigation into the purpose and merits 
of size compounds. Several members in- 
sisted that it was just as satisfactory 
and much cheaper to prepare the size 
mixture without the aid of compounds. 
However, other experienced men felt 
that more uniform results were obtained 
by using compounds and that such a 
practice would be found the most eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

One representative stated that about 
90% of the successful textile mills of 
the country use some kind of manu- 
factured compound. It was pointed out 
that in spite of the fact that mills could 
make their own compound at a cost of 
3c. to 4c. per pound, better results would 
be obtained by using a ready-made com- 
pound for sizing. 

The variations in run-outs on section 
beams were reduced at one mill by num- 
bering beams to indicate from which 
machine each beam was taken, and then 
having one person to set all yardage 
clocks, instead of allowing each warp 
hand to set his own clock. By experi- 
ence the operative learned to regulate 
the yardage fairly accurately, and it was 
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found that both soft and hard thread 
waste were substantially reduced. In 
one case slasher waste, after employing 
the above system, was reduced to 34/100 
of one per cent. 


Fewer Looms for Fixers 


Although the number of looms that a 
loom-fixer should be able to maintain 
satisfactorily was said to depend upon 
the type of loom, kind of goods being 
woven, and the description of the warp, 
Hugh S. Clarke, general superintendent, 
Miller Cotton Mills, Waco, Tex., ex- 
pressed the positive opinion that in the 
average cotton mill the loom-fixer’s load 
has been too heavy. Mr. Clarke sug- 
gested that the loom-fixer be given a 
smaller number of looms to maintain, 
in order that he will have time to in- 
spect looms while they are in operation 
and to look for trouble before it occurs. 
This practice was said to reduce both 
the cost of supplies and parts for looms 
and the percentage of seconds turned 
out. 

Further discussion was postponed 
until the Saturday morning session and 
the meeting was adjourned until that 
time. 


Multiple System 


Although several members reported 
that they had tried one form or another 
of extended labor, or the multiple sys- 
tem, in practically every case the new 
methods were abandoned. It was stated 
that the production in one mill after the 
installation of the multiple system was 
found to have decreased about 2%. 

On the other hand, one mill produciag 
broadcloth was said to have obtained ex- 
cellent results by assigning each weaver 
to 18 or 20 looms, and employing a 
battery hand for every 56 looms. Bat- 
tery hands were not allowed to carry 
filling in aprons, as the possibility of 
mixing filling yarn is much greater 
when that method is used. Special 
trucks for filling bobbins, narrow 
enough to pass through the alleys, are 
supplied for each battery hand. 

The application of extended labor in 
the same mill was said to have met with 
much favor on the part of employes, as 
the weavers are able to earn more 
money than they could under the old 
system, and as no hands have been dis- 
placed in the weave room. There is. a 
saving of approximately 5c. per cut for 
the mill. It was pointed out by one 
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emistry s Service 


in 


Textile Finishing 


Cuartotte, N. C. 

HE most important meeting for 

textile chemists and dyers held in 

the South this year was the joint 
session of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finish- 
ers and- Mercerizers Division of the 
Southern Textile Association and the 
Piedmont Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists at Charlotte, N. C., Saturday, 
Oct. 26. 

With the largest attendance ever re- 
corded by both organizations, the meet- 
ing was generally conceded successful 
from every standpoint, officials stated. 
The total registration included 325 mem- 
bers and others connected with the in- 
dustry from eight States, including 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Tennessee, New York, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

An outstanding development of the 
meeting was the election of R. M. 
Mitchell, of Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. C., as chairman of the 
Piedmont Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. Other officers elected by this group 
were: vice-president, S. L. Hayes, 
resident manager of the _Hartsville 
(S. C.) Print and Dye Works; secre- 
tary, A. R. Thompson, Jr., southern 
manager of Rohm & Haas Co., Char- 
lotte; and treasurer, D. C. Newman, of 
the DuPont Co., Charlotte, re-elected. 
No election was held by the Southern 
Textile Association division. 

The meeting comprised three sessions, 
a luncheon, an afternoon session and a 
complimentary banquet in the evening. 
Meeting headquarters was the Hotel 
Charlotte. The opening session, begin- 
ning with a luncheon at the Hotel Char- 
lotte at one o’clock, was presided over 
by Prof. Charles E. Mullin, of Clemson 
College, toastmaster at the occasion and 
former chairman of the Piedmont Sec- 
tion of the A.A.T.C.C. 


Four Interesting Papers 


The feature of the luncheon was the 
reading of the following papers: “Chem- 
istry in Cotton Piece Bleaching,” by 
George P. Fiendell, chemist, Union 
Bleachery; “Chemistry in Textile Fin- 
ishing,” by Charles L. Schuttig, chemist 
special department, A. Klipstein & Co.; 
“Chemistry in Cotton Dyeing,” by Sam- 
uel L. Hayes, resident manager, United 
States Finishing Co., Hartsville, S. C.; 
and “Chemistry in Printing,” by T. H. 


Subject is Outlined 
at 


Well Attended 
Charlotte Meeting 


Stott, technical representative, Newport 
Chemical Works. 

The afternoon session began with Mr. 
Mullin leading an interesting and educa- 
tional discussion of technical problems 
relating to the distinct process of bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing and finishing of 
textile fabrics. The business meeting 
and election of the new officers of the 
Piedmont Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists followed the discussion. 

At the complimentary banquet in the 
evening, Paul Haddock, chairman of 
the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers ari 
Mercerizers Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, presided, and a 
welcoming address was delivered by 
W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. Responses were 
made by Carl H. Harris, of Cooleemee, 
former president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, who spoke in behalf 
of the division represented, and by 
Charles H. Stone, of Charlotte, who 
spoke in behalf of the American Asso- 
ciation section. The main address was 
made by Norman Sweet, of Charlotte, on 
“The Psychology of Personality.” 

Some of Charlotte’s best talent was 
featured in the entertainment program 
at the banquet, the entertainment being 
composed of dancing, singing, and spe- 
cialty numbers. 


Proper Bleaching 


Mr. Feindell was the first speaker on 
the luncheon program. He opened by 
stressing the point that “a good bleach 
cannot be obtained unless the goods are 
first properly prepared.” He discussed 
the problem of removing improper siz- 
ing materials or mineral oil or rust 
stains, and then considered the bleach 
itself. He said: 

“In the making up of the bleach 
liquor, it is very essential that it runs 
uniform in available chlorine from mix 
to mix, also that it is free from con- 
tamination. Iron is one of the greatest 
sources of contamination. It is usually 
present in the form of rust. Pipes con- 
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veying the bleach liquor from the stor- 
age tanks to the chemic machines should 
be of pure lead or Duriron, or of such 
material that it will not be attacked, 
thus introducing particles of metal into 
the bleach liquor. 

“Complete removal of chemic, acids 
and alkali after bleaching is very essen- 
tial,” he continued. “Chemic, if dried in 
the cotton, forms oxycellulose. Mineral 
acids, as sulphuric acid, when dried in 
cotton, not only tenders, but forms hy- 
drocellulose, which gives trouble in 
dyeing. 

“Cloth that has alkali dried in will 
not take blueing properly. Also it has 
a tendency to become yellow rather 
quickly on ageing.” 


Textile Finishing 


Mr. Schuttig in his address empha- 
sized the same point—that the cloth 
should be properly bleached, mercerized 
and dyed, before going to the finisher. 

“The best condition of the cloth for 
finishing purposes of course is neutral,” 
he said. “However, quite often the 
cloth comes from the bleach house in 
the acid or alkaline condition or it may 
contain sulphates and other salts. Mer- 
cerized yarns which are manufactured 
into piece goods have been known to 
contain insoluble oils and greases which 
form resists in the cloth. On the other 
hand, chemicals used in the dyeing oper- 
ation may not have been entirely re- 
moved. All these conditions influence 
the actual finish and unless the finisher 
is familiar with the exact condition of 
his cloth, it is impossible for him to 
produce the best results.” 

“This therefore becomes a matter of 
chemistry and it is at this point that 
the services of the plant chemist be- 
come of value. It is his first duty to 
examine the cloth and then report same 
to the finisher so that he could correct 
his cloth and formulate his finish ac- 
cordingly, should it be necessary.” 

The second duty of the chemist, Mr. 
Schuttig said, was to analyze and eval- 
uate the results in finishing achieved by 
the use of the different chemicals. His 
third duty is that of chemical control of 
all finishing formulas in order to elimi- 
nate the possibility of defects in the 
finish developing after the cloth has left 
the mill, such as colors turning off- 
shade, mildew stains, etc. The fourth 
duty stressed was to be constantly on the 
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\ VITAL issues involving silk pro- 
duction occupied the attention 
of the International Technical 
Raw Silk Conference, during its third 
week of sessions, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. The delegates followed the 
addresses with keen interest, frequently 
rising to propound questions which 
served to broaden the range of the dis- 
cussion. The silk experts unofficially 
expressed thorough satisfaction with the 
progress of the conference to date, and 
said that it had helped to clear up many 
questions regarding the actual needs of 
the silk consuming industries. 

The week was one of solid work for 
the delegates; there were no _ social 
events, and no further social functions 
will be held until the banquet which 
will close the conference at the Hotel 
Astor, on Nov. 7. 


Discuss Seriplane Method 


The session of Thursday, Oct. 24, was 
devoted to consideration of the evenness 
test, and the seriplane method came in 
for the expected prolonged discussion. 
Douglas Walker, first vice-president of 
the National Raw Silk Exchange, sub- 
mitted reports of the trade laboratories’ 
seriplane testing, January to August, 
1929. Mr. Walker stressed the need of 
uniformity in the interpretation of seri- 
plane panels. 

“Findings,” Mr. Walker stated, “are 
of a positive nature and present a con- 
structive effort in forwarding the ap- 
plication of the seriplane method of 
determining evenness, quality and grad- 
ings for raw silk. We prove that in 
small groups working in the same labo- 
ratories the degree of disparity becomes 
very small, and we can assume that if 
the same forces which work to secure 
uniformity in small groups in the same 
laboratory were applied to the industry 
as a whole, uniformity in the interpre- 
tation of seriplane panels could be 
achieved.” 

Other speakers at the same session 
considered the seriplane from other as- 
pects: Frederick Schmutz on “The De- 
velopment of the Seriplane”; F. Dieck 
on “The Seriplane Test for Evenness 
and Its Application to the Selection of 
Silk for Woven Goods”; A. Coradi, on 
“Special Method and Apparatus for 
Determining Evenness,” all being of the 
American delegation, and also two 
Japanese—Sakujiro Shingu, on “The 
‘B’ Test for Evenness” and Kanjiro 
Hirakawa, on “The ‘A’ Test for Even- 
ness.” 


The question of evenness also was 
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Technical Aspects of 
SILK ‘TESTING 


Occupy Third Week of Raw Silk Conference 


discussed at the Oct. 25 session, and 
experts considered this topic in its most 
technical aspects. This session proved 
to be of unusual importance. 

The use of standard variation panels 
as an adjunct to the standard photo- 
graph with which raw silk is now com- 
pared to determine whether or not it 
meets specifications for evenness, as ex- 
plained by the Japanese delegation was 
considered one of the most vital con- 
tributions to the conference thus far. 

By use of these variation panels, 
which supplement the seriplane test, the 








Recent Sessions Consider: 
Seriplane Test 
Evenness Test 
Cleanness and Neatness 
Requirements of Weavers. 
Knitters and Throwsters. 





element of error should be considerably 
cut down, it was stated. Degree of 
change or intensity is mathematically 
computed in the variation panels, which 
are of valuable assistance to the esti- 
mator in estimating doubtful panels. A 
demonstration of these variation panels 
was made before the conference by the 
Japanese delegation and their value ex- 
plained as an adjunct to the standard 
photographs now in use. Other papers 
discussing the evenness test were read 
by H. B. Arundale, American delega- 
tion; C. J. Huber, Cheney Brothers; Dr. 
W. F. Edwards, United States Testing 
Co., Inc. These talks were illustrated by 
slides, exhibits and demonstrations. 


Seriplane Lighting 


The delegates were left to their own 
devices on Saturday and Sunday, and on 
Monday of the current week, the Con- 
ference resumed with discussions of 
“Seriplane Lighting.” Charles Muller, 
of Sulzer, Rudolph & Co. presided at 
this session. 

The lighting of inspection rooms in 
which raw silk is compared with stand- 
ard photographs for the purpose of 
determining whether or not it meets 
standard specifications, was analyzed at 
length. Papers on seriplane lighting 


were read by H. B. Arundale of the 


American delegation, Max G. Ritter of 
E. Gerli 


& Co., Inc., William S. 











Wheeler, Jr., of the American delega- 
tion, A. Coradi of the American delega- 
tion and E. J. Schellenberg, of Uni- 
versal Industrial Corp. 

Mechanical methods of measuring 
evenness were also taken up at the 
meeting with papers by C. J. Huber 
of Cheney Brothers, Dr. W. F. Edwards 
of the United States Testing Co., Inc., 
and Alfred Suter. The afternoon ses- 
sion took place at the Hoboken Testing 
House with demonstrations of me- 
chanical methods of testing evenness of 
raw silk. 

Requirement of both hosiery and broad 
silk manufacturers for raw silk which 
meets standard specifications as to clean- 
ness and neatness was pointed out at the 
Tuesday session. With the great in- 
crease in production of sheer fabrics by 
the knitting trade, raw silk defects, how- 
ever small, cause trouble in manufacture, 
C. Walter Seidel of the Oscar Heineman 
Corp. stated in a paper on the seriplane 
test for cleanness and neatness. 

Frederick J. Schmutz and Jacques 
Hoffman, both of the American delega- 
tion, read papers on the seriplane test 
for cleanness and neatness and explained 
the use of standard photographs for 
determining the neatness and cleanness 
percentages on lots of raw silk. Warren 
P. Seem of Julius Kayser & Co. told of 
his laboratory work in these fields. 

The Wednesday session was devoted 
to consideration of various special tests. 
Particular interest centered about the 
Thursday and Friday sessions which 
were devoted respectively to discussion 
of the raw silk requirements of the 
weaving and the knitting industries. 
The needs of the weaving industry were 
presented by Albert Bosshard, American 
Delegation; Irving Lewin, Lang & 
Lewin, Inc.; E. Buhler, Duplan Silk 
Corp.; Charles C. Hertel, American 
Delegation; F. Dieck, American Delega- 
tion; A. Coradi, American Delegation 
and Louis F. Auger, National Silk Dye- 
ing Co. 

The needs of the knitting industry 
were presented on Friday by Warren 
P. Seem, Julius Kayser & Co.; William 
S. Wheeler, Jr., American Delegation ; 
Frederick D. Huntington, American 
Delegation and William Meyer, Apex 
Hosiery Co. 

On Friday afternoon the following 
discussed the effect of raw silk defects 
in thrown silk and in the throwing oper- 
ation: T. H. Mueller, R. K. Laros Silk 
Co.; C. Walter Seidel, Oscar Heineman 
Corp. and E. J. Schellenberg, Universal- 
Industrial Corp. 





Textile Research Council 


fully awakened to the need of 
pure and applied science,” de- 
clared W. P. Cutter, assistant librarian 
of the Baker Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, at the annual meeting of the Textile 
Research Gouncil at the University 
Club, Boston, Wednesday, “We must 
realize that further progress in the tex- 
tile industries,” said he, “must be based 
largely on new discoveries in pure and 
applied science. The knowledge already 
acquired is scattered and not so analyzed 
and indexed as to be available to all.” 
Mr. Cutter has specialized in the 
organization of research libraries for 
some of the largest corporations and re- 
search laboratories in the country, and it 
was his advice that “the Council should 
not fail to precede any research program 
by literature research, both in the way 
of making a correct digest of textile 
research literature and in preparing for 
an information service which would be 
of assistance to laboratory research 
workers and to the industry generally.” 
Members of the Council voted unani- 
mously to incorporate under New York 
laws, and instructed the executive com- 
mittee to draw up new by-laws provid- 


66 Tiss textile industry has not yet 


to 


Incorporate 


A Preliminary 
to Starting Research 
and Library Information 


Source 


ing for an enlarged board of directors, 
for the organization of a research library 
and information source, for an active 
research plan, and for the raising of a 
foundation fund to be administered by 
a board of trustees. 

The Council was organized as the 
Textile Institute Club in 1926 and has 
a membership of about 40 made up of 
manufacturers, research men and others 
interested in promoting scientific textile 
research, The old board of officers was 
re-elected as follows: 

President, George L. Gilmore; lst 
vice president, W. F. Edwards; second 
vice president, E. D. Walen; secretary- 
treasurer, C. H. Clark; Executive Com 
mittee: The officers and E. E. Blake, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, and A. M. Tenney. 


Scientific Textile Research 


By W. P. Cutter 


AD I complete knowledge of all the 

sciences, and a faculty of condensa- 
tion like that shown by Wells in his Out- 
lines of History, I could not adequately 
summarize, in the few moments at my 
disposal, the benefit to mankind which has 
resulted from research in pure and applied 
science. Our dwellings, food, heat and 
light, transportation, and interconmmunica- 
tion have been marvellously improved. The 
extraordinary development in the industries 
of our country is very considerably due to 
the patient labors of scientists and tech- 
nicians over a long period of years. Few 
large corporations exist which do not main- 
tain research departments engaged in the 
improvement and simplification of process 
or product. In the last analysis, all tech- 
nical advance has been based on the study 
of the underlying theory. The aviation 
industry owes much to Leonardo da Vinci, 
and more to the mathematico-physical stud- 
ies of Samuel Pierpont Langley. The ex- 
plosive engine is based on a long series of 
theoretical, chemical, physical, metallurgical 
and mechanical experimenters. 

Some of our industries lag behind in the 
extent of their utilization of pure and 
applied science. The petroleum industry, 
for example, has been the subject of funda- 
mental research for only about two decades. 
The gas industry is even now just awaking 
to the opportunities which it has missed. 


We must realize that further progress in 
the textile industries must be based largely 
on new discoveries in pure and applied sci- 
ence. The knowledge already acquired is 
scattered, and not so analyzed and indexed 
as to be available to all. 

We should, it is certain, prepare to 
undertake detailed and fundamental re- 
search, which in the end will lead most 
surely to new processes and new products. 
Such research should, above all, be care- 
fully and systematically outlined, and a 
definite plan of general procedure adopted, 
in order to obviate duplication of effort, 
resultant waste, and unproductive and futile 
experiments. 


Preliminary Research Survey 


I cannot conceive how any such enlarged 
plan for research can be developed unless 
it is based on a knowledge of the present 
condition of the industry. The first step 
is to find out what has already been accom- 
plished, and this can: only be determined 
by an intensive study of the records. 

If then, this Textile Research Council is 
to consider the inauguration of a compre- 
hensive program of scientific research, I 
would suggest that the first step is to carry 
out a preliminary survey, the 
following points: 

A.—What are the broad limitations that 


covering 
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must be tentatively assigned to research 
In other words, what is its scope? For 
example, shall it include facts about the 
cotton boll weevil, influence of climate on 
length of fiber, seed selection? Shall it 
cover machine details? Shall it include 
minute changes in processes? Clothing 
and health? 

3—What existing agencies are now de- 
voted to research of the character decided 
upon ? 

C.—What sources of information wu 
printed form are available? Where are 
these publications to be found in the United 
States, especially in public collections? 
What is the extent of the literature being 
currently published; and what indexes, re- 
view journals and abstracts 


a | ¢ 
already 
being issued? 


are 


To Avoid Duplication of Effort 


With this survey at hand, the further 
procedure is to adopt a plan of action. If 
the survey should show, as it probably 
would, a real necessity for more extended 
information, and a careful study confirm 
your present opinion that a research pro- 
gram should be adopted, it must be decided 
what form this research would take. It 
seems self-evident that it should cover tw: 
tields—work in the laboratory and work in 
the library. 

I could cite you example after example 
of money and time wasted in discovering 
again things which are already described in 
print and are easily accessible. The whole 
patent system, for example, is based on 
novelty and usefulness; and many thou- 
sands of applications are rejected every 
year on the ground of lack of novelty 

In general, the best plan is to make the 
literature study before embarking on any 
laboratory research program. And it would 
seem to me that from the beginning, the 
Textile Research Council should plan for 
literature research, both in the way of 
making a current digest of textile literature, 
and in preparing for an information service 
which would be of assistance to laboratory 
research workers. 

The chief difficulty your Council will face 
is to find a director and staff for your 
literary research. The Director must be 
a man with a very broad scientific training, 
familiar with literary research methods, and 
must be familiar with modern languages 
He must have had some bibliographical 
training, and some familiarity with pub- 
lishing methods. Above all, he must want 
to undertake the work not solely for the 
remuneration involved, but because he likes 
that sort of work, and has the true scien- 
tific spirit. Probably, at first, laboratory 
research may be planned through a fellow- 
ship system. The industry really needs a 
laboratory of its own, and that will come 
Results must not be expected immediately 
The first difficulty will be in deciding on 
the subjects for laboratory research, and 
these should be vary carefully considered, 
in the light of the needs of the industry 

The research should, in my opinion, be 
fundamental. It should go back at least 
to the fibre. It should lean toward the 
study of principles rather than processes 
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Wool Institute 
Plans Fashion Show 





Women’s Wear Fabrics and Gar- 
ments to Be Displayed at Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York 


Plans for a fashion show of 1930 
styles in wool fabrics and ready-to-wear 
garments, under the auspices of the 
Wool Institute, were made public Mon- 
day at a luncheon - meeting at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt. The gathering was 
held by the women’s wear group of the 
institute. The fashion show, it was 
stated, will be held at the Ritz-Carlton 
in January on a date not yet fixed. 


Leading firms are expected to par- 
ticipate, by contributing fabrics and 
garments. There will be 250 ready- 


to-wear garments shown; live models 
will show the apparel. The show will 
stress the quality idea, and numerous 
society women will be invited. 

Eleven of the 13 members of the 
group who attended the luncheon 
session, with the addition of several 
more, will constitute the committee in 
charge, and this will be split up into 
smaller committees to handle the various 
details. Charles H. Silver, of the 
American Woolen Co., and Richard 
Lennihan, of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
who were represented by proxy, will 
act on the committee. 

In addition to A. D. Whiteside, Miss 
Elizabeth Hallan Bohn, Bart Murray 
and H. B. Ludlum, Jr., of the Institute 


staff, the following attended: G. A. 
Adam, Parker, Wilder & Co.; H. 
Ernstberger, H. Ernstberger & Co.; 
Waldo Grose, Botany Consolidated 


Mills; T. C. Cantrell, American Woolen 
Co.; Richard Martin, Amory, Browne 
& Co.; A. C. McGowan, Wyandotte 
Worsted; H. R. Merrill, Pacific Mills; 


F. K. Nixon, Worumbo Co.; J. J. 
O’Donnell, Hamilton Woolen Co.; 
G. M. Ruth, Roubaix Mills, Inc.; 


F. W. Tipper, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc.; Alex Walker, Strong Hewat & 
Co., Inc.; E. E. Whitman, William 
Whitman Co. 


Lancashire Feels Cotton Cloth 
Competition in India 


MANCHESTER—Sensational _ statistics 
indicating the extent of foreign compe- 
tition in cotton cloths in India have been 
compiled by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, which show the big strides 
being made into Lancashire’s former 
exclusive trade by Japan, Switzerland 
and Italy. 

The figures represent the four styles 
of goods which are imported into Bom- 
bay in the largest quantities and are 
given in packages. With regard to 
grey shirtings the total imports into 
Bombay during the seven months ended 
July 3lst were 41,423 of which 36,341 
were from Japan, 2,674 from China, and 
only 2,408 from Great Britain. In cot- 
ton and rayon mixture cloths the total 
imports during the seven months were 
17,400 of which 5,033 were from Italy. 
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Obituary 





John P. Stevens 


Je PETERS STEVENS, 61 years 
old, president of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
New York dry goods commission house, 
and prominent in the textile industry for 
many years, died at his home, 985 Hillside 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey, on Oct. 27. 
He had been stricken at Harrogate, Eng- 
land, in August and was brought home 
abroad the Aquitania ten days ago. 

Mr. Stevens, a descendant of the John 
Stevens, who came to America from Eng- 
land in 1638, was born in North Andover, 
Mass., in 1868, and after being educated 
at Phillips Academy at Andover, entered 
the dry goods commission business in Bos- 
ton with Faulkner, Page & Co. Several 
years later he came to New York and on 
Aug. 1, 1899, established the firm of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., engaged in the sale of 
woolen goods. From a small beginning 
he gradually built up his business to its 
present position as one of the most impor- 
tant dry goods commission houses in New 
York, including in its lines woolens, 
worsteds, cottons, linens, and various other 
textile products. 

Mr. Stevens had been active and promi- 
nent in association work. He had served 
as president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, and of 
the American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers. He was charter 
member of the former organization. He 
was director of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co. in New York and he also 
held directorships in the Plainfield Trust 
Co., M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Stevens 
Linen Works, Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Watts Mills, Duneen Mills, the 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. and various other 
textile enterprises. He was a resident of 
Plainfield for 35 years and interested in 
many civic activities. He had served for 
a number of years as governor of Muhlen- 
berg Hospital, trustee of the Plainfield 
Community Chest and president of the 
Children’s Home. He was a member of 
the Union League, Manhattan and Mer- 
chants clubs in New York, the Plainfield 
Country Club, of which he had been presi- 
dent and the Sleepy Hollow Country, 
Somerset Country, North Andover Coun- 
try clubs, also the New England Society. 

His widow, Mrs. Edith Ten Broeck 
Stevens, and three sons, John P. Stevens, 
Jr., Robert Stevens, of Plainfield, and 
Nathaniel Stevens of Minneapolis, Minn., 
survive. Funeral services were held .at 
his late home on Tuesday at 3 p.m. The 
offices of his firm were closed on that day. 
Many dry goods men attended the services. 
Many dry goods houses whose executives 
were close to Mr. Stevens in their mutual 
work in the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, were closed at 3 p.m. on Tues- 
day in respect to his memory. 





John Malloch 


John Malloch, founder and former head 
of John Malloch & Co., Inc., cotton mer- 
chants, Boston, Mass., died at his home 
in England, October 7, as the result of a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was born in 
Paisley, Scotland, about 65 years ago. His 
whole business life was spent in the cotton 
market; he was a cotton buyer for J. & 
P. Coats, Ltd, thread manufacturers, Pais- 
ley, Scotland, and came to this country in 


1885 as buyer of Sea Island cottons for 
their mills. In 1887 he started in business 
for himself specializing on Sea Island cot- 
tons and later on Egyptians with offices in 
Liverpool, Eng., and in Boston. When he 
retired from active business about five years 
ago the firm was incorporated and he re- 
tained but a small interest. He is survived 
by his widow and a daughter. 





Samuel C. Murfitt 


Samuel C. Murfitt, wool importer, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and president of the Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co., died at his home in 
Milton, Mass., Oct. 21, as briefly men- 
tioned in these columns last week. He 
underwent an operation about a year ago 
which left him with weakened resistance to 
pneumonia which was the immediate cause 
of his death. He was born in Yorkshire, 
Eng., 54 years ago and came to this coun- 
try in 1883, starting in the wool business 
in Boston in 1902. For many years he had 
represented in this country the Bradford 
wool house of J. M. & J. S. Harmon and 
the Huddersfield house of Thomas Hirst & 
Co. and was also recognized as one of the 
largest factors in the mohair industry. He 
was a member of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Union and Exchange Clubs of 
Boston, and various social organizations. 
He is survived by his wife, a son, Philip 
Carr, and a daughter, Dorothy. His 
brother, Thomas S., was associated with 
him in business. The funeral from his 
home in Milton on Thursday was private. 





George J. Graff 


George J. Graff, in the employ of the 
Powell Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Spartanburg, S. C., for more than 50 years 
died Oct. 29 at his home in Philadelphia at 
the age of 80 years. Mr. Graff had been 
ill since Sept. 1. He was one of the oldest 
knitters in the industry both from point of 
age and length of service with the same 
concern. He was a director of the Mutual 
Friends Building and Loan Association and 
a member of the vestry of St. Matthew’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Thursday. interment being 
in Laurel Hill Cemetery. 





Arthur D. Cady 


Arthur D. Cady, assistant treasurer of 
the James E. Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., died Oct. 22 at his home in 
North Adams, following an operation 
Mr. Cady, who was 77 years old was a 
native of North Adams. He was educated 
at Drury Academy and entered the office 
of the Freeman Print Works. He was 
later engaged in the retail shoe business. 
then connected with the North Adams 
Trust Co. and later in the brick manufac- 
turing business at Mechanicsville, N. Y 





James Ernest Holt 


James Ernest Holt, aged 50, for the last 
16 years, assistant head accountant of the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
died at St. Leo’s Hospital, Oct. 25, as the 
result of injuries received, when he and 
his bicycle were struck by a truck. Mr. 
Holt was a native of Alamance County, 
but had lived in Greensboro for many years 
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Lubrication 


A Technical Publication Devoted to 
the Selection and Use of Lubricants 


puisene NTeLy @Y 
HE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


HAvE you a question concern- 
ing effective lubrication? Are 
you interested in the trend of 
modern lubrication practices—in 
meeting the lubricating needs of 
the latest machinery in your 
plant? 


These text-books of modern lubri- 
cation will help you. 


“Lubrication” is issued monthly 
by The Texas Company. It is the 
leader in its field. No other pub- 
lication covers the subject so thor- 
oughly. Each issue is a complete 
treatise on some phase of lubrica- 
tion. 


The Texas Company since its in- 
ception has been deeply interested 
in effective lubrication. There is a 
Texaco Lubricant for every pur- 
pose and each has been developed 
to meet specific requirements. 
Millions have been saved—in 
power consumption, maintenance 
and lubricating costs through 
Texaco Lubricants and Lubrica- 
tion. Service in all parts of the 
globe. Write The Texas Com- 
pany and ask to have your name 
placed on the list to receive 
“Lubrication” regularly. There is 
no cost. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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A nnouncing ~ 


An important development of 


interest 


Showing the brush-shifting mechanism 


to every owner and 
operator Of Full- Fashioned 
Knitting Machines.... 


In keeping with its policy of constant development, 
Textile Machine Works, in cooperation with the 
General Electric Company, has perfected a revolu- 
tionary driving mechanism for the Reading Full- 
Fashioned Knitting Machine—the G. E. Adjustable 
Speed Alternating Current Motor, Type B T A. 


The performance of this motor and the resulting 
performance of the machine itself prove conclusive- 
ly that the B T A motor is the ideal drive for full- 
fashioned knitting machines . . . The disadvantages 
of the variable speed motor, two-speed motor and 
two-speed disc clutch have been entirely eliminated 


by this new device. 


Solenoid Brake end of the BTA Motor Drive 
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The B TA Motor Drive - 
the perfect speed control 


The B T A Motor is so designed 
that it is readily adjustable to any 


speed within its range of 600 to 
1600 r.p.m. Positive control is 
made possible through a simple 
and accurate brush-shifting mech- 


anism which regulates the speed 


uniformly regardless of the load. 
Special stops on this control 
trod determine the maximum 
and minimum speeds of the 
motor, and also prevent the 
altering of these predetermined 
speeds by the operator. A change 
of speeds is quickly effected by 
resetting the control lever stops 


to any required r. p.m. 


The outstanding advantages of 
this improved drive are: 


. Motor runs uniformly and maintains its 
high initial torque at all speeds regardless 
of load so that no difficulty whatever is 
experienced when starting the 
in any position. 


machine 


. Permits the production of better fabric due 
to the uniform performance of the motor 
at any speed or load. This is especially 
noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 


. Eliminates the necessity for changing driv- 
ing pinion and chain when it is desired to 
change the machine speed. 


. Has a large speed range and is easily and 
quickly adjusted to any speed between 600 
and 1600 r.p.m. 


. It is highly efficient, the efficiency remain- 
ing practically constant over its entire 
speed range. 


. Makes it impossible for knitters to change 
the speed limit. 


Thus it is easily seen that the adaptation of the BTA 
Motor to the full-fashioned knitting machine is one 
of the most important developments ever made toward 
the production of quality fabric at an economical speed. 


All forthcoming Reading machines will be equipped 
with the BTA Motor where Alternating Current 
above 25 cycles is available. Complete details will be 
sent upon request or we would be glad to have you 
visit us and see this new drive in operation. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 


—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———-( ATALOG——"— 


She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Stocks You 
Can Depend on to 


Meet Every Steel Requirement 


Steel in every shape and size—stand- 
ard and special grades— more than 
175,000 tons always in stock for 
immediate shipment. 

No matter what your require- 
ment—as to special product or 
emergency delivery—you can call 
on Ryerson with reasonable assur- 
ance that everything possible will 


be done to meet your requirements 
well within the time specified. 

There is a Ryerson plant near 
you. There is another near your 
branch or job. This permits distant 
as well as local buying to the best 
advantage. Order from the plant 
nearest you. Immediate shipment is 
assured, 


A few of the 1001 items in stock for immediate shipment 


Bars 

Structurals 

Rails 

Plates 

Sheets, Blk. & Galv. 
Sheets, Full Finished 


Refined Iron 

Turned Ground and 
Polished Shafting 

Screw Stock 

Strip Steel 

Rivets and Bolts 


Boiler Tubes 
and Fittings 
Welding Rod 
Forging Bars 
Babbitt Metal 
Allegheny Metal 


Alloy Steel 

Tool Steel 

Concrete Reinforcing 
Firmtread Plates 
Small Tools 
Machinery, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List —the “‘Key”’ to Immediate Steel 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON tc. 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukec, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City 
Representation in: Minneapolis, Rockford, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, Newark, 


New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


RYERSON 


94.2827 32 R VI SCS 
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Automatic 


FEED-W ATER REGULATION 


in Textile Power Plants 


modern textile mill had reached 
: its’ present state of development, 
it was customary to employ fire-tube 
boilers having a large water capacity. 
These were operated under a nearly 
uniform load, and when the demand 
for power was increased—as in putting 
another department into operation, heat- 
ing large quantities of water, or turning 
on the lights—additional units. were cut 
into service without interfering with the 
operation of those already in use. 
Under these conditions it ‘was not 
difficult to maintain a uniform water 
level in the boilers by adjusting the 
feed-pump delivery. In plants less 
carefully operated the pump was run 
more or less intermittently to suit the 
convenience of the engineer or fireman, 
the aim being simply to keep the level 
within the high and low limits necessary 
for safety. 


Broce the power plant of the 


Radical Changes 


In recent years there have been 
radical changes in boiler design and 
operation which have found their way 
from the central station into the larger 
and best-equipped manufacturing plants. 
Present practice makes extensive use 
of water-tube boilers having a small 
water capacity compared with the 
steaming capacity, so that the water 
supply must closely follow the demand 
for steam through all fluctuations of 
load. Furthermore, where extra boilers 
were formerly thrown in at times of 
peak load, without changing the oper- 
ating conditions of the other units, it is 
now customary to care for these tem- 
porary fluctuations by forcing the boilers 
already in service. 

It is evident from this that the older 
method of boiler feeding’ by adjusting 
the speed of the pump to maintain a 
uniform delivery, and changing it by 
hand from time to time as the water 
line fluctuates, is no longer adapted to 
modern conditions of operation. 


Varying Feed Requirements 


The requirements for water-tube 
boilers and fluctuating loads are a 
continuous feed with the quantity of 
water supplied varying with the demand 
for steam, but not following it exactly 
under all conditions, as will be shown 
later. 

Ordinarily, it 


is not advisable to 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


yf 


Fig. 1. Curves Showing Proper Relation 
Between Steam and Feed-Water for a 
Fluctuating Load 


admit large volumes of cool water at 
one time, as it results in checking 
evaporation temporarily and reducing 
the steam pressure. Boiling water at 
a pressure of 200 lb. per square inch 
has a temperature of 388°, so that feed 
water introduced at a_ temperature 
around 200° may be considered cool by 
comparison. 

When the steam requirements are 
practically constant, or changes in load 
are gradual, a constant water level is 
called for and may be maintained by a 
fairly uniform rate of feeding. If, on 
the other hand, the load fluctuates 
widely and boilers with high steaming 
capacity are forced well beyond their 
ratings to take care of the maximum 
demands, a variable water level is 
necessary to reduce the interference 
with steaming to a minimum. If the 
load is constant or the changes very 
gradual, the rate of feeding should 
parallel the demand for steam so that a 
constant water level will be maintained 
in the boiler. 

When the load fluctuates more or 
less, the feed supply should still follow 
the steam requirements, but at a dis- 
tance depending upon the rapidity of 
change and the amount of variation. 
For small and medium changes, the 
feed supply should lag for a _ time 
behind the steam demands, and then 
gradually catch up and pass it, so as to 
bring the water level to the normal 
point within a reasonable time after the 
load has become stabilized. This gives 
the furnace an opportunity to increase 
its output of heat before sufficient water 
has been admitted to cool down the 
boiler and lower the pressure too much. 


For Sudden Changes 


In case a large demand for steam is 
suddenly thrown upori the boiler, the 
rate of feeding should even be reduced 
for a short time, thus giving it an 
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opportunity to meet the extra load 
without drawing upon the furnace too 
heavily in warming additional water 
from feed temperature up to the boiling 
point. Should the demand for steam 
drop off suddenly after a high-load 
period, it will take some time for the 
furnace to slow down to balance the 
new requirements, and it is desirable at 
this time to increase the rate of feed, 
temporarily, to absorb and store the 
extra heat generated during this short 
period. 

When the load fluctuates consider- 
ably, the best results are obtained by 
varying the water level between such 
limits as the type of boiler will permit, 
carrying a low level at times of heavy 
load and a high level at times of 
light load. In this way a reserve of 
water at the boiling point is available 
for immediate evaporation to meet 
sudden demands for steam, and thus 
eliminates the necessity of introducing 
cooler water until the furnace has had 
an opportunity to respond to an increase 
in rate of combustion. 

It will thus be seen that with a 
fluctuating load the boiler should be 
operated at a low level on high loads 
and at a high level on low loads, which 
is the opposite of what one would 
naturally assume upon first thought. 
Between the extremes mentioned, the 
proper method of boiler feeding will 
vary according to the type and local 
operating conditions. 

The effects of temporarily reducing 
the feed supply as the steam demand 
increases, and increasing it as the load 
drops off are shown graphically in 
Fig. 1. While it might seem there 
would be danger of uncovering the 
upper tubes by the method above de- 
scribed, it has been found that the 
water contained in the drums of an 
ordinary 500-hp. water-tube boiler is 
sufficient to supply the full rated ca- 
pacity for five minutes with a fall in 
the water level of only one inch, without 
further feed supply. 


Differences in Water Level 


In attaching gage glasses and regu- 
lating devices to boilers, it should be 
borne in mind that the water level may 
vary perceptibly without change in the 
actual weight which it contains, and 
that, furthermore, it may stand at dif- 
ferent levels in different parts of the 
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boiler. This condition is due primarily 
to a variation in temperature, which not 
only affects the density of the water, 
but, where boiling is taking place, raises 
the surface by the large quantity of 
rising steam bubbles. The level due to 
the actual volume of solid water is 
known as the weight level; and that 
produced by the mixture of water and 
steam, as the volume level. 


Increase in Load 


\ sudden increase in load produces a 
rapid flow of steam from the boiler, 
which in turn lowers the pressure and 
thus momentarily leaves the water at a 
higher temperature than the © boiling 
point corresponding to the reduced 
pressure. This produces rapid evapo- 
ration and fills the water with steam 
bubbles, which cause the level to rise, 
although steam is flowing from the 
boiler faster than feed water is being 
supplied. In a reverse manner, a reduc- 
tion in load causes the steam pressure to 
rise and the water level to fall. 

When the entire feed is admitted at 
one side of the drum or boiler, the level 
will be somewhat lower on that side 
than on the other, where the density is 
less, due to the higher temperature and 
the presence of steam bubbles. For this 
reason, two gage glasses and two 
regulators are required on very large 
boilers to indicate the level and distrib- 
ute the entering water properly. 


Automatic Regulation 


Automatic regulation, adapted to the 
type of boiler and operating conditions, 
is always preferable to hand control, 
and in large plants, with widely fluctu- 
ating loads, it is a necessity, as it would 
be impossible to follow the changes with 
hand feeding, 

Automatic regulators are divided into 
two general classes: Those which main- 
tain a practically uniform water level 
regardless of changes in load or other 
operating conditions, and those which 
fulfill the requirements in operating with 
a variable water level, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1. 

Equipment for both of these systems 
consists of two essential parts: That 
controlling the feed line to the boilers, 
and that controlling the steam supply 
by means of which the speed of the 
pump is varied to meet existing con- 
ditions at the feed valve. In some 
cases, however, the feed-control valve 


Fig. 3. Regulator of the Float Type 
Acting Directly Upon the Feed Valve 
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Fig. 2. Illustrating the Various Parts of a Typical Feed-Regulating Equipment 


is omitted and the regulator acts di- 
rectly upon the steam-supply valve to 
the pump. 

A complete equipment made up of the 
usual typical parts, and which illustrates 
their general relation to one another, is 
shown in Fig. 2. In this arrangement, 
1 is the regulator, 2, the control valve 
in the feed line; and 3, the pump gov- 
ernor. A rise in water above the nor- 
mal will cause the regulator 1 to act and 
close the control valve 2, usually by 
admitting steam pressure to a piston or 
diaphragm. This causes a rise in pres- 
sure in the pump discharge, which is at 
once transmitted to the governor 3, thus 
shutting off the steam supply and stop- 
ping the pump. When the water level 
falls below the normal, a reverse action 
takes place. 


Float Type of Regulator 


A regulator of the float type, in which 
the lever acts directly upon the conrtol 
valve without the use of pistons or dia- 
phragms, is shown in Fig. 3. The 
chamber is connected with the boiler so 
that the normal water level passes 
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through the center, as shown. The float 
has a long leverage, and as the entire 
working equipment is under practically 
the same pressure, no stuffing box is 
needed around the valve stem. 

This regulator is designed to give 
a continuous flow of water at a gradu- 
ally increasing rate from the high to 
the low water-level limit. When the 
load is constant, water is fed at a uni- 
form rate in sufficient amount to supply 
the demand for steam, and gradual 
fluctuations in either direction cause the 
feed supply to parallel the steam de- 
mand. In case of sudden changes in 
load of considerable magnitude, the 
action is similar to that illustrated by 
the curves in Fig. 1; that is, the rate of 
feed is in inverse proportion to the 
demand for steam, temporarily, which is 
particularly desirable under such con- 
ditions as previously described. 

A regulator in which the feed-control 
valve is operated by steam pressure, and 
can therefore be located at any conveni- 
ent point in the line, is shown in Fig. 4. 
The general action of this device under 
varying load conditions is much the 





Fig. 4. A Regulator 
in which the Feed 
Valve Is Operated 
by Steam Pressure 


Regulator Con 


| tral Valse 


same as in the case of the one just 
described, the chief difference being that 
the float in falling opens a small valve A 
which admits steam pressure beneath 
the piston B causing it to rise against 
the force of the coil spring, and thus 
opening the valve to admit water to the 
boiler. High water has the reverse 
effect, and under uniform or slowly 
changing load conditions the feed supply 
will parallel the steam demand. In case 
of sudden fluctuations the action will be 
in reverse ratio, temporarily, as de- 
scribed in connection with the regu- 
lator shown in Fig. 3. 


Another Float Type 


The device shown in Fig. 5 consists 
of a chamber 1 connected at 6 with the 
boiler below the water line, and at 5 
with the water column fitting by a small 
pipe opening into it at the normal water 
level it is desired to maintain. Inside 
the chamber 1 is a displacement body 2 
connected by means of weighted levers 
with the actuating valve 3. The con- 
trol valve A is placed in the feed line 
and connected with valve 3 by a small 
pipe, as shown. 

When the water falls so that the end 
of pipe 5 is uncovered, steam is admitted 
to chamber 1, thus forcing out the water 
within it and causing the weight 2 to 
fall sufficiently to open the valve 3 and 
exhaust the steam pressure from the 
piston above valve 4. 

This causes the latter to be opened 
by means of the coil spring and admit 
water to the boiler. In actual oper- 
ation the steam and water connections 
with the water column are made so close 
together that the necessary variation in 
water level required to operate the 
device will not exceed one-half inch, so 
that the action closely approximates a 
continuous feed. 

The regulator shown in Fig. 6 con- 
sists of a water tube passing through 
a small generator or chamber provided 
with fins for increasing the heat- 
radiating capacity. Connections are 


made as indicated by the notes on the 
drawing, so that the level of the water 
in the tube is the same as that in the 
boiler. The general arrangement, as 
regards the boiler and control valve 
in the feed pipe, is shown in Fig. 7. 

In operation the generator chamber 
is partially filled with water, and the 
steam above the water line in the inner 
tube causes the evaporation of a portion 
of this, which exerts a pressure on the 
diaphram of the control valve F through 
the small connecting pipe L. When the 
water level in the boiler falls, more of 
the inner’ tube is filled with steam and 
the greater heat absorption by the water 
in the generator increases the vapor 
pressure and so opens the control valve 
wider and admits a larger flow of water 
to the boiler. 

By varying the fin surface, which 
radiates much of the heat absorbed by 
the water in the generator, sharp and 
short fluctuations in the steam demand 
will not affect the feed control. The 
device G shown in the feed line in front 
of the control valve, is for regulating 
the pressure in the branches to the dif- 
ferent boilers. 


Thermostatic Types 


The regulator illustrated in Fig. 8 is 
of the thermostatic type, depending 
upon the expansion of a metal tube for 
actuating the control valve. This device 
is designed especially for maintaining 
a variable water line, within safe limits, 
for the particular type of boiler to which 
it is attached. 

The expansion tube is inclined, the 
lower end being connected with the 
water line and the upper end with the 


steam space. Changes in the water 


Fig. 5. 
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Another Type of Float Regulator 


Connect with __- 
steam space 


Generator ---~ ~~ 


‘Water tube 


' 
Connect with 


TN ro/ 
water space _To contro 


<" valve 


Fig. 6. 


Regulator Employing a 
Pressure Generator 


level vary the proportion of tube sur- 
face exposed to steam, and thus vary 
the amount of expansion, which is com- 
municated to the control valve in the 
feed line. With a constant load and 
slow changes, the rate of feeding will 
parallel the demand for steam, but in 
case of sudden increase, the furnace will 
be forced, and the rapid ebulition so 
produced will fill the water with steam 
bubbles, thus increasing its volume and 


{cting in a Slightly Different Manner 
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Fig. 9. Another Form of Thermostatic Regulator 


raising its level. This fills the tube with 
comparatively cool water, which causes 
it to contract and so close the control 
valve in the feed line. If the high load 
continues, the water leve! will gradually 
fall, due to the flow of steam from the 
boiler, and the control valve will begin 
to open. This will continue until a uni- 
form rate of feed is reached, which just 
equals the steam discharged from the 
boiler. 

Another form of regulator of the 
thermostatic type 1s shown in Fig. 9. 
In this arrangement the pipe at D is 
connected with the boiler below the 


Fig. 7. Method of Installing the 
Regulator Shown in Fig. 6 
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Feed Water To Bosier 


Fig. 10. A Case in Which the 


Regulator Acts 


water line, and at C with the steam 
space, the position being such as to 
bring the normal water line at the point 
indicated. The main vertical pipe be- 
tween the points X and X is connerted 
with a series of copper pipes, part of 
which are above the water line and 
part below. 

Changes in water level vary the pro- 
portion of this copper piping, which is 
filled with steam and so changes its 
length, due to expansion. This move- 
ment is utilized by the auxiliary valve 
B, which in turn operates the control 
valve A in the feed line by admitting 
pressure above a diaphragm when it is 
desired to cut down the feed supply, and 
exhausting it when more water is 
needed. 


Eliminates Feed-Line Valve 


The arrangement shown in Fig. 10 
eliminates the control valve in the feed 
line and makes direct connection be- 
tween the regulator and the steam valve 
at the pump. The regulator in this case 
consists of a chamber connected at the 
bottom by means of a small pipe, slotted 
at the lower end, and extending to a 
point in the main water column slightly 
below the desired water level. In the 
top is a discharge pipe leading to a 
heater or receiver, and in the side a 
4-in. pipe leading to the control valve 
in the steam pipe to the pump. 

When the water level falls, move of 
the slot in the pipe leading from the 
bottom is exposed and steam flows into 
the regulator chamber, but as the dis- 
charge orifice is considerably larger 
than the inlet orifice the pressure falls, 
both in the chamber and in the space 
above the diaphragm at the control 
valve, thus allowing it to open and 
increase the speed of the pump. On 
the other hand, if the water level rises 
above a given point, a small portion 
spurts into the pipe and mingles with 
the steam entering through the slot. 
When this mixture reaches the regu- 
lator chamber, the water evaporates and 
increases the pressure, which in turn is 
communicated to the control valve and 
slows down the pump. 

This same form of regulator is also 
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Directly on 


the Steam Valve at the Pump 


used to control the feed valve in the 
same manner as previously described 
in connection with other types. 


Pump Governors 


In order to complete the operation 
of automatic boiler feeding, there must 
be included some form of governor 
for controlling the action of the pump 
so that it will conform with that of the 
regulator. That is, when its valve in 
the feed line is entirely or partially 
closed, the pump must be stopped or 
slowed down to correspond, and vice 
versa. The most common devices em- 
ployed for this purpose in connection 
with direct-acting steam and turbine- 
driven pumps are the pressure and ex- 


CONTROL VALVE 
“STEAM CONNECTION 


Fig. 8. A Regulator of the 
Thermostatic Type 


cess-pressure governors, typical forms 
of which are illustrated in Fig. 11. 

The governor shown at the left 4, 
is of the first type and is designed to 
slow down the pump when the pres- 
sure in the discharge pipe rises above 
the normal and to stop it entirely when 
it reaches the maximum for which it is 
set, regardless of the pressure in the 
boiler. In operation it is connected 
into the steam pipe to the pump, as in 
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Fig. 11. Two Forms of Pump Governors 


Fig. 12, or to the turbine if it is of the 
centrifugal type, and the space above the 
piston D is connected with the dis- 
charge pipe. 

When the control valve in the feed 
line is closed by the regulator, the con- 
tinued action of the pump causes the 
pressure in the discharge pipe to rise 
until it reaches a point where it is suffi- 
cient to overcome the tension of the 
spring and close the steam valve by 
forcing down the piston D and so stop- 
ping the pump. When the feed valve 
opens, the conditions are reversed and 
the pump starts automatically. 

The excess-pressure valve, shown at 
B, operates in practically the same way, 
but is designed to maintain a uniform 
pressure difference between the boiler 
and the pump discharge, regardless of 
what the boiler pressure may be. 

In this case the steam valve to the 
pump is balanced by the steam and 
water pressures acting upon the top 
and bottom, respectively, of the piston C. 
The excess pressure it is desired to 
maintain in the feed line is obtained 
by an adjusting weight O which tends 
to keep the valve open until the excess 
pressure in the feed line is sufficient 
to overbalance the weight. 

There is a great variety of both types 
of governors upon the market, making 
use of springs, weights, pistons, and 
diaphragms in various combinations, but 
those shown will serve to illustrate the 
general principle of operation. 

Special forms are also made, particu- 
larly adapted to the operation of elec- 
trically driven feed pumps, the chief 
difference being that the rise or changes 
in pressure in the discharge pipe are 
made to operate an electric switch 
instead of a steam valve. 

There are many different forms of 
automatic regulators upon the market, 
and those shown have been selected for 
the purpose of illustrating different 
principles rather than because of any 
superiority over others not shown. 


Markowitz Silk Co., 185 Sixth Ave., 
Paterson, N. J., is increasing production 


at its mill, 
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Fig. 12. Method of Connecting Up a Pump Governor 


Webb Heads Phila. Mfrs. 


Naval Observer Reviews 


Graf's 


PHILADELPHIA. 
EXTILE men heard a most in- 
teresting address on Oct. 24 when 
Lieut. Jack Richardson told of his ex- 
periences on the globe circling voyage 
of the Graf Zeppelin recently concluded 
at Lakehurst. After the talk, the 
lieutenant invited questions from his 
hearers and several present indicated 
that besides being technically equipped 
in textile manufacturing they also were 

familiar with lighter-than-air craft. 

More than 250 members were pres- 
ent at the Manufacturers’ Club, enjoyed 
the dinner and heard Ernest R. Town- 
son, Kent Mfg. Co., and acting chair- 
man of the business meeting read 
reports of the last year showing sub- 
stantial progress this group has made 
under the direction of C. Marlin Bell, 
its general manager. 

He announced the results of election 
of officers, which were reported on 
page 127 of Textite Wortp, for Oct. 
26, and then turned the meeting over 
to the newly re-elected president, 
Charles J. Webb, who then acted as 
toastmaster. He gave a characteristic 
talk, disclaiming as usual any credit for 
the growth of the association during 
the last year, giving this to Ernest 
Townson, and Mr. Bell. 


Lesson From Stock Market 


On the day the annual meeting was 
held the stock exchange experienced the 
most hectic session in its history and 
Mr. Webb took advantage of the 
occasion to chide manufacturers present 
as he has done frequently in advertis- 
ing of his various concerns, telling them 
that as business men their own busi- 
ness would be much better if they paid 
less attention to the stock market and 
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World Flight 


more to their own problems. Mr. Webb 
then told his listeners he was going to 
give them a “hot” stock tip and then 
advised them to buy Bromo Seltzer 
common, as there would be plenty of 
headaches after the action of the stock 
exchanges that day. 

He likened the textile trade to the 
stock market, saying that each was 
bound to have its ups and downs and 
pointing out the textile industry had 
certainly been having its downs since 
the expansion period of the World War 
and therefore it was only logical to ex- 
pect that the worst was now over, that 
prosperity could not be far away for 
the majority of his audience, which 
represented a large percentage of the 
Philadelphia manufacturers. This elec- 
tion is the eighth time Mr. Webb has 
held the presidential chair of the associ- 
ation. He has seen it grow from half 
dozen members to more than 250. 


Satin Striped Spun Silk Crepe 
Highlizhted for Sports Wear 


Satin striped silk crepe is the newest 
addition to the ever growing ranks of 
the spun silk fabrics this fall. These 
striped silks are winning fast favor with 
the better trade, according to a state- 
ment by the Spun Silk Research 
Committee. 

An indication of the favor with 
which buyers look upon them may be 
had from the fact that one of the most 
important silk houses in the country is 
entirely sold up until next Jan. 1. Sev- 
eral of the important sportswear manu- 
facturers are featuring frocks made from 
these spun silk crepes for southern sport 
resort wear. 
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Fig. 1. Abrasion 
Machine 


New Abrasion Machine’ 


HE ability to measure the resist- 


ance of fabrics to wear is 

naturally of great importance to 
the textile industry. Numerous types 
of apparatus have been designed dur- 
ing the past twenty years to measure 
this quantity. Many obstacles have 
arisen in the development and use of 
these machines. 

First, in order to measure abrasive 
resistance accurately, a uniform degree 
of wear must be produced over a con- 
siderable area of fabric. If by reason 
of the peculiarities of the machine, local 
irregularities are produced in the worn 
fabric, the results will be untrustworthy 
and cannot be duplicated with the same 
fabric again. 


Character of Abradant 


Second, the character of the abradant 
has much to do with the success of 
such machines. In the institute labora- 
tories numerous materials have been 
used for this purpose. At first, it was 
believed that very smooth glass rods 
would produce even and measurable 
wear. After three days’ rubbing, how- 


~ +s 
Fig. 2. Flexing Rollers 
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Developed at 
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Institute 


of 
Technology 


By Geo. B. Haven* 


ever, the threads in the cloth were 
found to be beautifully calendered and 
evened up in their position so that the 
fabric was a few pounds stronger than 
before the rubbing. Round files were 
tried and quickly reduced the fabric to 
rags. Carbon pencils loaded the fabric 
with particles of the same and no result 
was attained. 

For a considerable time it was hoped 
that the fabric itself could be used as 
a rubber, and elaborate machinery 
embodying these principles was built by 
the author, in the institute laboratories. 
It was found, however, that the friction 
between the two pieces of fabric caused 


*In Charge of Textile Research Textile 
Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Technology. Paper was originally pre- 
sented at recent meeting of Committee D-13 
of American Society for Testing Materials, 
at Providence, R. I 
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Institute of 


an electrical condition which made the 
lint adhere and clog the surface of the 
cloth. Results of fair character were 
obtained by this means, but it was im- 
possible to duplicate such tests with any 
degree of accuracy upon the same 
tabric. 

Other experimenters have tried emery 
powder, glass dust, and free abrasives 
of this character, but with only fair 
success. At length, a standard grade of 
emery cloth known as 3/0 was tried for 
this purpose with considerable success. 
Under the microscope, emery cloth of 
this kind is very uniform and accurate. 
When lightly rubbed against the surface 
of any fabric, a uniform degree of wear 
is produced. The particles of fabric, 
instead of loading the abradant, adhere 
to the upper portions of the emery 
particles and are automatically dis- 
charged into the atmosphere by the 
action of rubbing. Of course, a new 
piece of emery cloth must be used for 
each individual abrasion test and the 
emery cloth must be so mounted in the 


Fig. 4. Abradant or Rubber 





Fig. 3. Cloth Clamps 


machine as to present a perfectly even 
surface against the fabric. If the emery 
cloth is in any way uneven, it will 
streak the fabric, and this will naturally 
ruin the results. 


Flexure of Fabric 


At the same time the rubbing takes 
place there must, of course, also be 
present a certain degree of flexure. 
This of itself will produce a certain 
amount of internal wear in every 
fabric; the thicker the fabric, _the 
more it will be. Also, bending the 
fabric around a radius subjects it more 
accurately to the action of the abradant. 
The radius around which the fabric is 
bent must, of course, be adapted to the 
character and thickness of the material 
under test. 

For carpets, plushes, and heavy 
upholsteries, the best diameter of flex- 
ing roller has been found to be one 
inch. For dress goods and those of 
considerable thickness, a half-inch 
flexing roller is best adapted. For 
very light fabrics such as garment 
linings, glider and wing fabrics, and 
the lighter grades of sheeting and 
sugar bagging, a quarter-inch flexing 
roller has been found to work very 
well. 

No attempt has ever been made, to 
the author’s knowledge, to reduce abra- 
sion tests to absolute units. There are 
so many variables, such as the charac- 
ter of the abradant, the diameter of the 
flexing roller, the number of abrasive 
strokes per minute, the temperature and 
_humidity of the atmosphere, the degree 


of tautness of the fabric, the pressure 


upon the abradant, and the subsequent 
treatment of the worn specimen, that a 
great amount of specification would be 
necessary first before absolute results 
could be obtained. 


Variables Standardized 


It is, however, a fairly easy matter to 
make comparative tests on a group of 
fabrics ot similar character. The 
above conditions can then be kept 
uniform throughout a reasonable period 
of time and the results form a fair basis 
of comparison of the resistance of the 
various fabrics to wear. The above 
variables have been in a degree stan- 
dardized for general use in the institute 
laboratories, and are as follows: 

I. 3/0 emery cloth has been used for 


all fabrics except carpets and materials 
doped or coated with a gummy sub- 
stance. For the latter, standard 2/0 
garnet paper has been used. 

Il. For fabrics up to 7 oz. per square 
yard a }-in. roller has been found satis- 
factory. For fabrics between 7 and 15 
oz. per square yard a }-in. roller has 
been found satisfactory. For heavy 
fabrics, carpets, and coated or gummed 
materials a roller serves best. 

lil. With the machine illustrated in 
this paper, the limit of accurate use is 
55 double strokes per minute. Much 
higher speed than this will cause the 
abradant to chatter and jump. 

[V. All abrasive tests should be per- 
formed under standard conditions, 
namely 70° F. temperature and 65% 
relative humidity. 

V. For fabrics not over 7 oz. per 
square yard in weight, a tension of 3 Ib. 
upon the strip under test has been found 
sufficient. For fabrics between 7 and 
15 oz. per square yard, 4 lb. has worked 
well. For the heavy group mentioned 
above, including coated and treated 
fabrics, a tension of 5 lb. is sufficient. 
The tension merely serves to keep the 
fabric flat upon the roller and 
uniform results. 

VI. The pressure upon the abradant 
varies with the weight of the fabric, 
and the suggestion has been made that 


give 


the same weight be used upon the 
emery cloth as the number of ounces 
per square yard in the material. This 
has been followed fairly closely by the 
author, and has been found to be gen- 
erally satisfactory. 


Measuring Effect 


VII. The only scientific method of 
measuring the effect of abrasion ap- 
pears to be by comparison of the tensile 
strength and stretch of the material 
before and after wear. Of course, the 
appearance’ of the material indicates in 
a general measure the effect. It is very 
difficult to measure the effect of wear in 
terms of the loss in weight of the mate- 
rial since the adhesions of lint are 
always indefinite. For this reason, the 
original fabric is tested in a standard 
manner for strength and stretch, using 
the strip method. After wear, the 
fabric is again subjected to a similar 
set of tests and the reduction in per- 
centage of the original value is a fair 
measure of wearing resistance. 

The most difficult variable with which 
to deal in tests of this character is the 
total number of rubbing strokes. Some 
fabrics, of course, will stand very few 
while others will be but little injured 
by several thousand. In testing a group 
ot fabrics for wear resistance, the ex- 
perimenter must use his best judgment 


Fig. 5. Close-up Showing Cam Outline 
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in selecting the poorest and most easily 
worn one of the group. A trial run 
must be made upon this fabric and 
enough wearing strokes given it to 
produce emphatic results. If then the 
other fabrics are given the same number 
of strokes a comparison of the results 
will be fair. Sometimes the experi- 
menter’s judgment will be wrong in 
selecting the poorest fabric, but gen- 
erally one or two runs will suffice to 
establish a reasonable number of abra- 
sive strokes. 


Details of Machine 


The machine, as will be noted in Fig. 
1, consists of a frame made of two steel 
channels. The flexing roller, made of 
duralumin, is mounted near the top at 
the left upon ball bearings, thus giving 
a prompt reversal and no perceptible 
drag upon the fabric. The fabric is 
hung over this flexing roller and 
gripped at one end by a clamp attached 
to a vertically guided weight. The 
free end of the fabric is attached to a 
vertical reciprocating cross-head by a 
similar clamp. 

The stroke of the cross-head is 18 in. 
and this is caused by a duralumin lever 
pivoted at the extreme right of the ma- 
chine. The cross-head is linked to this 
lever by a short connection so that 
there is no lost motion or irregularity 
in the velocity of the cross-head. The 
reciprocation is produced by a _ heart 


cam bored for lightness and mounted 
upon the axis of a reducing gear. The 
outline of the heart cam is carefully de- 
signed to give 14 in. of acceleration to 
the cross-head, 15 in. of uniform ver- 
tical motion, and 14 in. of deceleration 
at the upper end of the stroke. In this 
manner 15 in. of the central portion of 
the fabric is given a uniform velocity of 
abrasion. 

By past experiments, it has been 
proved that an acceleration or decelera- 
tion of the abrasive gives discordant 
results and is generally undesirable. 
Therefore, 14 in. of the worn portion 
of the fabric is excluded from the ten- 
sile tests in this work, at each end of 
the specimen. 

Rollers of three different diameters, 
Fig. 2, are kept at hand to serve the 
needs of a wide variety of fabric as out- 
lined above. These rollers are readily 
inserted in the machine and are pro- 
vided with non-detachable ball bearings. 
The cross-head is guided vertically in 
a T-slot. The clamps used to hold the 
fabric, Fig. 3, are merely flat pieces of 
cold rolled steel held together by small 
bolts with wing nuts. The piece of 
fabric should be 7 in. wide by 26 in. 
long for use in this machine. 

The rubber or abradant, Fig. 4, is a 
piece of emery cloth smoothly attached 
to a rocking plate. Ten small bolts 
through the plate serve to bind the 
emery cloth firmly in position without 


Results of Abrasion Tests 
on Garment-Lining Fabrics 
Standard Condition: 70° F. Room Temp., 65% Rel. Hum. 


ae -—Original Fabric-—————. 
Tensile Strength Tensile Strength 


of Warp 
Lb. per In. 
of Width 


of Filling 
Specimen Lb. per In 


No. 


of Width 


——-—Worn Fabric—— 
Tensile Strength Tensile Strength 
of Warp of Fi.ling 
Lb. per In. Lb. per In. 
of Width of Width 


Fabric Number | 


60 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
60 
60 
60 
61 
. 601 
60 


58.4 
56.3 
54 
56 
54 
55 
56 
54 
53 
54 


555.7 
55.6 


SW ONAUSsWNh— 


Total 
Average 


17 
16 
23. 
24 
18. 
22 
25 
26 
27 
25 


226 
22 


22 
29 
31, 
36. 
28. 
25. 
46. 
31. 
16. 
23 
290.5 
29.1 
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60.2 — 22.7=37.5 lb., or 62.3% loss of original warp strength. 
55.6 — 29.1=26.5 lb., or 47.7% loss of original filling strength. 


Average loss in warp and filling, 55.0%. 


Fabric Number 2 


42 
42 
42 
40 
53 
43 
43 
4] 
42 
42 


54 
54 
54 
56 
56 
53 
53 
50 
54 
56 
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pOohwo—nNawsS 
bWeODO NWO 


Toral 
Average 


434 
43 


+o 


544.7 
54.5 
43.4— 16.0=27.4 lbs. or 63.1% loss of original warp strength. 


54.5 — 15.5=39.0 Ibs., 
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22 
12 
12 
18 
25 
I 
16 
1 
15 
16 


159.5 
16.0 


cooocouuwove 


wo 


or 71.6% loss of original filling strength 
Average loss in warp and filling, 67.4% 
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wrinkles. Fixed in the rocking plate 
at each end are two posts loosely fitting 
the top bars of the machine. As the 
abrasion proceeds, this plate rocks back 
and forth, thus serving to bring two 
portions of the emery cloth into con- 
tact with the fabric and to expel large 
amounts of lint as well. Besides rock- 
ing, this plate has a slight longitudinal 
motion, so that small irregularities in 
the emery cloth will not be perpetuated 
in the worn fabric. 


Procedure for Test 


The fabric to be tested is first 
thoroughly conditioned and given a 
standard strip test for strength and 
stretch. This is considered a base value. 
Similar quantities after abrasion are 
determined and their relative values 
expressed in percentage. The reduc- 
tion in strength rated in pounds of the 
base value gives the percentage resist- 
ance to abrasion. In the same manner 
stretch diagrams are taken from the 
worn specimens and their stretch rated 
in terms of that of the original mate- 
rial. 

In calculating the loss due to abra- 
sion the following method should be 
followed: The average tensile strength 
after wear should be subtracted from 
the similar value before wear. This 
gives the loss in strength due _ to 
abrasion. Next, by calculating the per- 
centage which this loss in strength bears 
to the original tensile strength, a figure 
is determined which represents the 
wearing capacity of the fabric. If the 
percentage as calculated above is great, 
the loss due to wear is correspondingly 
great and the resistance to wear is cor- 
respondingly low. 

By measuring the stretch of fabrics, 
it is generally indicated that the worn 
fabric is more stretchy than the unworn. 
The stretch at rupture, therefore, in 
worn fabrics will generally be found to 
be a greater percentage of the gauge 
length than that of the unworn mate- 
rial. This excess represents the effect 
of abrasion, and the difference between 
the two stretch percentages given above 
will represent directly the loss due to 
wear. 


Two Typical Tests 


Such tests as these are of much im- 
portance in determining the relative 
superiority of a group of similar fabrics 
in resisting wear. To illustrate the use 
of this machine, two typical tests are 
appended. These were both made upon 
garment linings of similar weight and 
general appearance but of totally dif- 
ferent physical characteristics. The full 
detail of these two tests is given in the 
accompanying table and shows that 
fabric No. 1 is much more resistant to 
wear than fabric No. 2. A group of 
fabrics tested in this way will show 
very plainly relative superiority. It is 
believed to be a fair thing to average 
the loss in warp and filling in order to 
gain a just idea of what the fabric will 
do under general conditions of use. 
Naturally fabrics having a preponder- 
ance of floats or visible top threads will 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Leicester Exposition Demonstrates 


England’s Progress 


in Knitting and Rayon Industries 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
HE annual textile machinery, ac- 
cessories and yarns exposition 
was opened in Leicester on Oct. 
16 by Ernest T. Walker, chairman of 
Wolsey, Ltd. The exposition is held in 
rotation at the various textile centers, 
and this year’s show was mainly devoted 
to hosiery and knitting machinery. 
There was of course a comprehensive 
range of winding machinery for the 
hosiery trade and also dyeing and finish- 
ing, sewing and making-up machines. 
The yarn section was larger and more 
comprehensive of the knitting trade as 
a whole than in other recent shows. 

In visiting the various booths one 
was struck by the progress which has 
been made in the adaptation of machin- 
ery to suit the finer and more intricate 
requirements of the rayon trade. The 
growth of rayon has moreover set a 
higher standard in both drive and con- 
struction of textile machinery as a 
whole. 


Varieties of Winding Machines 


It will be remembered that at the 
Nottingham and Manchester’ Ex- 
positions held last autumn there were a 
number of new winding and pirning ma- 
chines introduced. The Universal Wind- 
ing Co. has not brought any new ma- 
chines out since the “Jumbo” cone 
winder shown last year, but this ma- 
chine has made extraordinary progress 
in England. Schweiter, Ltd., of Hor- 
gen, Switzerland, has brought out a 
new “B.U.R.” machine, which is a high 
speed machine for winding pirns on 
wooden or paper tubes from flanged 
bobbins, cheeses, cops, etc. This ma- 
chine is fitted with a new positive drive 
which, it is claimed, eliminates the 
possibility of spindle slip, at the same 
time retaining all the advantages of the 
friction drive. The spindle is started 
gradually to allow the bobbins to get 
properly running before attaining 
maximum speed. By this means pluck- 
ing or snatching of the yarn is avoided. 
There is an automatic stop motion 
which comes into operation as soon as 
a pirn is emptied. 

Attention is being directed to the 
driving parts of modern winding ma- 
chines, and the above mentioned pirner, 
to take one example, has all its work- 
ing parts, cams, etc., enclosed and run- 
ning in oil in a dust-proof box. Joseph 
Stubbs, Ltd., of Manchester, have intro- 
duced a new stop motion on their rayon 


bobbin winder. On any entanglement, 
this takes the bobbin right off the drive 
and swivels it forward, applying an 
automatic brake. The bobbin is spindle- 
less and runs on ball-bearings in a 
special cradle. 

One of the most interesting of the 
new winding machines is the “U.V.” 
silk and rayon winder made by W. & J. 
Foster, Ltd., Preston, the main feature 
of which is the individual spindle speed 
regulation which ranges from 100 to 
1,000 r.p.m. By this means when yarns 
of different qualities are being wound, 
some more difficult than other, each 
spindle may be regulated to wind the 
yarn according to best output. Other- 
wise the whole machine would have to 
be regulated to the speed of the most 
difficult yarn. This machine is also 
fitted with a slow starting device, and 
entanglement of yarn is prevented by 
the “thread guard” arrangement which 
automatically adjusts the spindle speed 
to the draw of the yarn from the hank, 
slowing down the spindle if the yarn 
is not running freely, and accelerating 
when the obstruction is cleared, and 
when necessary completely stopping the 
machine, 

Arundel Coulthard & Co., Ltd., of 
Stockport, have brought out a new high 
speed winder for making conical pack- 
ages for hosiery machinery, which ap- 
pears to be on similar lines to the Uni- 
versal company’s 60 G.F. machine. It 
runs to 600 yards per minute and is 
fitted with individual cams to each drum. 
The camshaft is driven by a patent 
differential motion to avoid the forma- 
tion of “patterns.” A silk winding ma- 


chine from skeins to double ended bob- 
bins, which is built in two tiers one 
above the other, has been introduced by 
Enoch Rushton & Sons, of Maccles- 
field, and in addition to economizing 
space, requires fewer operatives. This 
is on the principle of the firm’s stand- 
ard type with cam traverse motion. 

A high speed strap spinning or twist- 
ing machine (bobbin to bobbin), has 
been brought out by Ernest Scragg & 
Sons, Ltd., Macclesfield. This is 
specially made for first process twisting 
of silk singles, and is also a two-story 
machine. The spinning spindles are 
self-oiling, belt driven, with  1-in. 
whorls, each spindle having a separate 
spring to hold it on the belt. It spins 
up to 14,000 r.p.m. Patent covered fric- 
tion pulleys are fitted for the take-up, 
and twists from 4 to 90 per inch may be 
obtained. Change of twist is obtained 
by scroll.driven head gear in less than 
one minute. 


Warp Knitting Machinery 


There has been an extraordinary in- 
crease in the use of warp knitting looms 
in England during the last year, largely 
on account of the success of the run- 
proof rayon fabrics produced on these. 
The exhibition, however, provided no 
new types of warp loom, both those 
shown having appeared previously. 
Ernest Saupe of Limbach, was, how- 
ever, demonstrating a new method of 
warping for his standard warp loom. 
This is known as “sectional beaming.” 
The rayon is wound from bobbins direct 
to sectional beams, containing from 180 
to 200 threads each, thus eliminating 


General View of the Leicester (England) Textile Machinery Exposition 
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A Size and Style for Everybody 


UNSINGWEAR offers a complete range of styles 

and sizes to meet practically every underwear need 
of man, woman, child and infant. Because of the quality 
and completeness of the line, Munsingwear is for sale by 
one or more of the leading merchants in practically every 
trading center in the United States. 


Knit, Woven, Rayon, Thread Silk 
and many mixtures 


Union Suits Step-ins 
Pajamas Chemises 
Lounging Coats Shadow Skirts 
Vests Costume Slips 
Bloomers Night Gowns 


“Shorts” Bandeaux 


HOSIERY FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


UV NtVUVUGCtw: TTT NN NNN MIS 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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the re-winding from warp mill to beam 
in the ordinary way. 

The main improvement in knitted 
hose and half-hose machines is in the 
production of finer gages, up to 350 
needles being comparatively common, 
for 34 or 3}-in. diameter. The tension- 
ing and lubrication of drawing-off 
rollers has also been considerably im- 
proved. Many machines have now 
special clocking devices in floating 
stitch embroidery, producing fish net 
and lace effects, etc. The various meth- 
ods of reverse plating are gradually be- 
coming generally adopted. The dogless 
drive has eliminated the fault of the 
spiral effect. There has been a vast in- 
crease in the number of patterns on 
fancy } hose machines, and the ribbed 
machines are now more satisfactory. 
Space will not allow of a description of 
many of the new machines and motions 
which have been added to existing ma- 
chines, and many of the ideas are dupli- 
cated. 

Several firms are showing “Inter- 
lock” machines for producing the inter- 
lock fabric, patents for which have re- 
cently expired. A new “Universal” 
circular jacquard machine shown by the 
Harrison Patent Knitting Machine Co., 
Ltd., attracted attention. This machine 
will produce a large number of compli- 
cated designs in two or three colors. 
The main feature is that every needle 
is operated singly by means of a 
jacquard harness. An Adolfe Saurer 
machine for the production of elastic 
webs also aroused interest. The 2Bc. 
machine is used for wides and the 2Bb 
machine for weaving narrows, and a 
special point is made of the rigidity. 
The shedding is controlled by a tappet 
shedding motion or by dobby or by both, 
and 16 springless and positively driven 
shafts are applied. The batten is con- 
structed either single box two high, or 
with double shuttle one high with over 
pick and drop box. They are fitted in 
either case with a positive shuttle drive. 


A New Flat-Bed Machine 


An interesting power flat-bed knitting 
machine was exhibited by W. & J. 
Foster, Ltd., Preston. This has a race- 
course cam track running round the 
beds. Six or eight cam-boxes run 
round this course, and the machine runs 
on similar lines to a six or eight feed 
circular machine. It has, of course, the 
additional advantage that the width of 
the tubular fabric is variable, producing 
a range of garments which it would re- 
quire four circular machines to produce. 
Moreover the fabric is claimed to be far 
superior to that produced on a circular 
machine. It is likewise used for the 
manufacture of plaited jacquard pat- 
terns. 

There have been few alterations in 
the general construction of hosiery 
dyeing machinery, and the main develop- 
ments seem to lie in the improvement 
of the materials from which they are 
made. Several firms are now showing 
improved dyeing plant, the whole of the 
internal surface of which is consiructed 
from stainless polished steel replacing 
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International Raw Silk Technical 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 8, 1929. 

Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association, Annual Meeting, Phil- 
adelphia, Nov. 15, 1929. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Annual 
Meeting, American House, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 16, 1929. 

North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Winter Meet- 
ing, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
N. C., Nov. 22-23, 1929. 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
2-7, 1929. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 6-7, 1929. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


parts formerly made of wood. The 
Longclose Engineering Co. of Leeds 
have introduced patent squeezer rollers 
to their piece dyeing machine. 

In centrifugal hydro-extractors the 
most interesting feature is a new timing 
device, which automatically stops the 
machine at any set time. This has been 
introduced by H. Krantz of Aachen, 
Germany. Several features connected 
with the production of rayon were 
shown by E. Blaschke of Berlin-Tegel. 
A new electrical centrifugal motor for 
spinning machines was _ interesting. 
The firm also showed a brake switch 
made entirely out of “Bakelite,” and a 
filter made of porous glass for insuring 
absolutely clean viscose reaching the jet, 
was likewise included. 


A Section on Yarns 


The yarn section was chiefly interest- 
ing from the point of view of rayon as 
there is very little new in woolen, silk 
and cotton hosiery yarns. Courtaulds, 
Harbens, British Enka, and three of the 
new rayon companies were exhibiting. 
Courtaulds was showing its hosiery and 
lace yarns, and included for the first 
time at an exposition “Durafil” Lilien- 
feld rayon, which was also made up into 
hose of exceedingly fine quality. 
“Microsil,” which contains 120 fila- 
ments in 150 denier, is now being pro- 
duced by Harbens and is in an un- 
degummed state. Interest was shown in 
“Magyarovarer” (Hungarian)  col- 
lodion yarns which were made into a 
range of lightweight fabrics, including 
georgettes and crepe satins of remark- 
ably soft handle. “Celta,” and “Rhodia- 
seta” yarns and fabrics manufactured 
from them were also included. 

The progress being made in this 
country with the utilization of spun 
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rayon was shown by a Lancashire cot 
ton firm, Gartside & Co., Ltd., who ar: 
spinning it as fine as 75s  cottor 
counts. Dress and lingerie fabrics 
made entirely from this have a remark- 
able handle, and are said to wear and 
wash well. The same firm manufactures 
cloth for typewriter ribbons, made from 
finest Sea Island cotton. 


New Abrasion Machine 
(Continued from page 146) 


stand considerable wear lengthwise of 
these threads. When rubbed crosswise, 
however, the wear is equally destruc- 
tive. An average should therefore be 


taken. 
Building Machine 


The machine used for this type of 
work is not at all of expensive construc- 
tion. All portions of it can be built by 
ordinarily good mechanics with the ex- 
ception of the ball bearings. The latter 
of course can be purchased readily on 
the open market. It is the hope of the 
writer that many concerns will build 
for themselves this type of machine and 
make a study of their productions from 
the standpoint of resistance to wear. 
Machines of this type have been used 
for many years in the textile laboratory 
of the Institute of Technology and it is 
believed by the writer that such ma- 
chines have never been patented and are 
not patentable. 

The design of the cam naturally has 
to be carried out with considerable 
care. If the cloth moves with varying 
velocity, the wear upon it will not be 
uniform. The cam outline is designed 
to give a uniform accelaration during 
the first 14 in. of cloth movement. Then 
follows 15 in. of uniform cloth motion, 
and lastly a deceleration of 14 in. As 
explained above, the central portion 15 
in. in length should alone be used for 
the abrasion tests. 

If any concerns contemplate building 
this machine they are requested to com- 
municate with the author. Full blue- 
print details may be secured from the 
textile laboratory of the institute at cost. 
A template for the cam outline, Fig. 5, 
full size, is also included and printed 
instructions for operating the machine 
and making all the necessary calcula- 
tions. It is believed by this means that 
numerous textile concerns can study 
their own products with regard to 
wear and answer their own questions in 
this direction. 

The effect of atmospheric conditions 
upon wear has not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. As a matter of course 
standard temperature and humidity con- 
ditions are always used at the institute 
in tests of this character. When a com- 
parison of but two or three fabrics is 
desired, it is in all probability suffi- 
ciently accurate to condition the several 
fabrics side by side to a general state 
of uniformity, and then to proceed with 
the tests as rapidly as possible. This 
at least gives fairly uniform conditions 
provided the tests can be made within 
a reasonably short period of time. 
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Lindale, Ga., Mills of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. Mill village houses are 
painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


OR interiors at their Lindale, 

Opelika and Biddeford Mills, and 
at their Lewiston Bleachery, Pepperell 
paints with Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
For exteriors of mill village houses at 
Lindale and Opelika, they use Outside 
Barreled Sunlight. 


INTERIOR Barreled Sunlight has 
long been used by textile mills to keep 
plant interiors lastingly white, clean, 
and well-lighted. Now fer exterior use 
many leading mills are adopting the 
new OUTSIDE Barreled Sunlight. 


This new exterior paint is intensely, 
brilliantly white; beautifully smooth. 
In its special field, it differs from ordi- 
nary paints to as marked a degree as 
the famous interior product. 


Unusually durable — remains clean 
and new-looking for a surprisingly long 
time. Even-wearing, hence in good 
condition when repainting becomes 
desirable. 


Sold in large drums and cans. 


tinted with oil colors. 


Easily 


See coupon. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 20-K Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New 
York—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors 
in all principal cities. 
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Help to 
PREVENT 
TROUBLE 


HEN trouble develops at the 
loom it may be well to examine 
your spooling process ... for spools that 


are not absolutely true are often respon- 


sible. The reason is easily apparent. 


As the yarn winds on the spool it should do so 
evenly. Otherwise overlapping and “tucking in” 
occurs. As this unevenly wound yarn is drawn off 
it often stretches or even breaks. And every strained 
section of yarn shows up later in trouble at the 


loom, or in the finished material. 


Lestershire Fibre Spools eliminate this trouble and 
worry. They are absolutely true on every surface, 
due to the exacting care with which they are made. 
Yarn winds on evenly, and is unwound at the cor- 
rect tension. Lestershire Fibre Spools result in better 


spooling and more economical spooling. 


SIS 


_ .—————— 
Southern Office 
Johnson City, New York 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


Write! Let us prove their merit. G UARANTE r D 
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All Branches of Cotton Industry 


Join in N.A.C.M. Conference on Distribution 


HE plans of President Hoover’s 

committee, appointed to study 

distribution problems, were pre- 
sented from the angle of their effect 
upon the cotton industry by the chair- 
man of the committee, Frederick M. 
Feiker, at the Thursday morning session 
of the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers in 
Boston this week. 

Following the opening remarks of 
Henry G. Lord, of TExTiLteE Wor tp, 
who presided, Mr. Feiker outlined the 
scope of the census of distribution and 
emphasized its primary value in the 
setting up of a basis of facts which will 
aid in the control of demand. 


The importance of securing balance 
between production and sales was em- 
phasized throughout the discussion, in 
which representatives of the various 
branches of the industry participated. 
The speakers included S. R. Glassford, 
president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, who 
spoke for the merchant; Frank B. 
Ricketson, vice-president of Ponemah, 
Quinebaug and Wauregan mills, and 
Ernest N. Hood, treasurer of Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., both of whom 
spoke from the manufacturer’s view- 
point; and Ephraim Freedman, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., who gave the retailer’s 
viewpoint. 


The Problem Stated 


He RY G. LORD, president of 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., who 
was chairman of the Distribution Ses- 
sion, introduced the subject as follows: 

“The textile industry has been charged 
with failure to grasp the problem of 
efficient distribution of its manufactured 
products. It has been  production- 
minded. It has looked upor the manu- 
facturing branch of the industfy as a 
separate unit whose interest ended when 
the product was turned over to the next 
in line instead of being a part of a chain 
of converters of raw material and de- 
livery of product to the final consumer. 
These various stages of distribution are 
as truly and closely related as the various 
processes of textile manufacturing itself, 
and the problems of retailers may de- 
pend for their proper solution upon the 
cooperation and necessary changes in 
production or processes in the preced- 
ing stages of manufacturing, converting 
or wholesale merchandising. 

“President Hoover, when Secretary of 
Commerce, laid especial emphasis on the 
elimination of waste in industry and par- 
ticularly in distribution. Any intelligent 
study of this question or indeed of any 
other question should be based on facts 
and until recently the available facts 
were very meager. In the last few 
years, however, the industry has become 
much more statistically minded. Through 
its different associations and The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute much valuable data 
concerning production, sales, and dis- 
tribution is regularly collated and pub- 
lished, and with the Government figures 
of operation, gives the industry a better 
picture of conditions than heretofore. 

“There have, however, been com- 
paratively few reliable figures concern- 
ing the units of distribution. Much has 
been said about the changes in retail dis- 


Convention story begins on page 126. 


tribution due to the department store, to 
the mail order houses and more recently 
to chain store distribution. We have 
heard about the effect of these changes 
on retail distribution, but there are still 
many things to be known about indi- 
vidual retailers; the number of such 
establishments, location, amount of busi- 
ness that they do by classes, whether 
they do it efficiently or inefficiently and 
a host of other facts that would affect 
the distribution of textile products. 
“Much of this information can best 
be obtained by the government and Con- 
gress has provided for such a census of 
distribution. At this meeting we are to 
learn of the Government’s plans for get- 
ting the facts and different speakers may 
make some comments and suggestions as 
to how this information can best be 
made more helpful. It will afford the 
opportunity to point out some new prob- 
lems and trends of merchandising and 
distribution of textile products and what 
perhaps may be termed the ‘friction 
points’ in the orderly and _ wasteless 
flow from mill to consumer. This is of 
course too big a subject to be thrashed 
out in a two-hour session, but some 
high-spots will, I hope, be emphasized. 
“Half of the sales problems confront- 
ing any business concern are the same 


Henry G. Lord, Who Presided at 
N.A.C.M. Session on Distribution 


that confront every competing concern 
in the same industry, and some industries 
have found that they can solve these 
problems more easily by cooperative ac- 
tion than by individual effort. Certainly 
the combination of individual and coop- 
erative effort ought to produce more 
desirable results than each without the 
other. 

“The cotton industry has always been 
individualistic, but during the past few 
years it has much more co- 
operatively-minded and some progress 
has been made in cooperative action be- 
tween members of similar groups both in 
production and in merchandising. There 
is still opportunity for much greater co- 
operation between the different groups 
of distributing factors, which might 
bring about mere orderly distribution of 
textile products and the elimination of 
considerable waste and expense.” 


become 


Feiker on Distribution Census . 


66 HE National Census of Distribu- 
tion as a Factor in Sales Con- 
trol” was the subject of an address by 
F. M. Feiker, chairman, advisory com- 
mittee, Census of Distribution, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and managing di- 
rector, the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. He said: 
“A profitable business appears today 
to be one in which the management has 
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secured some control over supply and 
demand through advance knowledge. 
Those industries which are apparently 
best ‘in balance’ those in which 
production and sales have been matched. 
The coming national Census of Distri- 
bution will have its primary value in 
setting up a basis of facts which will 
aid in the control of demand 

“This 


are 


problem of balance between 
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Frederick M. Feiker, Who Spoke on 


Census of Distribution 


supply and demand involves, of course, 
many factors, but one of the essentials 
everywhere recognized is the need of 
more basic facts. Manufacturers for 
many years have set up methods of 
controlling quality of production and 
cost of production. These methods in- 
clude programs of manufacturing stand- 
ardization and programs of cost-finding, 
which are today generally known, al- 
though there is in this field a wide 
opportunity still for the spreading of 
knowledge with regard to production 
costs as one of the bases for intelligent 
study of supply. In general, however, 
manufacturers have a control over out- 
put and costs of manufacture through 
predetermined standards which do not 
exist when it comes to selling. This 
basically is the reason for the tremen- 
deus wastes in selling. Business judg- 
ment is based less on fact and more on 
opinion, and as a result wasteful prac- 
tices have grown up. 


Predetermining Sales Volume 


“The methods for predetermining 
sales volume are naturally even more 
complicated than establishing the bases 
for the control of production. Produc- 
tion standards and costs have to do with 
physical quantities. Selling involves 
human likes and dislikes. No statistical 
picture therefore may be expected to 
solve the sales distribution problem. 
Questions of personal taste, of style, 
introduce the difficulty of determining 
in advance the wide or narrow accept- 
ance of new ideas. On the other hand, 
it is evident that no final solution can be 
found unless we begin to set up a com- 
prehensive picture of our distribution 
machinery in statistical terms compara- 
ble with the statistical picture of our 
production machinery available 
through the Census of Manufactures 
and the collective action of many trade 
associations, which collect and dissem- 
inate totals of volume produced and 
stocks on hand of commodities to their 
member companies. 


now 
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“Thus the broad objective of the com- 
ing Census of Distribution is, first, to 
provide a statistical picture or account 
of the number of distributors classified 
as to class, as to size, as to number of 
employees, and as to volume of business. 

“The present Census of Distribution 
was first projected by President Hoover 
when he was Secretary of Commerce 
and his sponsorship of this fundamental 
undertaking grew out of the recom- 
mendations made to him by many com- 
mittees, the most important one being 
an Advisory Committee, of which Owen 
D. Young was chairman and_ the 
speaker vice-chairman. The report of 
the latter committee made to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended “that business men both as in- 
dividuals and as groups in their trade 
associations” give serious consideration 
to the need for a census of distribution 
comparable with the Census of Manu- 


factures. 

“Later this committee following 
through its original recommendation 
co-operated with the Director of the 
Census, William M. Steuart, in setting 
up an experimental census of distribu- 
tion in eleven cities. The results of this 
experimental census were printed and 
disseminated through the co-operation 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. 


Included in Census Bill 


“As a result of this very thoughtful 
and searching analysis of the situation 
and with the co-operation of many in- 
dividuals and many trade organizations, 
supported by the President of the 
United States and by Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, and Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Julius Klein, Congress in- 
cluded in the bill for the Fifteenth 
Census of the United States a provision 
for taking a national Census of Dis- 
tribution. 

“To carry out the purposes of this 
provision and to advise in the detail of 
the taking of such a census, the Hon. 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary: of Com- 
merce, appointed an Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Census of Distribution. 

“The first task of the committee was 
to set up a definition as to the scope 
of such a Census of Distribution and 
after several meetings it has recom- 
mended that the Census of Distribution 
include the following: 

“1. A Census of mercantile establish- 
ments, that is, retail outlets of all classes 
of commodities, including special distribu- 
tors, such as hotels and restaurants, but 
not including such special outlets as barber 


shops, beauty shops and other similar small 
outlets. 


“2. A count of industrial goods dis- 
tributors, including some picture of the 
flow of goods from industry to industry. 

“3. An enumeration of wholesale estab- 
lishments. 

“4. A count of the distributors of mines 
and minerals, such as coal dealers. 

“5. An enumeration of the distributors 
of agricultural products. 

“6. An enumeration of distributors of 
construction equipment, building materials, 
etc. 

“Having arrived at this broad picture 
of distributive outlets, it is the desire of 








the committee to secure from each | 
the distributors outlined above a sched 
ule of their operation which will includ 
the following nine points: 


“1. Description of establishment. Nam 
of establishment, name of owner, locatio: 
etc., number of sales establishments co\ 
ered by this report, number of sales esta! 
lishments owned by this organization 
the United States. 

“2. Function performed, such as whol 
saler, commission merchant, broker, et 
If more than one function is performed 
indicate the major one. 

“3. Type of business, such as grocery, 
dry goods, hardware, furniture, etc. 

“4. Number of proprietors and firm mem 
bers. 

“5. Persons engaged and salaries, wages, 
commissions, and bonuses. Average num 
ber of traveling salesmen employed from 
January 1 to December 31, 1929, number 
of executives and all other employes, total 
employes. 

“6. Employes and salaries and wages 
by month. 

“7. Expenses other than salaries and 
wages. A. Expenses of traveling salesmen 
B. All other expenses, such as rent, adver- 
tising, etc. 

“8. Stock on hand for resale. Value of 
merchandise on hand December 31, 1929, 
or nearest inventory date. (At cost of re- 
placement value.) 

“9. Sales net. Gross sales less returned 
goods, discounts, and adjustments. 

The result of this part of the census will 
be of keen interest to all businesses which 


distribute through jobber or wholesale 
channels. 


“Tt will be seen that the task outlined 
is a tremendous one. But from the 
viewpoint of the elimination of waste 
in distribution we will arrive broadly 
at two objectives: 


“First: The Census will supply a classi 
fied body of statistics on (a) the number oi 
retailers by different lines, (b) the volume 
of their business, (c) some classification 
of commodities sold, (d) some beginnings 
of knowledge of the volume of commodities 
sold through different groups, (e) some 
comparison between one class of trade and 
another in different territories, (f) mor: 
basic information for the manufacturer i 
formulating sales quotas, (g) some basi 
information for jobbers and retailers about 
the flow of commodities and the percentage; 
they handle. 


Did We Make Money? 


“Second: It will start everybody think 
ing about sales costs. I am not sure but 
that the first census will be most valuabl: 
as an instrument of industrial and trad 
education in selling. I have believed that 
the dismal but necessary practices of cost 
accounting were set forward by the incom: 
tax blanks. Once a year, anyway, we hav: 
to know where we stand—did we mak: 
or lose money? The enforced balance sheet. 
known as the “Income Tax Schedule” may 
be said to be, in that sense, an educational! 
document. 

“The new census will be an enumeratio! 
or count and not a survey. It will not b 
a market analysis. But it should suppl; 
information which trade groups and indi 
viduals may put into practice. 

“From the activities which will be pr: 
moted by the census more business me! 
will be conscious of the opportunity fo: 
trade analysis than ever before. 

“We are still in the initial stage of find- 
ing how to control the costs of distribu- 
tion. Great areas of waste exist, not 
through the fault of the individual but 
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because the individual does not know. When 
you discover, as one jobber did by analyz- 
ing his sales and profits, commodity by 
commodity, that he could make more money 
hy reducing his volume, statistics meant 
something to him. 


“Tt will be useful to remember that 
what is being attempted is only one 
very large piece of the whole fabric. 
Owen D. Young suggests that the ideal 
and complete picture which every in- 
dustry should consider is something as 
iollows : 


“Tf we had trade associations in every 
field each working as a group on a stanard- 
ized method of collecting fundamental 
statistics of its particular industry, with 
standardized terminology, standardized 
nomenclature, standardized formulation of 
needs, we conceive we would have the ideal 
picture of voluntary statistical inquiry 
undertaken by the associations. 

“Tf our government statistics were inter- 
related and co-ordinated in such a man- 
ner that they would take advantage like- 
wise of the standardized terminology and 
forms and nomenclature of the trades, with 
various departments functioning to secure 
for them the adequate picture for their 
particular purposes without overlapping, 
we would conceive that we had an ideal, 
inter-related system between Federal sta- 
tistics and voluntary statistics of the trade 
associations. 

“Likewise, if our states so ordered their 
statistics for their purposes that they con- 
ceived the necessity for standardization and 
simplification in nomenclature, terminology, 
ete., again we would arrive at a situation 
which would eliminate present wastes. 

“For it seems to us that the ideal would 
be to have statistics vital to the industries 
on the one hand, in terms of intimate in- 
formation, and vital to all our people in 


terms of economic surveys, flowing as a 
stream from its many sources and many 
branches to a common pool of ordered 
knowledge, there mobilized for economic 
consideration of the country as a whole, 
and in turn flowing back to industry in 
terms of a composite picture of the ebb and 
flow of trade. 

“*We conceive that our present statistical 
situation follows not from the want of 
ability and effort in the various collecting 
and interpreting agencies, whether private 
or public, but rather that waste flows from 
disorder, and if we may order this effort 
through a common understanding of our 
general needs, we will have arrived at an 
ideal of attainment in obtaining statistics 
of business and industry. 

“‘Every practical step which can be 
taken to these broad ends should be taken. 
We should seek the co-operation of all 
engaged in statistical determination and 
interpretation, so that they may see together 
the common objectives and our common 
needs in this great field of commercial 
endeavor. 

“When we analyze the confusion we 
recognize that it follows partly from a 
lack of a common nomenclature, that it is 
partly grown up because individual agencies 
have grown up without regard to each 
other, and that the primary present need 


_is to develop through co-operation a sys- 


tematic and ordered approach to this whole 
subject, so that statistics will be of use for 
primary purposes for which they are col- 
lected in the trade associations, and that 
these narrow currents of basic information 
will merge as a wide current, not only for 
the common good but for the individual 
good of each of the contributing streams. 
“We must arrive at standards of form, 
of terminology, of the technique of the 
collection of our statistical information, so 
that the individual parts of our puzzle be- 
come one great picture when put together.’ ” 


Consumer Acceptance 


‘6 ATION-WIDE Research as a 

Factor in Consumer Acceptance” 
was the subject of the address by 
Ephraim Freedman, director, bureau 
of standards, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 


New York. He said in part: 

“As retailers our finger must of 
necessity be constantly held close to 
the pulse of the public, not alone to 
determine the trend of fashion, but 
also to diagnose the fluctuating pul- 
sations and currents, as well as to rec- 
ognize symptoms of sickness or dis- 
tress. 

“These symptoms are seldom ap- 
parent even to the person being af- 
fected, except in a vague and rather 
indiscernible manner which brings 
about general discontent and a gradual 
weaning away from the use of various 
materials. Other articles are substi- 
tuted because of real or alleged su- 
periority. The result, in so far as the 
particular industry is concerned, is 
stagnation — characterized by partial 
or complete suspension of activities and 
financial debilitation. 

“Numerous agencies scattered over 
the length and breadth of the land, 
represented by the Federal Bureau of 
Standards, home economics depart- 
ments of the various colleges, federa- 
tions of women’s clubs, and assccia- 


tions, such as the National Laundry 
Owners’ Association, and the Nationa! 
Association of Cleaners and Dyers, are 
educating the public to demand an 
equitable return for every dollar in- 
vested in a purchase. 


Research Needed 


“As purchasing agents for the con- 
sumer, we long ago recognized the need 
for nation-wide research as a factor 
in building up consumer acceptance of 
merchandise. This, it may be well at 
this time to define as that degree of 
satisfaction afforded by the appearance 
and performance of the article pur- 
chased, which will urge the consumer 
to readily purchase a similar article 
should occasion demand. 

“We find it necessary to: 

“1. Analyze and compare offerings of 
manufacturers, to obtain facts as to con- 
tent and to determine best .value. 

“2. Conduct tests for the purpose of 
ascertaining performance and durability. 

“3. Test materials returned by customers 
for adjustment. 

“4. Gather and classify information for 
the purpose of drawing up specifications for 
the standardization of merchandise. 


Conditions for Investigation 


“Tt is interesting to note that marked 
improvement is to be seen in the quality 
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Ephraim Freedman, Who Spoke on 
Consumer Acceptance 


of cotton now obtainable as 
compared to that examined two years 
ago. There are, however, a number of 
conditions which, thoroughly investi- 
gated and properly made use of, should 
prove of great value to the consumer 
and, at the same time, provide a greater 
outlet for your merchandise. I have 
particular reference to the initiation, 
or more active prosecution, of existing 
investigations of: 


“ 


gC ¢ yds 


1. The construction of materials. 
“9 7 


2. The washability of fabrics. 
“3. Crocking of dyestuffs 
4. Shrinkage. 
5. Waterproofing of 
and other articles. 
“6. Cotton yarns used in the manufacture 
of hosiery. 
“7. Proper 
fabrics. 
“8. Labeling of finished rather than cut 
size of sheets and pillowcases 
“9. Use of cotton and cotton 
articles of bedding. 
“10. Development of 
umbrella materials. 
“11. Use of finer yarns in construction 
“12. And above all, the creation of min- 
imum standards which should be _ incor- 
porated in the specifications for merchan- 
dise. 


“ fabrics, garments 


nomenclature for cotton 


linters in 


cotton yarns for 


“There is a growing demand for cot- 
ton goods of better construction. De- 
basing of materials by reducing the 
filling or picks is to be frowned upon, 
for not alone does it introduce unfair 
competition, but of even greater im- 
portance it results in the production 
of inferior fabrics which do not meas- 
ure up to the consumer’s requirements 
of strength and durability. Imagine if 
you will, a nurse-maid’s uniform made 
of poplin or broadcloth. Imagine this 
same uniform being tugged at, and 
pulled by one or more youngsters, and 
note the slipping of the warp threads 
as a result. Note the same slippage 
taking place in some of the poplins 
used for men’s shirts, batiste used in 
nightgowns and numerous other arti- 
cles. 

“The washability cf cottons does not 
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the re-winding from warp mill to beam 
in the ordinary way 


The main improvement in_ knitted 
hose and half-hose machines is in the 
production ol finer gages, up to 350 


needles being common 


for 34 or 3} 


comparatively 


in. diametet The tension 


ing and lubrication of drawing-oft 
rollers ha also been considerably im 
proved. Many machines have now 
special clocking devices in Hoating 
stitch embroidery, producing fish net 


and lace effects, etc. The various meth 
ods of reverse plating are gradually be 
coming generally adopted. The dogless 
drive has eliminated the fault of the 


spiral effect. There has been a vast in 


crease in the number of patterns on 
fancy } hose machines, and the ribbed 
machines are now more satisfactory. 


Space will not allow of a description of 
many of the new machines and motions 
which have been added to existing ma- 
chines, and many of the ideas are dupli 
cated. 

Several firms are showing ‘“Inter- 
lock” machines for producing the inter- 
lock fabric, patents for which have re- 
cently expired. A new “Universal” 
circular jacquard machine shown by the 
Harrison Patent Knitting Machine Co., 
Ltd., attracted attention. This machine 
will produce a large number of compli- 
cated designs in two three colors. 
The main feature is that every needle 
is operated singly by means of a 
jacquard harness. An Adolfe Saurer 
machine for the production of elastic 
webs aroused interest. The 
machine is used for wides and the 2Bb 
machine for weaving narrows, and a 
special point is made of the rigidity. 
The shedding is controlled by a tappet 
shedding motion or by dobby or by both, 
and 16 springless and positively driven 
shafts are applied. The batten is con- 
structed either single box two high, or 
with double shuttle one high with over 
pick and drop box. They are fitted in 
either case with a positive shuttle drive. 


A New Flat-Bed Machine 


or 


also 2Be. 


An interesting power flat-bed knitting 
machine was exhibited by W. & J. 
Foster, Ltd., Preston. This has a race- 
course cam track running round the 
beds. Six eight cam-boxes run 
round this course, and the machine runs 
on similar lines to a six or eight feed 
circular machine. It has, of course, the 
additional advantage that the width of 
the tubular fabric is variable, producing 
a range of garments which it would re- 
quire four circular machines to produce. 
Moreover the fabric is claimed to be far 
superior to that produced on a circular 


or 


machine. It is likewise used for the 
manufacture of plaited jacquard pat 
terns. 

There have been few alterations in 
the general construction of hosiery 


dyeing machinery, and the main develop 
ments seem to lie in the improvement 
of the materials from which they are 
made. Several firms are now showing 
improved dyeing plant, the whole of the 
internal surface of which is constructed 
from stainless polished steel replacing 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


International Raw Silk Technical 


Conference, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Oct 15 to Nov. 8, 1929 
Philadelphia Wool and Textile 


\ssociation, Annual Meeting, Phil 
adelphia, Nov. 15, 1929 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Annual 
Meeting, American House, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 16, 1929 

North Carolina Cotton Manufac 
turers Association, Winter Meet 
ing, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
N. C., Nov 22-23, 1929 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
2-7, 1929. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 6-7, 1929. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





parts formerly made of wood. The 
Longclose Engineering Co. of Leeds 
have introduced patent squeezer rollers 
to their piece dyeing machine. 

In centrifugal hydro-extractors the 
most interesting feature is a new timing 
device, which automatically stops the 
machine at any set time. This has been 


introduced by H. Krantz of Aachen, 
Germany. Several features connected 
with the production of rayon were 


shown by E. Blaschke of Berlin-Tegel. 
A new electrical centrifugal motor for 
spinning machines was _ interesting. 
The firm also showed a brake switch 
made entirely out of “Bakelite,” and a 
filter made of porous glass for insuring 
absolutely clean viscose reaching the jet, 
was likewise included. 


A Section on Yarns 


The yarn section was chiefly interest- 
ing from the point of view of rayon as 
there is very little new in woolen, silk 
and cotton hosiery yarns. Courtaulds, 
Harbens, British Enka, and three of the 
new rayon companies were exhibiting. 
Courtaulds was showing its hosiery and 
lace varns, and included for the first 
time at an exposition “Durafil” Lilien- 
feld rayon, which was also made up into 
hose of exceedingly fine quality. 
“Microsil,” which contains 120 fila- 
ments in 150 denier, is now being pro- 
duced by Harbens and in an un- 
degummed state. Interest was shown in 


1s 


“Magvarovarer” ( Hungarian) col- 
lodion yarns which were made into a 


range of lightweight fabrics, including 
georgettes and crepe satins of remark- 
ably soft handle. “Celta,” and “Rhodia- 
seta” yarns and fabrics manufactured 
from them were also included. 

The progress being made 
country with the utilization 


this 
spun 


in 


of 
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rayon was shown by a Lancashire cor 
ton firm, Gartside & Co., Ltd., who a: 
spinning it fine as cott 
counts. Dress and lingerie  tabru 
made entirely from this have a remar! 
able handle, and are said to wear a) 
wash well. The same firm manutacturs 
cloth for typewriter ribbons, made fro 
finest Sea Island cotton 


as 75s 





New Abrasion Machine 
(Continued from page 146) 





stand considerable wear lengthwise ol 
these threads. When rubbed crosswise 
however, the wear is equally destru 


tive. An average should therefore bh 
taken. 
Building Machine 
The machine used for this type of 


work is not at all of expensive construc- 
tion. All portions of it can be built by 
ordinarily good mechanics with the ex- 
ception of the ball bearings. The latter 
of course can be purchased readily on 
the open market. It is the hope of the 
writer that many concerns will build 
for themselves this type of machine and 
make a study of their productions from 
the standpoint of resistance to wear. 
Machines of this type have been used 
for many years in the textile laboratory 
of the Institute of Technology and it is 
believed by the writer that such ma- 
chines have never been patented and are 
not patentable. 

The design of the cam naturally has 
to he carried out with considerable 
care. If the cloth moves with varying 
velocity, the wear upon it will not be 
uniform. The cam outline is designed 
to give a uniform accelaration during 
the first 14 in. of cloth movement. Then 
follows 15 in. of uniform cloth motion, 
and lastly a deceleration of 14 in. As 
explained above, the central portion 15 
in. in length should alone be used for 
the abrasion tests. 

If any concerns contemplate building 
this machine they are requested to com- 
municate with the author. Full blue- 
print details may be secured from the 
textile laboratory of the institute at cost. 
A template for the cam outline, Fig. 5, 
full size, is also included and _ printed 
instructions for operating the machine 
and making all the necessary calcula- 


tions. It is believed by this means that 
numerous textile concerns can study 
their own products with regard to 


wear and answer their own questions in 
this direction. 

The effect of atmospheric conditions 
upon wear has not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. As a matter of course 
standard temperature and humidity con- 
ditions are always used at the institute 
in tests of this character. When a com- 
parison of but two or three fabrics is 
desired, it is in all probability suffi- 
ciently accurate to condition the several 
fabrics side by side to a general state 
of uniformity, and then to proceed with 
the tests as rapidly as possible. This 
at least gives fairly uniform conditions, 
provided the tests can be made within 
a reasonably short period of time. 








All Branches of Cotton Industry 


Join in N.A.C.M. Conference on Distribution 


SN HE plans of President Hoover's 
committee, appointed to study 
distribution problems, were pre- 

nted from the angle of their effect 
pon the cotton industry by the chair- 
nan of the committee, Frederick M. 
leiker, at the Thursday morning session 

the annual meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers in 
Boston this week. 

Following the opening remarks of 
Henry G. Lord, of TExtTiLte Wor tp, 
who presided, Mr. Feiker outlined the 
scope of the census of distribution and 
emphasized its primary value in the 
setting up of a basis of facts which will 
aid in the control of demand. 


The importance of securing balance 
between production and sales was em 
phasized throughout the discussion, in 
which representatives of the various 
branches of the industry participated. 
The speakers included S. R. Glassford, 
president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, who 
spoke for the merchant; Frank B. 
Ricketson, vice-president of Ponemah, 
Quinebaug and Wauregan mills, and 
Ernest N. Hood, treasurer of Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., both of whom 
spoke from the manufacturer’s view- 
point ; and Ephraim Freedman, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., who gave the retailer’s 
viewpoint. 


The Problem Stated 


eae* G. LORD, president of 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., who 
was chairman of the Distribution Ses- 
sion, introduced the subject as follows: 

“The textile industry has been charged 
with failure to grasp the problem of 
efficient distribution of its manufactured 
products. It has been  production- 
minded. It has looked upon the manu- 
facturing branch of the industry as a 
separate unit whose interest ended when 
the product was turned over to the next 
in line instead of being a part of a chain 
of converters of raw material and de- 
livery of product to the final consumer. 
(hese various stages of distribution are 
is truly and closely related as the various 
processes of textile manufacturing itself, 
and the problems of retailers may de- 
pend for their proper solution upon the 
cooperation and necessary changes in 
production or processes in the preced- 
ing stages of manufacturing, converting 
or wholesale merchandising. 

“President Hoover, when Secretary of 
(commerce, laid especial emphasis on the 
climination of waste in industry and par- 
ticularly in distribution. Any intelligent 

tudy of this question or indeed of any 
ther question should be based on facts 
ind until recently the available facts 
ere very meager. In the last few 
ears, however, the industry has become 
uch more statistically minded. Through 
ts different associations and The Cot- 
m-Textile Institute much valuable data 
oncerning production, sales, and dis- 
ribution is regularly collated and pub- 
shed, and with the Government figures 
operation, gives the industry a better 
icture of conditions than heretofore. 

“There have, however, been com- 

aratively few reliable figures concern- 
‘ing the units of distribution. Much has 

een said about the changes in retail dis- 


Convention story begins on page 126. 


tribution due to the department store, to 
the mail order houses and more recently 
to chain store distribution. We have 
heard about the effect of these changes 
on retail distribution, but there are still 
many things to be known about indi- 
vidual retailers; the number of such 
establishments, location, amount of busi- 
ness that they do by classes, whether 
they do it efficiently or inefficiently and 
a host of other facts that would affect 
the distribution of textile products. 
“Much of this information can best 
be obtained by the government and Con- 
gress has provided for such a census of 
distribution. At this meeting we are to 
learn of the Government’s plans for get- 
ting the facts and different speakers may 
make some comments and suggestions as 
to how this information can best be 
made more helpful. It will afford the 
opportunity to point out some new prob- 
lems and trends of merchandising and 
distribution of textile products and what 
perhaps may be termed the ‘friction 
points’ in the orderly and wasteless 
flow from mill to consumer. This is of 
course too big a subject to be thrashed 
out in a two-hour session, but some 
high-spots will, I hope, be emphasized. 
“Half of the sales problems confront- 
ing any business concern are the same 





Henry G. Lord, Who Presided at 


N.A.C.M. Session on Distribution 


that confront every competing concern 
in the same industry, and some industries 
have found that they can solve these 
problems more easily by coopérative ac- 
tion than by individual effort. Certainly 
the combination of individual and coop- 
erative effort ought to produce more 
desirable results than each without the 
other. 

“The cotton industry has always been 
individualistic, but during the past few 
years it has become much more co- 
operatively-minded and some progress 
has been made in cooperative action be- 
tween members of similar groups both in 
production and in merchandising. There 
is still opportunity for much greater co- 
operation between the different groups 
of distributing factors, which might 
bring about mere orderly distribution of 
textile products and the elimination of 
considerable waste and expense.” 


Feiker on Distribution Census 


66 HE National Census of Distribu- 
tion as a Factor in Sales Con- 
trol” was the subject of an address by 
F. M. Feiker, chairman, advisory com- 
mittee, Census of Distribution, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and managing di- 
rector, the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. He said: 
“A profitable business appears today 
to be one in which the management has 
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secured some control over supply and 
demand through advance knowledge. 
Those industries which are apparently 
best ‘in balance’ are those in which 
production and sales have been matched. 
The coming national Census of Distri- 
bution will have its primary value in 
setting up a basis of facts which will 
aid in the control of demand. 


“This problem of balance between 
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Frederick M. Feiker, Who Spoke on 
Census of Distribution 


supply and demand involves, of course, 
many factors, but one of the essentials 
everywhere recognized is the need of 
more basic facts. Manufacturers for 
many years have set up methods of 
controlling quality of production and 
cost of production. These methods in- 
clude programs of manufacturing stand- 
ardization and programs of cost-finding, 
which are today generally known, al- 
though there is in this field a wide 
opportunity still for the spreading of 
knowledge with regard to production 
costs as one of the bases for intelligent 
study of supply. In general, however, 
manufacturers have a control over out- 
put and costs of manufacture through 
predetermined standards which do not 
exist when it comes to selling. This 
basically is the reason for the tremen- 
dcus wastes in selling. Business judg- 
ment is base] less on fact and more on 
opinion, and as a result wasteful prac- 
tices have grown up. 


Predetermining Sales Volume 


“The methods for  predetermining 
sales volume are naturally even more 
complicated than establishing the bases 
for the control of production. Produc- 
tion standards and costs have to do with 
physical quantities. Selling involves 
human likes and dislikes. No statistical 
picture therefore may be expected to 
solve the sales distribution problem. 
Questions of personal taste, of style, 
introduce the difficulty of determining 
in advance the wide or narrow accept- 
ance of new ideas. On the other hand, 
it is evident that no final solution can be 
tound unless we begin to set up a com- 
prehensive picture of our distribution 
machinery in statistical terms compara- 
ble with the statistical picture of our 
production machinery now available 
through the Census of Manufactures 
and the collective action of many trade 
associations, which collect and dissem- 
inate totals of volume produced and 
stocks on hand of commodities to their 
member companies. 
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“Thus the broad objective of the com- 
ing Census of Distribution is, first, to 
provide a statistical picture or account 
of the number of distributors classified 
as to class, as to size, as to number of 
employees, and as to volume of business. 

“The present Census of Distribution 
was first projected by President Hoover 
when he was Secretary of Commerce 
and his sponsorship of this fundamental 
undertaking grew out of the recom- 
mendations made to him by many com- 
mittees, the most important one being 
an Advisory Committee, of which Owen 
D. Young was chairman and_ the 
speaker vice-chairman. The report of 
the latter committee made to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended “that business men both as in- 
dividuals and as groups in their trade 
associations” give serious consideration 
to the need for a census of distribution 
comparable with the Census of Manu- 
factures. 

“Later this committee following 
through its original recommendation 
co-operated with the Director of the 
Census, William M. Steuart, in setting 
up an experimental census of distribu- 
tion in eleven cities. The results of this 
experimental census were printed and 
disseminated through the co-operation 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. 


Included in Census Bill 


“As a result of this very thoughtful 
and searching analysis of the situation 
and with the co-operation of many in- 
dividuals and many trade organizations, 
supported by the President of the 
United States and by Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, and Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Julius Klein, Congress in- 
cluded in the bill for the Fifteenth 
Census of the United States a provision 
for taking a national Census of Dis- 
tribution. 

‘To carry out the purposes of this 
provision and to advise in the detail of 
the taking of such a census, the Hon. 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, appointed an Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Census of Distribution. 

“The first task of the committee was 
to set up a definition as to the scope 
of such a Census of Distribution and 
after several meetings it has recom- 
mended that the Census of Distribution 
include the following: 

“1, A Census of mercantile establish- 
ments, that is, retail outlets of all classes 
of commodities, including special distribu- 
tors, such as hotels and restaurants, but 
not including such special outlets as barber 
shops, beauty shops and other similar small 
outlets. 

“2, A count of industrial goods dis- 
tributors, including some picture of the 
flow of goods from industry to industry. 

“3. An enumeration of wholesale estab- 
lishments. 

“4. A count of the distributors of mines 
and minerals, such as coal dealers. 

“5. An enumeration of the distributors 
of agricultural products. 

“o. An enumeration of distributors of 
construction equipment, building materials, 
etc. 

“Having arrived at this broad picture 
of distributive outlets, it is the desire of 
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the committee to secure from each of 
the distributors outlined above a sche 
ule of their operation which will incluce 
the following nine points: 


“1. Description of establishment. Nar 
of establishment, name of owner, location, 
etc., number of sales establishments co, - 
ered by this report, number of sales esta 
lishments owned by this organization 
the United States. 

“2. Function performed, such as whole- 
saler, commission merchant, broker, et 
If more than one function is performe: 
indicate the major one. 

“3. Type of business, such as grocer 
dry goods, hardware, furniture, etc. 

“4. Number of proprietors and firm mem- 
bers. 

“5. Persons engaged and salaries, wages, 
commissions, and bonuses. Average num- 
ber of traveling salesmen employed from 
January 1 to December 31, 1929, number 
of executives and all other employes, total 
employes. 

“6. Employes and salaries and wages 
by month. 

“7. Expenses other than salaries and 
wages. A. Expenses of traveling salesmen. 
B. All other expenses, such as rent, adver- 
tising, etc. 

“8. Stock on hand for resale. Value of 
merchandise on hand December 31, 1929, 
or nearest inventory date. (At cost of re- 
placement value. ) 

“9. Sales net. Gross sales less returned 
goods, discounts, and adjustments. 

The result of this part of the census will 
be of keen interest to all businesses which 
distribute through jobber or wholesale 
channels. 


“It will be seen that the task outlined 
is a tremendous one. But from the 
viewpoint of the elimination of waste 
in distribution we will arrive broadly 
at two objectives: 


‘ 


- a - 
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“First: The Census will supply a classi- 
fied body of statistics on (a) the number of 
retailers by different lines, (b) the volume 
of their business, (c) some classification 
of commodities sold, (d) some beginnings 
of knowledge of the volume of commodities 
sold through different groups, (e) some 
comparison between one class of trade and 
another in different territories, (f) more 
basic information for the manufacturer in 
formulating sales quotas, (g) some basic 
information for jobbers and retailers about 
the flow of commodities and the percentages 
they handle. 


Did We Make Money? 


“Second: It will start everybody think 
ing about sales costs. I am not sure but 
that the first census will be most valuable 
as an instrument of industrial and trade 
education in selling. I have believed that 
the dismal but necessary practices of cost 
accounting were set forward by the income 
tax blanks. Once a year, anyway, we hav 
to know where we stand—did we make 
or lose money? The enforced balance sheet. 
known as the “Income Tax Schedule” may 
be said to be, in that sense, an educational 
document. 

“The new census will be an enumerati: 
or count and not a survey. It will not bh: 
a market analysis. But it should supp! 
information which trade groups and ind 
viduals may put into practice. 

“From the activities which will be pr: 
moted by the census more business m« 
will be conscious of the opportunity f 
trade analysis than ever before. 

“We are still in the initial stage of fin 
ing how to control the costs of distrib 
tion. Great areas of waste exist, 1 
through the fault of the individual bu‘ 
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be .use the individual does not know. When 
yo: discover, as one jobber did by analyz- 
in. his sales and profits, commodity by 
con modity, that he could make more money 
by. reducing his volume, statistics meant 
something to him. 


It will be useful to remember that 
what is being attempted is only one 
very large piece of the whole fabric. 
Owen D. Young suggests that the ideal 
ani complete picture which every in- 
dustry should consider is something as 
follows: 

If we had trade associations in every 
field each working as a group on a stanard- 
ized method of collecting fundamental 
statistics of its particular industry, with 
standardized terminology, standardized 
nomenclature, standardized formulation of 
needs, we conceive we would have the ideal 
picture of voluntary statistical inquiry 
undertaken by the associations. 

’ ‘Tf our government statistics were inter- 
related and co-ordinated in such a man- 
ner that they would take advantage like- 
wise of the standardized terminology and 
forms and nomenclature of the trades, with 
various departments functioning to secure 
for them the adequate picture for their 
particular purposes without overlapping, 
we would conceive that we had an ideal, 
inter-related system between Federal sta- 
tistics and voluntary statistics of the trade 
associations. 

* ‘Likewise, if our states so ordered their 
statistics for their purposes that they con- 
ceived the necessity for standardization and 
simplification in nomenclature, terminology, 
etc., again we would arrive at a situation 
which would eliminate present wastes. 

‘For it seems to us that the ideal would 
be to have statistics vital to the industries 
on the one hand, in terms of intimate in- 
formation, and vital to all our people in 


Consumer 


‘X\TATION-WIDE Research as a 
4 N Factor in Consumer Acceptance” 
W the subject otf the address by 
phraim Freedman, director, bureau 
ot standards, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
New York. He said in part: 

\s retailers our finger must of 
necessity be constantly held close to 
the pulse of the public, not alone to 
determine the trend of fashion, but 
Iso to diagnose the fluctuating pul- 

ions and currents, as well as to rec- 
ognize symptoms of sickness or dis- 
(hese symptoms are seldom ap- 
ent even to the person being af- 
ted, except in a vague and rather 
scernible manner which brings 
it general discontent and a gradual 
ining away from the use of various 
erials. Other articles are substi- 
(| because of real or alleged su- 
ority. The result, in so far as the 
ticular industry is concerned, is 
nation —- characterized by partial 
mplete suspension of activities and 
neial debilitation. 
Numerous agencies scattered over 
length and breadth of the land, 
esented by the Federal Bureau of 
dards, home economics depart- 
ts of the various colleges, federa- 
s of women’s clubs, and associa- 


terms of economic surveys, flowing as a 
stream from its many sources and many 
branches to a common pool of ordered 
knowledge, there mobilized for economic 
consideration of the country as a whole, 
and in turn flowing back to industry in 
terms of a composite picture of the ebb and 
flow of trade. 

“*We conceive that our present statistical 
situation follows not from the want of 
ability and effort in the various collecting 
and interpreting agencies, whether private 
or public, but rather that waste flows from 
disorder, and if we may order this effort 
through a common understanding of our 
general needs, we will have arrived -at an 
ideal of attainment in obtaining statistics 
of business and industry. 

“Every practical step which can be 
taken to these broad ends should be taken. 
We should seek the co-operation of all 
engaged in statistical determination and 
interpretation, so that they may see together 
the common objectives and our common 
needs in this great field of commercial 
endeavor. , 

“When we analyze the confusion we 
recognize that it follows partly from a 
lack of a common nomenclature, that it is 
partly grown up because individual agencies 
have grown up without regard to each 
other, and that the primary present need 
is to develop through co-operation a sys- 
tematic and ordered approach to this whole 
subject, so that statistics will be of use for 
primary purposes for which they are col- 
lected in the trade associations, and that 
these narrow currents of basic information 
will merge as a wide current, not only for 
the common good but for the individual 
good of each of the contributing streams. 

“We must arrive at standards of form, 
of terminology, of the technique of the 
collection of our statistical information, so 
that the individual parts of our puzzle be- 
come one great picture when put together.’ ” 


Acceptance 


tions, such as the National Laundry 
Owners’ Association, and the Nationa! 
Association of Cleaners and Dyers, are 
educating the public to ‘demand an 
equitable return for every dollar in- 
vested in a purchase. 


Research Needed 


“As purchasing agents for the con- 
sumer, we long ago recognized the need 
for nation-wide research as a factor 
in building up consumer acceptance of 
merchandise. This, it may be well at 
this time to define as that degree of 
satisfaction afforded by the appearance 
and performance of the article pur- 
chased, which will urge the consumer 
to readily purchase a similar article 
should occasion demand. 

“We find it necessary to: 

“1. Analyze and compare offerings of 
manufacturers, to obtain facts as to con- 
tent and to determine best value. 

“2. Conduct tests for the purpose of 
ascertaining performance and durability. 

“3. Test materials returned by customers 
for adjustment. 

“4. Gather and classify information for 
the purpose of drawing up specifications for 
the standardization of merchandise. 


Conditions for Investigation 


“It is interesting to note that marked 
improvement is to be seen in the quality 
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Consumer Acceptance 


of cotton goods now obtainable as 
compared to that examined two years 
ago. There are, however, a number of 
conditions which, thoroughly investi- 
gated and properly made use of, should 
prove of great value to the consumer 
and, at the same time, provide a greater 
outlet for your merchandise. I have 
particular reference to the initiation, 
or more active prosecution, of existing 
investigations of : 

“1. The construction of materials. 
“2. The washability of fabrics. 
“3. Crocking of dyestuffs. 

“4. Shrinkage. 

“5. Waterproofing of 
and other articles. 

“6. Cotton yarns used in the manufacture 
of hosiery. 
“7. Proper 
fabrics. 

“8. Labeling of finished rather than cut 
size of sheets and pillowcases. 

“9. Use of cotton and cotton 
articles of bedding. 

“10. Development of 
umbrella materials. 

“11. Use of finer yarns in construction. 

“12. And above all, the creation of min- 
imum standards which should be _ incor- 
porated in the specifications for merchan- 
dise. 


fabrics, garments 


nomenclature for cotton 


linters in 


cotton yarns for 


“There is a growing demand for cot- 
ton goods of better construction. De- 
basing of materials by reducing the 
filling or picks is to be frowned upon, 
for not alone does it introduce unfair 
competition, but of even greater im- 
portance it results in the production 
of inferior fabrics which do not meas- 
ure up to the consumer’s requirements 
of strength and durability. Imagine if 
you will, a nurse-maid’s uniform made 
of poplin or broadcloth. Imagine this 
same uniform being tugged at, and 
pulled by one or more youngsters, and 
note the slipping of the warp threads 
as a result. Note the same slippage 
taking place in some of the poplins 
used for men’s shirts, batiste used in 
nightgowns and numerous other arti- 
cles. 

“The washability cf cottons does not 
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present the problem it did two years 
ago. Considerable work is yet to be 
done especially in the manufacture and 
dyeing of articles such as men’s paja- 
mas, bindings bedspreads, spool thread, 
etc. 

‘The crocking or transferring of 
color presents another one of the many 


problems. Particularly is this true 
with materials used for swings, ham- 


mocks, and umbrellas. People do not 
enjoy looking like zebras or leopards 
after arising from lawn swings or camp 
chairs, nor are pleasant thoughts 
aroused when one views a stained gar- 
ment because a wet umbrella was held 
too closely. 

‘The shrinkage of material also re- 
quires further study. Here, however, 
I should judge the remedy is in sight 
if manufacturers will see that their 
goods are not stretched after coming 
from the dye or finishing bath. 

‘The enthusiasm for shower-proof 
coats is frequently dampened when 
they fail to protect one against rain. 
The cause of failure is faulty construc- 
tion or insufficient waterproofing. The 
result is a falling off in demand for a 
type of garment that everyone should 
poss¢ SS. 

“We recently completed an extensive 
investigation of hosiery in an endeavor 


to ascertain the reason for their medi- 
ocre wearing properties. We learned 
something about the cottons yarns 


used. Much improvement can un- 
doubtedly be made in this direction. 

“Materials are today being offered 
for sale under names not properly de- 
scriptive of them. Many a 
poplin or chambray is masquerading 
under the name of broadcloth because 
of the demand for the latter—and sin- 
gle-ply materials are frequently sold as 
two-ply by one or two. 

‘The average 
especially, 


piece of 





housewife and more 
the ne wlywed does not know 
in spite of the extremely small type ap- 
pearing on the label that the dimensions 
of a bedsheet represent the size of the 
sheet before it is hemmed. The bed 
is measured, the sheets are purchased, 
they seem a little shorter than one 
would expect but nevertheless they are 


kept. But, after they return from the 
laundry they have just shrunk suff- 
ciently to cause a domestic upheaval. 


Spun Silk Men Clean House 


‘About eighteen 
Director of the 
Committee 
washability 


months ago the 
Spun Silk Research 
asked us to conduct some 
y tests on a number of sam- 
ples of so-called tub silks selected from 
fabrics sold in the market. 


“We were informed they would 
withstand washing at a high degree of 
temperature. We washed those sam- 


ples at 100, 120, 140, 160, 
and at the boil. The 
astonishing 


180 degrees 
results were both 
and amusing, for the colors 
of most of the materials remained in 
the tub. 

“We communicated our 
the committee 
further 
Our aid 


findings to 
who apparently without 
ado started out to clean house. 

was further enlisted by this 
same committee in an effort to improve 
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the construction of their 
“They are solving the 
the following manner: 
up specifications. They have created a 
name for the line of materials con- 
forming to these specifications. They 
have caused manufacturers to agree to 
live up to these standards, in return 
for which the latter are permitted to 
label their merchandise with this par- 
ticular name. They have set into mo- 
tion the machinery to check upon the 
manufacturer and to protect the good 
name of their standardized product. 
Already, there is a very marked falling 
off in the demand for this debased 
wash silk and a more than correspond- 
ing increase in the volume of business 
for the better article made under the 
committee's minimum specifications. 


materials. 
Situation in 
They have set 


Standards of Color Fastness 


“A number of 


finishers and dyers 
have, 


within the last few years, under- 
taken to establish standards of relative 
fastness, washing and bleaching. Some 
of them maintain their own labora- 
tories, others have banded together as 
an association, and have their materials 
tested by an independent laboratory 
upon whose judgment, I .am told, de- 
pends whether or not the materials 
may bear their stamp of approval. 
This shows a distinct and progressive 
movement in the right direction which 
should be encouraged to the nth degree 
with all the resources at your com- 
mand. 


Well Directed Research Pays 


“Unfortunately many manufacturers 
are debasing their products to sell at 
a price and many retailers are buying 
on a price basis, content with the 
knowledge that they are purchasing as 
cheaply as their competitors. The fal- 
lacy of this attitude is becoming self- 
evident through the falling off in sales 


and loss in profits. The consumer will 
not continue to buy inferior merchan- 
dise even though manufacturers are 
willing to reduce their profits to a 
minimum in order to make a sale. 
Progressive retailers have recognized 
this fact and have started testing 


laboratories. 
drygoods 
laboratory 
members. 

“If research is to be successfully 
pursued it is necessary that there be 
made available a well equipped labor- 


At least one of the retail 
associations has a_ testing 
available for the use of its 





atory. This should be headed by a 
person who is capable of reducing tlie 
textile problem to the simple formula 
of consumer acceptance, which as | 
remarked before, is to be interpreted 
in terms of strength, durability, and 
performance under conditions inciden- 
tal to normal wear. If the industry 1s 
to advance, it must look upon the re- 
search laboratory and the research 
man as an investment rather than as a 
liability. 

“Standards should be created for all 


materials. These should include min- 
imum specifications for yarns, piece- 
goods and manufactured articles. They 


should embrace tests the results of 
which will convey to the ultimate con- 
sumer the desired information regarding 
the material in question. 


Will Not Create Sales Resistance 


“Many of you present may claim that 
such a procedure will build up sales 
resistance because of consumer doubt. 
I must emphatically state however, that 
I cannot agree with you because we 
have experimented and we are in a 
position to know. 

“Two years ago we notified our pub- 
lic that we did not guarantee the wear- 
ing qualities of transparent velvets. 
Women who wanted them for their 
style value continued to purchase. 
Women who considered the life of the 
garment more important than style 
bought other merchandise. The sale 
of transparent velvets however, in- 
creased by leaps and bounds and _ the 
complaints dropped to nil. 

‘Last year we notified our public of 
the percentage of wool in our men’s 
underwear. We did not hesitate to say 
that some of our underwear contained 
10% of wool. We knew as a result 
of chemical analysis, that garments 


sold by stores making claims of as 
high as 50% wool contained as low 
as 4.1% 


“Signs in the underwear department 
proclaimed the wool content of our 


garments. Our customers came, saw, 
believed, and purchased in ever-in- 
creasing quantities. This year the 


percentage of wool in all union-suits 
appears on a label sewn on to each 
garment. 

“The moral of this story is—if you 
would make your industry more profit- 
able, study it, as an association, and as 
individuals, from the consumer point 
of view.” 


Mills’ Interest in Census 


HAT there will be sincere interest 

in the census of distribution, on the 
part of textile manufacturers, was the 
statement made by Frank B. Ricketson, 
vice-president of the Ponemah, Quine- 
baug and Wauregan mills. His remarks 
follow: 

“My understanding of the function I 
am to perform at this meeting is to ex- 
press briefly my opinion of what a tex- 
tile manufacturer’s reaction might be to 
the proposed census of distribution. 
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“We possibly all agree that the textile 
industry today is anxious to listen in a 
most serious way to any and all new 
thoughts, plans or actions of any agency 
which will provide some benefit to cotton 
mz unufé icturing. 

“There is no agency better equipped 
with machinery, authority and personnel 
than the Department of Commerce to 
supply in some way and degree the help 
which is urgently needed. 

“If the census of distribution sooner 








or later causes new uses for textiles and 
cotton yarns, or an increase in consump- 
tion, the benefit may prevail even if in 
the most indirect way. 

‘Distribution to a cloth mill means 
lirect sales or sales through some 
agency. One mill may sell gray direct; 
other mill may sell a substantial por- 
tion of its product in finished fabric via 
a converter, and a balancing portion of 
its product as a gray mill; and another 
mill may dispose of all its product fin- 

hed, customarily trade-marked through 
jobber or direct to a large retailer. 
Cotton manufacturers appear generally 
to be connected only with what might 
be considered the primary distribution 
textiles, and there appears to be only 
small proportion who are in touch 
ith or have control of the final textile 
stribution. 


Established Methods 


“The established methods of disposing 


fabrics, yarns, etc., make the real 
consumer in each case a person or 
agency to whom a sale is made. It 


would seem as if the information to be 
supplied by the census would have to be 
taken advantage of first by the agency 
selling to the consumer, and_ benefits 
might then filter back if increased sales 
ippeared or increased prices resulted. 
“The description of the plans of the 
census seems to indicate that knowledge 
ight be available, when it is completed, 
ot the final classified form of distribution 
ot possibly a material part of the mills’ 
production, where many manufacturers 
now are in the dark as to the final use 
and distribution of their product. 
“If, in reference to sales costs, the 
census of distribution showed for defi- 
ite dates or for definite periods, distri- 
huting prices of identified classes of 
extiles, the manufacturer possibly could 
ofit from this knowledge of the spread 
between his costs and the distributing 
price—but there is a question of the 
robability of his being able to do so. 
“It would be at least interesting if 
he census could show why the gray 
iianufacturer obtained only 224c. for a 
gray yard of flat crepe which when put 
into a dress for his daughter together 
ith two or three yards cost him $22.50, 
s undoubtedly he would have been will- 
ig to pay $25 for the dress if he could 
i : received 2}c. a yard more for the 
OOdS, 


Scope of Census 


“It would seem from casual observa- 
on of the scope planned for this census 
‘iat the most promising benefits first to 
ppear would be to those textile manu- 
icturers selling direct to the final distri- 
utor or a cutter-up. Possibly if the 
‘nsus showed the manufacturers the 
lume of textiles in their class of pro- 
uction sold through indirect channels, 
ose manufacturers might be led into 
sideration of ways and means to 
enefit themselves by selling through 
ore direct channels of distribution. 

“We should accept as a fact that the 
resent methods of distribution are com- 
‘ratively sound, assuming that correc- 
ons have been applied to policies and 











methods of distribution as they have 
appeared to be necessary or beneficial. 

“It does not appear that the census 
will suggest any methods of operations 
relative to distribution that will benefit 
manufacturers, it being definitely stated 
that it is an enumeration and not a 
survey. It seems as though we manu- 
facturers could expect to consider its 
value, temporarily at least, only as it 
might apply to our present methods of 
distribution, or as we might find from 
its set-up some suggestions with which 
to experiment. 


Value to Industry 


“We will acknowledge that this census 
of distribution might prove of great 
value to industries in general in the 
country, and of value in some proportion 
to the textile industry, but it will hardly, 
in the near future at least, give the 



















necessary balance we need between sup- 
ply and demand. 

“The census is a thing of the near 
future; we have only just now become 
familiar with but a few details of the 
plan. The outline suggested by Mr. 
Feiker is of course only the skeleton of 
a set-up that will naturally be of a very 
elaborate nature. It seems hardly a 
proper time to ask many questions or 
to undertake to obtain further informa- 
tion relative to it. It does not seem to 
be a question to be argued or the time 
for a rebuttal, and it does seem that we 
can best wait for either the final picture 
or until the time when we can obtain 
more detailed information. 

“There will undoubtedly be most sin- 
cere interest in this census by the textile 
manufacturers and it would go without 
saying that they will cooperate, when 
and where they can.” 


Foundational Distribution 


HE address by S. R. Glassford of 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., was on the 
subject “Foundational Distribution.” 
He said in part: 

“To build any great business or in- 
dustry those responsible for its destiny 
must found it upon harmony, and must 
spin into the threads of its policy a love 
of the highest standard of craftsmanship 
and service, and dissatisfaction with 
anything else. Such aspirations make 
it impossible for anyone from the re- 
sponsible executives to the latest new- 
comer in the organization, to do less 
than his best. 

“Anything less than these aspirations 
is unjust to those who can and do make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, and almost equally unjust 
to those unfitted for the business or 
their part in it. Achievement but 
another milestone along the highway of 
progress—the end of the journey lies 
ever beyond. 


is 


Only an Aspiration 


“This aspiration is still unfortunately 
nothing more than an aspiration as far 
as our great textile industry is con- 
cerned. We have yet to see that neces- 
sary unity of purpose and coordination 
of effort demonstrated in terms of actual 
effect and until this unity and coordi- 
nation is achieved in sufficient volume to 
make its voice heard, discussion can be 
little more than sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. 

“Tt is a generally accepted theory that 
any market is nothing more or less than 
the controlled state of mind of a group 
of people. Our textile industry has per- 
mitted the government of the state of 
mind, which is the industry’s market, to 
rest in the hands of the buyer rather 
than in their own hands. They have 
permitted this through errors both of 
omission and commission. 

“Outstanding among the errors of 
omission is the lack of any concerted 
action calculated to bring production to 
terms of equality with consumption, and 
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S. R. Glassford, Who Spoke on 


Foundational Distribution 


equally outstanding among the sins of 
commission is the insistent forcing upon 
a satiated and reluctant market the accu- 
mulated surplus produced through utter 
disregard of the working of eco- 
nomic law. 

“Tt is a generally accepted fact that 
of all the ills which beset the industry 
the outstanding one is waste and this 
waste extends in varying degrees all 
the way through from the time a bale 
of cotton is opened until the money for 
the cloth produced is in the manufac- 
turer’s till. 


Need for Knowledge 


“There has been evident for the last 
few years some realization of the need 
for more definite knowledge of mar- 
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kets, of scientifically planned distribu- 
tion and of a definite control of all the 
operations lying in between spending the 
company’s money for raw material and 
securing for the company a profit on 
their operations. This has resulted in 
the industry being now in the posses- 
sion of more vital statistics than it has 
ever had before. There is, however, 
some question as to the extent to which 
these statistics are used actually to bet- 
ter the existing conditions. It is also 
true that more information is needed 
than is immediately available. 

“The textile industry as a whole has 
not benefited through the activities of 
our governmental agencies to the extent 
that many other industries have bene- 
fited. There are two good, if insuff- 
cient, reasons for this. One reason is 
that the textile industry is dependent 
upon a raw material base subject to 
excessive fluctuation in cost and the 
other is that a large proportion of the 
production is subject to an almost equal 
fluctuation in consumer demand. 


Per Capita Consumption 


“While the per capita consumption of 
cotton has increased during the last few 
vears, almost revolutionary changes have 
occurred in the character of the cloth 
production into which the cotton goes. 

“Tt is a fact also that it is no longer 
possible to consider the textile industry 
so-called as one unit, any more than we 
could consider all metal working as a 
metal industry and attempt to apply the 
same yardstick to watches and locomo- 
tives alike. 

“Ideas will differ somewhat as to just 
what the proper textile classifications are 
but broadly speaking these classifications 
naturally drop into five general groups. 


Five General Groups 


“The first of these groups is repre- 
sented by goods leaving the mill in fin- 
ished condition for distribution eventu- 
ally over the retail counters, ready for 
consumption as finished by the mill and 
includes bed spreads, sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, etc. 

“The second group is represented by 
finished cloth ready to be made up by 
the consumer, or, being sold to the man- 
ufacturer of garments or other articles 
reaches the retail counter through the 
medium of the wholesaler or from the 
manufacturer direct. 

“The third group unfin- 
ished goods leaving the mill to be con- 
verted or finished by the converting 
trade, eventually to go over the retail 
counter either as finished cloth through 
the medium of the converter and the 
retailer or as a made up unit through 
the medium of the converter, manufac- 
turer and retailer. 

“The fourth group is represented by 
unfinished goods leaving the mill as raw 
material for use in another industry of 
which industry the cloth becomes a com- 
ponent part as in the case of the auto- 
motive tire and shoe and clothing in- 
dustries, and a wide and expanding 
variety of other products. 

“The fifth group is represented by un- 
finished goods to be destroyed or ab- 


consists of 
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sorbed in the process of manufacture 
in another industry as represented by 
the use of cloth in the zinc and alumi- 
num trades. ° 

“It will be most helpful to the industry 
if it is possible through the agency of 
the Bureau of the Census or otherwise, 
to secure some knowledge of the rela- 
tion between the flow of textile mer- 
chandise through each one of these 
sources of distribution and the other 
four. It is known that the volume of 
business is increasing in some of these 
classifications and declining in others, 
but it is not known what the ratios are. 
In the necessary planning for profitable 
business operation today nothing is more 
important than a knowledge of the ex- 
isting facts and of the indicated trends. 
The industry can use to advantage fig- 
ures that would indicate the rising or 
falling curve of distribution in the chan- 
nels referred to or any other logical 
classification as well as the current posi- 
tions of each group in relation to the 
others. 


Time Element 


“In any consideration of this subject 
of additional data probably the most 
important factor is the element of time. 
Contending as it does with a fluctuating 
raw material as well as rapidly changing 
consumer demand any data becomes 
obsolete and useless very soon. Any 
effort along these lines would almost 
necessarily be wasted if the data pro- 





vided for any given period did not rea 


1 
the hands of the industry within not to 
exceed six months and as much less @s 
possible from the end of the period 


covered. 

“It is a mistaken idea that the buyer 
is primarily interested in buying goox 
at the lowest possible price. The fac: 
is that an intelligent buyer does not care 
particularly what he pays for goods 
within reasonable limits, and is inte: 
ested only in assuring himself to tl 
utmost possible degree than he is getting 
his goods on as low a basis as they ca: 
be bought by anybody else. 


How Kipling Put It 


“Rudyard Kipling in one of his poems 
said : 
“T had six honest serving men 
They taught me all I knew 
Their names are What and Why 
and When 
And How and Where and Who. 
“When the textile industry as such 
makes it its business to find out WHA‘ 
the total volume of textile consumption 
is or can be made, Wuy that volume 
is bought WHEN it is bought; How it 
is consumed WHEN it is consumed; 
WHERE it is used and WuHo uses it— 
and then harmoniously and unitedly sub- 
stitutes sound judgment based on the 
ascertained facts for hunches, tips and 
glittering generalities in the control of 
the industry’s operations, a new day will 
have dawned for textiles.” 


Si 


Meeting Cooperative Buying 


HE problem of meeting cooperative 

buying was emphasized by Ernest 
N. Hood, treasurer of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co. In the absence of 
Mr. Hood, F. B. Ricketson read the 
address, which follows: 

“One of our problems in distribution 
is the difficulty of dealing profitably 
with huge buying combinations, such 
as chain stores, mail order houses and 
cooperative buying retail associations. 

“The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
is the largest manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of sheets and pillow cases in 
the country and its Pequot brand has 
been advertised to the consumer for 
many years, the Naumkeag having been 
one of the first textile manufacturers 
to advertise in any way and the first 
to advertise sheets and pillow cases to 
the consumer through the national 
women’s magazines, 


National Advertising 


“Through these years of consistent 
national advertising, there has _ been 
built up a very insistent demand for the 
Pequot brand, which reaches into prac- 
tically all the trading centers of the 
country and wholesalers and retailers 
everywhere have benefited by it in 
these respects: First, assurance of a 
unitorm high quality which never 
varies; second, assurance of customer 
satisfaction; and third, assurance of 
quick turnover. 

“Now the 


popularity attained by 
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Pequot has led to its use as a leader 
and in the periodical sales in the 
domestic departments of the department 
stores it is frequently featured at a cut 
price and interstore competition has 
sometimes carried this cut price to an 
extreme. 

“The situation has led to the use of 
private brands owned sometimes by 
the retailer, sometimes by the whole- 
saler and sometimes by some cooper- 
ative buying syndicate. The origin of 
goods put up under private brands is 
almost sure to differ from year to year 
and even although the owner of the 
private brand be large enough to re- 
quire sheeting made to his own speci- 
fications, still mill standards vary and 
it is fair to say that with any other 
than a mill brand there can be no 
positive assurance of unvarying high 
quality; therefore, there can be no such 
certainty of customer satisfaction and 
but little likelihood of a turnover equal 
to that of a nationally advertised popula 
brand such as Pequot. 

“These problems are trying and per 
plexing and the solution when found to 
be successful and permanent must be 
such that all the parties involved— 
mill, wholesaler and retailer—will find 
profit and satisfaction in the trans- 
actions. 

“I offer no solution but an open mind, 
a disposition to cooperate and try to see 
the problems of the other party and a 
feeling of good will.” 


N.A.C.M. Officers Re-elected 


And Committee Reports Presented 


E-ELECTION of the officers of 

the association and presentation 

of reports of committees featured 
the business session which preceded the 
sivle and sales promotion conference 
held Thursday afternoon at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
(otton Manufacturers in Boston. 


Report of Secretary Fisher 


Secretary Fisher read his annual re- 
port as follows: 

“The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers at this meeting 
completes 75 years of continuous oper- 
ation and I believe 75 years of un- 
usual service to the industry. Begin- 
ning in 1854 with a small group of men 
from Hampden County, Mass., it has 
grown to be one of the important trade 
issociations with about 1,000 members. 
\\hile these members come mainly from 
north of the Mason-Dixon line, we have 
members in 24 states and five foreign 
countries. 

“The foresight of our predecessors in 
anticipating the need of an association 
and the keenness of their perception in 
deciding what scope the work should 
include was unusual. The fundamental 
lines along which the association should 
junction have never been changed, but 

would be expected the interpretation 
i} these functions has changed steadily 

adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions. 

“Cotton mill units 75 years ago were 
mall; consequently, the treasurer was 
also the manufacturer. With the growth 
ol the size of the units, it became neces- 
-ary for the treasurer to create the 
positions of agent and “superintendent 
nd to delegate to the men in these po- 

tions the actual operation of their 
mills. This change in organization is 
eflected in the meetings of the asso- 
iation. Where formerly the programs 

ere entirely devoted to details of man- 
ulacturing, it has been necessary to 
roaden the programs to include mer- 
handising, distribution, etc., because of 
he widespread interests of today’s 

embers. Logical though this change 
iay have been, it has tended to shorten 
le time that could be devoted to a dis- 
ussion of manufacturing problems at 
ny one meeting. 


Need for Information 


“Recognizing the need of the men 
sponsible for the operation of our 
ills to keep informed on what is new 
nd to give them an opportunity for a 
ee and frank discussion of their prob- 
ms, a series of group meetings was 
rranged that will not only give those 
| positions of major responsibility an 


opportunity to meet but also that will 
give our overseers the same advantages.” 

Secretary Fisher referred to the 
meetings that already had been held and 
stated that the schedule of those to come 
is as follows: Overseers of spinning, 
Nov. 14; master mechanics, Feb. 13; 
overseers of warp preparation and 
weavers, March 13; overseers of dye- 
ing, bleaching and cloth room, April 10. 

Referring to the joint meeting of the 
National Association and the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association at 
Atlantic City last spring he recom- 
mended that, although it might not be 
feasible to hold these joint meetings 
more than once in two years, he felt 
that more frequent similar gatherings 
than in the past could not but help pro- 
mote a stronger and more unified in- 
dustry. He referred briefly to the able 
work of the National Council’s tariff 
committee under the direction of Robert 
Amory as chairman, Stuart W. Cramer, 
vice chairman, and John Rousmaniere, 
secretary, and of the invaluable assist- 
ance given them by Ward Thoron and 
many other manufacturers. He paid a 
merited compliment to the association’s 
style advisory board, whose prediction 
last year of the style trend towards 
cottons has been amply justified, and 
stated that the value of the board’s 
service to industry is indicated by con- 
stantly growing demand for copies ot 
their monthly style bulletin. 


Improved Association Activities 


“During the year,” he continued, 
“the members have continued to make 
greater use of the regular departments 
of the association and the number of in- 
quiries for information have shown a 
satisfactory increase. There are, how- 
ever, a great many members who ap- 
parently do not think of us when they 
have a question in mind. Oftentimes, 
we could be of considerable assistance 
to them if they would submit such ques- 
tions to us. 

“Technical Department.—In addition 
to furnishing technical service to our 
members, the Technical Department 
was able to furnish considerable in- 
formation to the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Tariff 
Committee on the construction of many 
fabrics. The work of this department 
continues to be of considerable im- 
portance and each year is called on for 
an increasingly wide variety of in- 
formation. 

“Statistical Department—The_ con- 
tents of the Yearbook have been ex- 
panded in recent years to the point 
where practically all of our statistical 
questions can be answered from either 
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the Yearbook or from the material be- 
ing accumulated for the succeeding is- 
sue. Through the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Census, we were able to pub- 
lish this year the details of the 1927 
census, including the loom data that had 
not been collected since 1919. The co- 
operation of the several Government de- 
partments has continued and deserves 
special mention, as it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to furnish all 
of the information that we do without 
their support. 

“Publicity—The return of cotton as 
a style fabric has resulted in the trade 
and daily press being more responsive 
to cotton publicity; consequently, our 
publicity department has been able to 
supply an unusually large amount of in- 
formation to the public through these 
sources. The policy of keeping the 
press supplied with the facts has been 
continued with an increasing number of 
opportunities to present the industry in 
a favorable manner. In the last year, 
more members have found it to their 
advantage to use this Department in 
sending out stories concerning their mill 
or their product. 

“Publications—The 1929 Yearbook, 
the Transactions for Meetings No. 124 
and No. 125, the monthly bulletin, and 
the reports of the Group Meetings un- 
der the auspices of the Association, 
have been published during the past 
year. The sale of the Yearbook to non- 
members of the Association continues 
to show a gradual increase in number. 
Each member of the Association is en- 
titled to a Yearbook and a copy of the 
Transactions without charge. Addi- 
tional copies of the Yearbook to mem- 
bers are sold at $5.00 per copy and to 
non-members at $7.00 per copy. Addi- 
tional copies of the Transactions are 
sold to members at $1.00 a copy and to 
non-members at $3.00 a copy. 

“Library—Last spring, our library 
was completely re-arranged in accord- 
ance with the new index system that 
was installed and this makes the books 
more readily available for reference 
work. We have received a number of 
gifts for our library but there are still 
many of the older books that are out of 
print that we would like to have in- 
cluded. If any of our members wish 
to donate any of their books to the 
library, they will be gladly received. 


Medal and Scholarship Awards 


“In accordance with the bequest of 
Moses Pierce and under the conditions 
established by the Board of Govern- 
ment, medals were awarded for scholar- 
ship last June as follows: Kenneth R. 
3ooth, Bradford Durfee Textile School; 
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Clarence R. Barton, Clemson 
tural College; William Jules Martin, 
Georgia School of Technology; Benja- 
min Joseph Zalkind, Lowell Textile In- 
stitute; James Harold Adams, New 
Bedford Textile School; Albert All- 
wood, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering; William 


Agricul- 


John 3ragg, Philadelphia Textile 
School. 

“The Firth Scholarship at the New 
Bediord Textile School has _ been 


awarded to Clifford S. Wareing for the 
school year 1929-1930.” 


Report of Technical Committee 


The need of the cotton-textile indus- 
try for a more complete knowledge of 
humidification, and the necessity for a 
consistent humidifying practice was em- 
phasized and discussed at the annual 
meeting of the association in 1927, and 
the technical committee, believing this 
subject of primary importance, immedi 
ately inaugurated a study of how these 
results could best be obtained, and ap 
pointed a smaller committee on humidi- 
fying practice to act under the guidance 
of the technical committee. The latter 
committee found that the principles in- 
volved in humidification have never 
been reduced to a standard practice, nor 
has it been possible for a manufacturer 
to compare the bids made by the respec- 
tive builders of humidifying equipment 
on a common basis, or to determine the 
respective values lying behind the bids. 
It has been the object of the committee 
on humidifying practice to develop speci- 
fications which would be general enough 
to enable cotton manufacturers to pur- 
intelligently proper humidifying 
equipment, and through co-operation 
with humidifying engineers a report has 
been compiled which, while complete in 
itself, is a preliminary or 
report. 


chase 


progress 


he topics covered by the report are 


as ant 'ypes of equipment; ade- 


quate evaporative capacity; value of 
high capacity; methods for determin- 
ing capacity; recommendations to in- 


tending purchasers ; proof of satisfactory 
performance. The complete report will 
be published in a later The mem- 
bership of the technical committee is as 


issue. 


follows: Richard B. Knowland. chair- 
man; Harry H. Burton, J. E. Coburn, 
Russell W. Hook, Gilbert R. Merrill. 


Frank Morrissey, 


Harry 


Charles Mumford and 


Rose. 


Transportation Committee Report 
The 


transportation situation within 


the territory of the association reflects 
a rather checkered aspect, according 
to the report of the Rates and Trans- 


portation Committee. 
In part: 
“Railroad 


The report said 
and steamship — service 
over the entire territory is, generally 
speaking, good on long hauls. On 
short hauls, the period of transporta- 
tion is not quite as good as it would 
seem it should be but is improving due 
perhaps to the competition of motor 
trucks for distances up to one hundred 
miles or thereabouts. On the whole, 
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William B. MacColl, Chairman, 
Nominations Committee, 


N.A.C.M. 
however, the railroads are doing well 
and some are making an_ excellent 
showing in their car miles per day 


performances. 

‘The freight rate situation does not 
show quite such a promising future. 
One bright spot, however, is the at- 
titude of the railroads serving the 
territory east of the Hudson River. 
These carriers exhibit a very friendly 
cooperation, while railroads of the cen- 
tral west seem determined to increase 
freight costs to both our member 





manufacturers and the western dis 
tributors of their products. It may 
appear necessary as time goes on to 


appeal to the entire membership of ou: 
association to favor with their freighi 


movements only those railroads wh 
have shown a spirit of cooperation 
with the needs of our _ industry 


although it is hoped that the friendly, 
relations of our members with the 
northern and western carriers will not 
be disturbed to that degree.” 


Other Committee Reports 


The publicity which cotton has re- 
ceived as a fashionable fabric this 
year was emphasized in the report of 
the Publicity Committee of the 
ciation. It was stated that the publicity 
department has served the needs of 
individual members and of groups of 
mills, at the same time assisting in the 
activities of the association itself and 
bringing to the attention of the public, 
developments within the industry 
throughout the year. 

The Cotton Committee announced its 
plans to meet from time to time during 
the coming year to take up matters of 
direct interest to the industry. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of skillful mer- 
chandising, stated the report of the 
Merchandise Committee, which assured 
the members that it stood ready at all 


asso 


times to be of any service it could. 
The statistical committee reported 
that, during the last year, several 


surveys of statistical value have either 
been inaugurated or the results become 
available for the first time. 


Style and Sales Promotion 


gy OLLOWING the business session 
Thursday afternoon, a style and 
sales promotion conference was _ held 


at which Katrine Hooper presided. 
The speakers represented the retailer, 
the advertising agency, the fashion 
bureau and the magazine. 

The prediction that cottons will be 
popular during the coming year in a 
different way was received in a tele- 
gram from Margaret Case of Vogue. 
“Women at the European resorts are 
following men’s fashions,” her mes- 
sage continued. “Cotton fabrics are 
being used for shorts, for shirts and 
for beach trousers of a very practical 
type. With the radical change in 
women’s fashions we will see a sharp 
dividing line in clothes for different 
occasions. Mere formal dresses will 
probably be developed in cottons. The 
organdie dress may come back stronger. 
Many smart women will wear fine 
batiste, muslin and voile in_ printed 
and plain dresses for summer. They 
are beautifully made and some never 
reach the tub but are as carefully dry 
cleaned as chiffon. Runabout dresses 
and suits will continue in popularity. 
For tennis and golf there will be white 
striped cotton madras, fine cotton 
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men’s shirtings in 
colors and hats in stitched 
fisherman type.” 

Speakers at the conference included 
Mrs. Crete Hutchinson, of McCall Co., 
who talked ori fashion from the mag- 
azine angle, Miss Tobe of the Tobe 
Fashion Bureau of New York; Miss 
Margery Wells, of Fashion Business 
Promoters, Inc., New York, who made 
an address on fashion from the acver- 
tising standpoint, and Miss Dorothy L. 
Kelley of William Filene Sons & Co., 
of Boston. 

“We retailers feel that we are in a 
new industrial era,” declared Miss 
Kelley. “Supply and demand have 
somewhat changed places and it is de- 
mand first and supply after but this 
supply must be prompt in action 
Therefore, we have been forced to 
change our buying methods so as to 
buy what the public wants. 

“The general public today is much 
better advised regarding style tend 
encies than ever before whether this 
style tendency be in clothes, Pullman 
trains or the latest color scheme in 
kitchens. 

‘The 


broadcloth, pastel 


linen of 


process of becoming styl 








conscious has been a gradual one but 
has been a sure one. The public 
knows what’s what as soon as the 
tailer does and in many cases dictates 
us what it wants. 
“We would like you to have a keener 
owledge of our problems and sell us 
th this knowledge for they are 
imarily the problems of the consumer 
d must be faced. In this way our 
combined knowledge, that of the re- 
tailer and the cotton man, would make 
r a greater strength. 
“Why not let the retailer help you 
nd at the same time help the retailer 
put cotton in its rightful place as 
ai important part of the smart woman’s 
wardrobe, bearing in mind that there 
is only one way of doing that in this 
modern world and that by having 
lyame Fashion on the side of the cot- 
n industry.” 


Fashion Publicity 


Fashion publicity and = sales _ pro- 
motion were discussed by Margery 
\Wells, Fashion Business Promoters, 


Inc., New York. She said, “I shall not 
attempt to tell you about magazine and 
newspaper advertising. It is more or 
less a well regulated procedure, con- 
ducted by those who make that end of 
the thing their entire business. It is 
excellent and necessary as far as it 
voes, but often it does not go far 
enough. My talk is primarily in favor 
publicity as scattered through the 
news of the day, and in direct-by-mail 
literature, in which I have the utmost 
faith. 
“You hear the statement—I might 
mend this to say that I hear the state- 
ent repeatedly—that women pay no 
ttention to advertising that comes 
rough the mail. This I do not believe. 
think that if the advertising is bril- 
nt enough and beautiful enough and 
ppealing enough, any woman is glad 
give it five minutes of her time-— 
re than that she is impelled to do so. 
She should not be asked to give it more. 
takes no longer than this small space 
time to get over an idea—and that is 
that any direct mail piece can at- 
tempt to do. But in the vast throng of 
ediocre advertising which reaches the 
verage home every day, it stands to 
ason that an interesting piece of lit- 
iture can not be lightly handled or 
sily accomplished. 
“This has become a_ competitive 
ruggle in America and the touch of 
aking direct-by-mail literature must 
just as certain and sure as the fash- 
n magazine editor’s touch is certain 
nd sure. No publisher would risk the 
putation of his business by having his 
agazine edited in an unprofessional 
inner. No manufacturer should con- 
der having his literature handled in 
y less professional way. So often 
ight girls and boys who think they 
iow, and who work hard for small 
laries, are entrusted with the heavy 
sponsibility of catering to the public 
inds. Sometimes they strike it and 
metimes they don’t—and when they 
n't it is too often the outcome that 





Mrs. Katrine Hooper, Chairman of 
N.A.C.M. Style Conference 


direct mail literature is damned. The 
American woman is a type all by her- 
selfi—a type interesting though often 
difficult to strike with a printed appeal. 
She is interested in a practical way from 
her own standpoint. She demands a 
sprinkling of romance, without  senti- 





mentality. She wants at the same time, 
honest information about values. She 
must not be looked down upon. She 


must be met on her own level and that 
is not the simplest thing in the world 
to do by means of words and pictures. 
Fashion stands alone as a language. 
Women today accept a certain line of 
talk as fashionable and reject a certain 
other approach. They will admire, 
though many times consciously they 
cannot tell you why, one kind of draw- 
ing and they will follow its lead to a 
purchasing place, while they will pass 
another by, when both of these sketches 
may have seemed to the advertising per- 
son equal in value and appeal. 


The Cost 


“The cost? Yes, the cost of direct 
mail advertising and publicity is some- 
times heavy. At least some merchants 
consider it so. But the results can be, 
and often have been, far in excess of 
any proportionate advertising expendi- 
ture. No publicity can expect to be suc- 
cessful unless it is put out according to 
a well laid out plan. One piece of lit- 
erature scattered to the four winds of 
Heaven is something I would never ad- 
vise. Either there is enough money to 
be spent on a campaign or the whole 
idea should be forgotten. No advertis- 
ing agent who places magazine and 
newspaper space would think of plac- 
ing an ad without first deciding how 
every penny of the appropriation would 
be spent. For publicity the same rule 
holds good. Then too, the manufac- 
turer facing this problem should com- 
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bine with his direct-by-mail a publicity 
campaign and that is a wide, wide sub- 
ject. It has been done—and _ suc- 
cessfully. 

“Now I am no believer in publicity 
schemes which try to get over a quack 
idea but I do think that when a fashion 
idea is legitimate, good and approved 
of by leading stylists, then something 
further must be done to get the great 
public in the way of wanting to buy it. 
Publicity, which means the dissemina- 
tion of an idea through articles in news- 
papers and magazines, coupled with di- 
rect mail, which means bringing to the 
consumer practical information of how 
to get the stuff, will promote any good 
marketable product, sometimes to an 
astonishing degree. 

“Anyone who has done _ publicity 
knows the difficulties that can be en- 
countered. One may know the psychol- 
ogy of one’s public, but can one ever 
learn to know the psychology of the 
distributor? Many publicity schemes 
have been wrecked just because the one 
who was paying the bill failed to re- 
gard the process of publication in its 
true professional light. You would not 
call a doctor to cure a case of diphtheria 
and then tell him what medicine to 
prescribe. But there are those who, 
seeking to buy distinctive publicity con- 
cerning their products, will hire a pro- 
fessional and then dictate what the pro- 
fessional approach shall be. My old 
and well-tried line is ‘Men hire a 
woman for a woman’s point of view 
and then tell her what the woman’s 
point of view is.’ I have sat through 
sO many conferences and been wearied 
into so many concessions that I know 
that this statement is perhaps 90% cor- 
rect. And I do not whimper except for 
the fact that too often I have seen the 
output ruined by this procedure. 


Changes in Public Taste 


“Like every other branch of the fash- 
ion business, publicity taste changes 
with most surprising rapidity. You 
cannot establish a publicity principle to- 
day with any hope that it will be good 
in all its details a year from now. The 
professional publicity person must be 
ever alert to changing stimuli to which 
the public is subjected, and they must 
follow or be outdone. 

“T think that only a small proportion 
of American people realize with what 
great bounds the culture of the country 
is progressing. I had this strikingly 
brought home to me in the following 
manner. I had written fashion articles 
for two of the largest newspapers in 
New York for perhaps five years steady 
running. Naturally it was necessary 
for me always to keep one step ahead 
of the public attitude in order to keep 
my stuff from being too terribly dry 
and dull. As a consequence I grew into 
the feeling that the American public 
was pretty stolid and did not advance 
noticeably, that is artistically and fash- 
ionably speaking. 

“Then one day, in response to an 
insistent call from my own personality, 
demanding its own development, I 
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Typical Styles from 








N.A.C.M. Fashion Promenade at Convention 


Typical models from Fashion Promenade of N.A.C.M. and Cotton-Textile Institute held in Boston Wednesday 


night. 


Garments were worn by Boston society girls. From left to right, top row: Printed net evening frock 


with new high waist line: Evening gown of decorated net with bouffant skirt; Hollow cut velveteen sports 

suit of two shades of green. Bottom row: Fur trimmed ruby red velveteen coat; Pajama lounging suit of Calico 

print and quilted cotton coat; Beach pajamas of damask lined with terry cloth; Light blue velveteen coat 
made up of 300 pieces, a Chanel creation for evening wear. 


packed up my goods and chattels and 
went to Europe to stay two years. I 
was only a speck of the American public 
demanding more cultural background. 
When I came back and took my first 
walk up Fifth Avenue with the same 
old well-trained eyes looking for public 
fashion demonstrations, I was perfectly 
stunned by the way in which the stand- 
ards of taste in dressing had come 
ahead. All the little preachings that | 
had done in the past looked old-fash- 
ioned. The American woman public 
had gone ahead in an unbelievable way. 
We with our noses glued to the problem 
can not always see it, but the develop- 
ment is so swift that unless the publicity 
expert can subtly feel this thing and 


cater to it there is no use for the 
publicity. 
‘There is no doubt that we in this 


country know more of this publicity and 
its expert handling than they do in any 
other. We have developed it as we have 


developed the skyscraper. [t is our own. 
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“Then back at home once more I am 
struck again forcibly with the fact that 
we publicity people have much to face 
in the way of competition in beauty. 
The art in department store displays, 


Style Promenade 


UNIOR LEAGUE girls, sub-debu- 

tantes of Boston, appeared in the 
cottons of 1930 Wednesday evening in 
the Fashion Promenade of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
and The Cotton-Textile Institute at the 
Copley Theater. The promenade, staged 
between the acts of the regular per- 
formance at the theater, was the enter- 


tainment feature of the convention of 
the National Association. 
The presentation of styles for the 


coming vear, foreign creations as well as 
\merican, attracted an audience of 
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beautiful books, magazines supremely 
well planned and worked out all set a 
standard so high that the inevitable re- 
sult must be ever higher standards for 
publicity material.” 


and Theater Party 


about 200 manufacturers 
ladies and guests. The promenade gave 
evidence that charming effects art 
achieved in new types of construction, 
new colors and finishes in the new 
fabrics that are being designed for next 
season. These fabrics will probably be 
best known for their sheerness and light 


and their 


weight, according to Susan Bates. 
fashion authority with the Institute 
who also sees new demands and new 


popularity for cotton net and velveteen 
“A fashion that comes slowly, comes 


more surely and tasts longer,” said 








atrine Hooper, style adviser to the 
itional Association, in referring to 
- new silhouette during her introduc- 
n of the various models. “Every 
man knows,” she went on, “that if 
e gives in completely to the new sil- 
suette, she will have to discard her 
1ole wardrobe, which is something 
ry few can or want to do. And then, 
is such a radical change that she 
ints to make absolutely sure that she 
going to be able to carry it out and 
it well. She is wondering whether 
means that she must give up her com- 
tort and her freedom or whether she 
can combine it with the very evident 
erace and beauty shown in the new 


” 


The Models Exhibited 


That fine cottons, particularly in or- 
gandies and fine nets, will be prime 
factors for evening was indicated in the 
promenade with the showing of a blue 
net dress with bolero and featuring low 
placed fullness, a Patou model; a 
printed net dress with shirred bodice 
and princess lines by Annette Simpson; 
a black net dress, Irene Dana model ; 
an eggshell organdie dress, George 
Bernard model featuring painted floral 


panels and also an organdie dress by 
Jeanne Lanvin. 

Velveteen’s charm and adaptability 
were presented in an ensemble by Jane 
Regny including a jacket of green hol- 
low cut velveteen with a skirt of vel- 
veteen which was shown with a blouse 
of eggshell batiste; a red velveteen 
coat with fur trimming and an orange 
and black check velveteen raincoat with 
stitched hat of matching fabric. For 
rainwear were also shown a black and 
white sateen raincoat with hat and 
umbrella of matching fabric and a blue 
jersey raincoat with hat of matching 
fabric. Tennis dresses of fine broad- 
cloth brought to notice cotton’s im- 
portance in sportswear. 

Printed calico pajamas with quilted 
reversible robe of chintz and calico for 
beach wear recalled that calico is once 
again a favorite. A lounging ensemble 
of green and lavender fine broadcloth; 
pajamas by Schiaparelli, of yellow crepe 
and terry cloth, with white bathing 
suit; formal garden or beach dress of 
Persian printed squares, Mary No- 
witsky model; and a formal beach pa- 
jama ensemble of Persian printed calico 
by Mary Nowitsky lent further color to 
the promenade. 





Presented as the entertainment fea- 
ture of guest night the promenade was 
the most cleverly arranged and staged 
of any fashion exhibit by the cotton 
manufacturers. 

The stage settings for the affair were 
painted by Richard Whorf, brother of 
John Whorf, and a member of the com- 
pany of players at the theater, and the 
settings were given through the cour- 
tesy of the Naumkeag Mills, Salem; 
Tabardrey Mig. Co.; Wellington Sears 
& Co., Boston; Butler Mills, New Bed- 
ford; Boott Mills, Lowell; Pepperell 
Mig. Co., Biddeford, Me. Amory, 
Browne & Co., of Boston, contributed 
the program, an original and colorful 
showing of different modes and fabrics 
which have been fashionable at differ- 
ent times during the course of the last 
several years. 

Other acknowledgments included sil- 


houette, through courtesy of Pacific 
Mills, accessories and millinery by 


L. P. Hollander Co., Boston; silhouette 
hats, William Filene’s Sons Co., Bos- 
ton; fish net cotton lisle hosiery, Peck 
& Peck, Boston. Katrine Hooper was 
assisted by Laurice T. Moreland of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute in conducting 
the promenade. 


Careful Control of Production Urged 
By President Baylies at N.A.C.M. Banquet 


AREFUL control of production 
must replace haphazard shutdowns 

if the cotton industry is to avert 

ses and unnecessary periods of un- 
employment declared Lincoln Baylies, 


president of the National Association 


of Cotton Manufacturers, at the annual 
banquet of the association held in Boston 
Thursday evening. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Hon. Scott Leavitt, Congressman from 
Montana and chairman of the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Pres. Baylies on Production Control 


AY THE annual banquet Pres. Baylies 
spoke on the fact that careful pro- 
duction control must replace haphazard 
utdowns. He said: 
‘| wish first of all to express my ap- 
eciation of the honor you have done 
in the confidence that you have 
wn in me by my re-election to serve 
your president for another year. I 
\l give my best endeavors to prove by 
ults during this coming year that 
ur confidence has not been misplaced. 
Last May the industry was in a 
st unenviable position due to a period 
unwarranted activity. It was ap- 
rent that some sort of control of pro- 
‘tion was immediately necessary, in 
ler to prevent as far as possible a 
itted market. ‘Curtailment’ was the 
rd on everyone’s tongue, whether 
y agreed or disagreed with that ac- 
n. Curtailment, even when spas- 
lic and ‘of small scope, when com- 


pared to the total production of the in- 
dustry, is far better than none at all, 
but it is not the answer to the main 
problem that confronts us. Most of us 
have come to think of curtailment as a 
period of more or less enforced in- 
activity, after which we will be able 
to step things up to a high rate of speed 
until we are again in such an over- 
stocked condition that we are forced 
into another period of curtailment. 
That sort of production control will 
never radically better our situation; 
shut-downs during parts of the three or 
four’summer months will not offset the 
damages of a thoughtless and unreg- 
ulated rate of activity during the bal- 
ance of the year. These are facts 
which we all know, which we all admit, 
and which are broadcast time and again, 
—but what do we do about it? There 
is only one law in the land that forces 
us to sell our commodities at a loss and 
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that is the law of supply and demand. 
Mergers, consolidations, group actions, 
or any other methods of control will 
be of little lasting benefit until the 
individuals responsible for the operation 
and management of the units of our in- 
dustry learn that a careful control of 
production based on prevalent market 
conditions is the best insurance against 
operating losses and periods of unnec- 
essary unemployment for the people 
in our mills. 

“During the months of July, August 
and September of this year a schedule 
of curtailment was put into effect 
among certain commodity groups of our 
industry. This curtailment was more 
generally adopted and more closely ad- 
hered to than was true in the summer 
of 1928. It was also noted that the 
prices of standard staple fabrics showed 
a tendency to remain firmer than during 
the same period of a year ago. This 
was undoubtedly true, but what result 
has been reflected in the industry as a 
whole ? 


Are We Making Money? 


In endeavoring to determine whether, 
generally speaking, our collective situa- 
tion is improving or not, columns and 
pages of figures might be quoted to 
show that because our rate of produc- 
tion was thus and our sales were so, our 
picture was brighter or darker, de- 
pending on whether production or sales 
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This Spun ‘Rayon, made in finer sizes, 
now Vastly Stronger, Whiter, More Lustrous 





SASE Yarn is 
Known to Merchants 


Full page advertisements like these, 
featuring fabrics of SASE, appear regu- 
lerly in Dry Goods Economist and Mer- 
chants Trade Journal. Such advertising 
paves the way for the ready marketing 
of your SASE cloth. 


SASE 15 4 spun rayon manu- 
factured from the finest cut 
viscose filaments. Itis the only 
yarn in America made o 

Vistra filament—an Agfa 
product. 





ASE fywt 
YARN 


The pioneer of spun rayons, and the outstanding yarn 
of its type, is today an even better yarn on every count. 
In cooperation with world-renowned chemists, the 
makers of SASE have developed a perfected staple fibre 
which gives them improved features in SASE Yarn. 


Added Strength—especially in fine numbers. 


Whiter Bleach—because raw material in a 
purer white. 
Truer Dyeing—takes colors true to shade, 
especially pastels. 
Smoother Finish—by superb spinning of 
clean, even style. 
Greater Luster—always restrained, but 
brighter, and permanent. 
Amazing Softness—a hand, or feel, more pro- 
nounced in SASE than in 
any other yarn. 


SASE Yarn will make money for you in some fabric. Now is the 
time to try it—for better effects in your cloth, for economy, and 
for added profit. 


Write for a Service Representative to show you 
samples. Ask for booklet, “THe Story oF SASE.” 


oeea—<—<=namn=n—n X23 0 OOO OOo 
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SASE is made in the United States solely by FircHBURG YARN COMPANY, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; and in Canada by CANADIAN CoTTONs, Ltp., Montreal. 
Representatives: New York, E. W. Dutton, INC., 25 Vanderbilt Avenue; 
Philadelphia, TRACEY & BRADLEY, 219 Chestnut Street; Chattanooga, R. D. 


McDonaLpD, 905 James Building; Chicago, WATERMAN, CuRRIER & CoO., 
300 West Adams Street. 
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vere in the ascendency. These figures 
re all very interesting to play with, but 
iter we get through juggling them 
round, there is one and only one real 
ndication of whether or not we are 
oing ahead and that is the answer to 
he question ‘Are we making money ?” 

“T suppose that figures can be made 
1) show nearly any picture that an ex- 
pert wishes to demonstrate. I make no 

laim to be an expert in the handling 
of figures, but it seems to me that 
whereas a combination of production, 
‘onsumption and sales figures might 
conceivably give one a misleading pic- 
ture of the general situation there is one 
figure that unmistakably defines the 
trend—and that is the manufacturing 
margin. If the manufacturing margin 
is increasing the situation is improving ; 
if it is decreasing then the situation is 
certainly not improving. 

“I always feel like apologizing for 
quoting statistics, but I cannot avoid 
a few by way of illustrating my point in 
comparing figures indicating our col- 
lective rate of activity by spindle hours 
as Shown by the Department of Com- 
merce, and from this comparison en- 
deavoring to forsee the effect on the 
market. Are we not sometimes mis- 
leading ourselves when we compare the 
present rate to that of last month or to 
the same period of the previous year? 
ls it not more important to know how 
it compares to a normal rate of activity ? 
rhat being so, what is a normal rate 
of activity? For the purpose of my 
illustration I have taken as a normal 
1ate of activity the actual spindle hours 
run in the entire cotton industry as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce. 
Taking the monthly average for a 
5-year period from Jan. 1, 1922, to De- 
cember 31, 1926, the average monthly 
rate for this period is 7,733,400,000. 
Comparing subsequent years to this as- 
sumed normal rate we have the fol- 
lowing result: 

o-year average 


33,400,000 


a 
RUNS aleintalens als ohare baa ancy 8,700,000,000 
EEO ee 7,725,000,000 
First 8 months 1929...... 8,550,000,000 


“From these figures it is evident that 
the monthly average for 1927 was about 
125% above normal, that 1928 was 
about equal to normal, and that the first 
eight months of 1929 have been at a 
rate of 104% in excess of normal. As 
would be expected the rate of cotton 
onsumption bears out the same story 
icr the same 5-year period; the average 
iumber of bales exclusive of linters 
put into consumption each month was 
519,100 bales. Comparing subsequent 
years we find the following: 

®o-year Monthly Average... 

1927 Monthly Average... 

1928 Monthly Average... 


First 8 months 1929 
Monthly Average 


519,100 bales 
-618,000 bales 
- 542,700 bales 


609,300 bales 


“As every year from 1922 to 1928 
inclusive, with the exception of the 
vear 1923, shows the average monthly 
rate for the last four months of the 
vear higher than the rate for the first 
eight months in both spindle activity 
ind cotton consumption, the figures 


hown here for 1929 will undoubtedly 





be raised when we have at hand data 
for the full year. There has been with- 
out doubt a steady increase in demand 
for cottons, but it has been at no such 
rate as to compensate for the increased 
production; I feel that the trend in our 
manufacturing margin that I will come 
to in a minute will make this clear. We 
now come in the natural order of things 
to the question of volume of sales, and 
here, unfortunately, our data is not so 
inclusive. The only figures available 
along these lines are those given out 
by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York and The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, and comprising 
only those mills reporting to these 
groups. These figures are a very good 
indication of the current trend if taken 
over a sufficiently long period, but I 
wonder if we do not sometimes attach 
too much importance to sudden fluctua- 
tions. It at first seemed very cheering 
to see that the figures of these two com- 
bined groups for this September showed 
sales at the rate of 138.3% of produc- 
tion. However, with September’s fig- 
ures included the rate of sales to pro- 
duction for the year to Sept. 30 was 
only 1015%. A high rate of sales is 
only too often merely eating into a pre- 
viously accumulated surplus production. 


Manufacturing Margin Test 


“In considering some more accurate 
barometer by which to measure the 
improvement or weakening of our sit- 
uation and at the same time come nearer 
answering the question ‘Are we making 
money ?’, I have come to the conclusion 
that the manufacturing margin is about 
the best indication that we have avail- 
able. As I have said before, if our man- 
ufacturing margin is increasing, our 
position is improving. If it isn’t, then 
the reverse is true. In order to cite 
an example that would be as representa- 
tive as possible | have taken for my 
basis sixteen different constructions of 
print cloths. By including such a large 
number of different constructions and 
weights, the resulting manufacturing 
margins appear considerably in excess 
of similar data, which include but a 
relatively few constructions. The 
spread, however, between the three 
years that I will take may be considered 
even more representative than when 
only three or four constructions are 
used. For each of these sixteen con- 
structions I have taken the average 
weekly price quotation on a _ pound 
from Jan. 1, 1927, to Sept. 30, 1929. 
Deducting from this average price per 
pound of cloth the average price per 
pound of New York spot cotton with 
an addition of 15% for waste, but with- 
out taking basis into consideration, 
gives a figure representative of the 
manufacturing margin on these partic- 
ular cloths. The result is certainly en- 


lightening. The approximate manufac- 
turing margin in cents per pound for 
this group of print cloths was as 
follows : 

I ci a aa ale a ial a Sea 32.2c. per lb 

WD. b5's-0 00 6 6-8 oo bie else we: cae ae oe 

eo Ee) : rr 27.5¢. per Ib. 
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“In other words, in the last two years 
the manufacturing margin has dropped 
approximately 4.7c per Ib. 

“An inspection of the Garside Cotton 
Service figures for the same period 
based on three southern prints shows 
a drop in manufacturing margin from 
18.11c per pound to 15.00c or a loss of 
3.1le per pound. 

“The efforts of a number of our mills, 
during the last two years, toward a 
greater control of production in respect 
to sales or demand have without any 
doubt prevented us from being in a 
worse situation than we are today, but 
I wonder if we do not sometimes over- 
estimate the value of our attempts at 
production control. To my _ mind 
these have been neither properly timed 
or applied by those of us who need it 
most. There have been in the last 
couple of years or so a number of mills 
who by their improved condition have 
stood out as shining examples to the 
rest of us, and of this improvement their 
comparative financial statements afford 
ample proof. Without a shadow of 
doubt an intimate knowledge of the 
methods of management and operation 
of each one of these would indicate an 
extremely close control of their produc- 
tion to their rate of distribution. 

“Tf our best sources of information 
should indicate that we were headed for 
a soft spot in the market, and we should 
see our stocks beginning to accumulate, 
then is the time for us to cut down our 
production, and not wait until out 
stocks have reached such alarming pro- 
portions that we are forced into a series 
of haphazard shutdowns. To use a 
shopworn, but nevertheless true saying, 
there is little use in locking the door 
after the horse has been stolen.” 





Relation Between Quality and 
Price of Cotton Being Studied 


A survey to determine to what extent 
the prices paid this year to growers for 
cotton at primary markets reflects the 
quality of the cotton, is being made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Dept. of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with agricultural colleges of 11 cotton 
belt states. 

Previous studies of data on prices 
paid to growers at a few selected pri- 
mary markets indicate a tendency to pay 
growers an average price regardless of 
the grade and staple length of the in- 
dividual bale. Although strenuous ef- 
forts are being made by federal and state 
agencies to improve the quality of the 
cotton crop, the system of paying 
growers an average price without regard 
to quality offers farmers no financial 
inducement for growing longer staple 
cotton. 

For many years manufacturers have 
been trying to increase consumption of 
their goods by finding new markets, but 
only recently has attention been called 
to the possibility of increasing the con- 
sumption of cotton. In this connection, 
investigations are being made of the 
present uses of cotton for the purpose 
of finding new uses. 
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Made by the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
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PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


House Founded 1820 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


Selling Agents for 





Talbot Mills Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Gonic Mfg. Co. Boott Mills 
Stirling Mills Monadnock Mills 
Homestead Woolen Mills Thorndike Co. 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Gordon Woolen Mills Ware Woolen Co. 

Black Bear Woolen Mills 
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H. P. Kendall of Boston, Mass., presi- 

nt of the Kendall Cotton Mills with 

number of plants in the South, was 
the honored guest at the meeting of the 
Camden (S. C.) Rotary Club. 


James G. Hanes, president of the 
Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., will sail next month on a 
trip to India and Africa. 


F, J. Shutts, head of the Ballston 
\. Y.) Knitting Co., has returned from 
an extended hunting expedition in the 
\liddle West. 


Otto Marx of New York was named 
as successor to the late M. V. Joseph on 
the board of directors of Avondale Mills, 
irmingham, and Erskine Ramsay to 
succeed Mr. Joseph as vice-president, at 


a meeting last week. -Donald Comer 
was reelected president and treasurer. 


C. F. Edwards, president of the Spe- 
cialty Mattress Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
has moved to Detroit, where he will 
establish his residence and_ general 
offices. He operates a chain of mattress 
plants in central and eastern sections of 
the country. 


T. H. McKinney, vice-president and 
general manager, Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher Co., and Tom Moore, widely known 
yarn man, of Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently spent two weeks in Mexico hunt- 
ing bears. 


A. W. Shuttleworth, vice-president ot 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
\. Y., has been re-elected to succeed 
himself as a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce in that city for another term. 


Edward Kilburn, vice-president and 
general manager of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., has been elected direc- 
tor of J. C. Ballard & Co., woolen mills, 
Malone, N. Y. 


Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, vice-president 
and manager of the A. M. Johnson 
Rayon Mills, Inc., of Burlington, N. C., 
ind a specialist on rayon, delivered an 
iddress to the Chemical Engineering 
Society at the North Carolina State 
College last week, demonstrating the 
ictual manufacture of rayon. 


Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde-Rakestraw 
‘o., and president of the Cotton Yarn 
\lerchants Association, Philadelphia, is 
aking a leading part in the drive of the 
Velfare Association to raise their an- 
ual quota for welfare work in Phila- 
lelphia. Besides being one of the leaders 
1 the drive, Mr. Rakestraw made one 
{ the largest personal donations to it. 
\ majority of textile manufacturing 
stablishments in the city have made 
ubstantial contributions. 


_jJ._V. Smeallie, publicity manager of 
1e Mohawk Carpet Mills, ‘Amsterdam, 
\. Y., has completed a business trip 
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through the New England States during 
which he delivered illustrated lectures 
on rug weaving. 


Alwyne F. Jealous announces that he 
has resigned as president of the Souhegan 
Woolen Co., Wilton, N. H., also from 
the board of directors, thus severing all 
connections with that company. Mr. 
Jealous has been succeeded by his father, 
Francis H. Jealous, as _ president. 
Lionel F. Jealous has been elected to the 
position of treasurer and general man- 
ager. Francis H. Jealous was formerly 
agent of the Rochdale (Mass.) plant of 
the American Woolen Co. Alwyne F., 
Jealous became assistant general manu- 
facturing agent of the American Woolen 
Co. last June. 


Eugene Neu, formerly with Schwarzen- 
bach-Huber Co., Union City; N. J., is 
now superintendent of the Southern 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C., proces- 
sors of silk and rayon. 


Arthur A. Stewart, professor of tex- 
tiles at the Lowell (Mass.) Textile In- 
stitute, has been appointed vice-chair- 
man of the special employes’ division of 
the Lowell Community Chest campaign 
organization which will launch a drive 


for $157,000 on Nov. 18. 


Russell Leonard, treasurer of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., is expected to be at 
Opelika, Ala., at the opening of the 
second unit of the Pepperell company 
on Nov. 7. 


Ralph Lyons is now associated with 
the Franklin Rayon Co., and will repre- 
sent that company and the Franklin 
Process Co. in New York. 


Douglas Walker, First Vice-President of 


National Raw Silk Exchange, who 
spoke on the exchange’s work in silk 
testing at recent sessions of the Inter- 
national Technical Raw Silk Conference 
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George W. Monroe of Quincy, Fla., 
has been elected a director of the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., to fill 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
H. O. Davidson, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing. 


Frederick A. Shipp, director of Pool, 
Lorrimer & Tabberer, Ltd., textile man- 
ufacturers of Leicester, England, is now 
visiting Canada on business. 


William Seidman, general manager of 
the Seidman Braid & Fabrics Corp., 
Huntsville, Ala., is in New York, where 
he will spend the next month in making 
contracts for the output of his new con- 
solidated mill which attains full pro- 
duction within the next few weeks. 


Fred C, Zillman, export manager of 
the Phoenix Hosiery Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., sailed last week on a world 
tour for about one year, establishing 


connections in foreign countries and 
visiting their representatives already 
established. Mr. Zillman will visit Eng- 


land, France, Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, and will spend three 
months in India, Straits Settlements, 
Philippine Islands, returning home by 
way of San Francisco, about the latter 
part of August, 1930. 


Leonard Aitken, general agent of the 
Lincoln Mills of Alabama was last week 
presented the Acme club’s silver lovin 
cup as the most outstanding citizen o 
Huntsville, Ala., in the matter of cour- 
tesy, service and action during the year 
1929. 


Paul A. Read, agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
when they were operated by the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., and later agent of the 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, has just 
accepted an executive position with Sid- 
ney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, Conn. 
Mr. Read will manage three units of the 
company, a 500-loom weaving mill at 
Shelton, a mohair weaving and spinning 
mill at Uncasville, Conn., and a 10,000- 
spindle, 80-loom silk, velvet and plush 
mill at South River, N. J. 


Edgar L. Ludwick, assistant manager 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers, Portland, Ore., was the principal 
speaker at the regular Kiwanis luncheon 
Oct. 23. 


Frank A. Champagne, traffic manager 
for the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., has returned to his 
duties after a month’s illness in St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital in that city. 


William E. Mitchell, vice-president 
and general manager of the Georgia 
Power Co., has been elected’ to the 
directorate of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, one of the strongest 
financial institutions in the South. 


Dr. A. F. Dichtenmueller, who for a 
number of years was secretary of the 
Nebel Knitting Co., of Charlotte, N. C., 
is the head of a movement to establish 
a full-fashioned hosiery plant at Char- 
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Cover your Sales areas 


by "Telephone ... the Key "Town plan 


Tue modern way to keep in touch with customers 
is by telephone from centrally located towns. For 
information and arrangements about the Key Town 
plan, go right to your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 

A soap salesman went to the telephone office in 
Forest City, Arkansas, and placed 30 calls to 10 
surrounding towns. 

Twenty-five sales resulted in $2000 worth of 
business in 3 hours. Cost of the calls, $12.90. The 
salesman estimated it would have taken him 2 
weeks plus traveling expenses to visit the towns 
and dealers individually. 


The Bell System has prepared national 
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and regional Key Town maps suggesting conve- 
nient centers for reaching the entire country by 
telephone. 

Sequence lists filed with the operator in advance 
enable calls to be put up quickly, one after another. 

Classified telephone directories help in develop- 
ing prospects and new outlets. 

The credit plan used in connection with the Key 
Town plan obviates carrying cash for telephoning 
and keeps a detailed record of the calls. 

Why not telephone your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office now for the Key Town maps and informa- 
tion? They are free. Bell Telephone Service 


is Convenient . . . Economical . . . Us.wwersal. 
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tte, N. C., although nothing definite 
as as yet been given out. 


M. F. Sheary, secretary of the Na- 
tional Textile Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
s recovering from illness at the Samari- 
tan Hospital in that city. 


Thomas Temple, superintendent of the 
rilbert Knitting Co., Little Falls, N. Y., 
1as returned from a business trip to the 
South. 


F. H. S. McCoy, formerly superin- 
endent of the Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley, 
N. C., is now with the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Emile Trudel, superintendent of the 
Hub Hosiery Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
Mrs. Trudel observed the 25th anniver- 
sary of their marriage on Oct. 25 with 
300 relatives, friends and Mr. Trudel’s 
business associates participating. 


Everett S. Wells has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of George Hetzel 
Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. Mr. Wells was 
formerly employed for the Uswoco 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and the Green- 
ville (R. I.) Mills. 


R. L. Sullivan, of Hickory, N. C., is 
superintendent of the Rosedale Mfg. Co., 


Roseb6ro, N. C. 


R. E. Thompson, formerly with the 
Corriher Mills Co., of Landis, N. C., is 
now superintendent of the Gem Yarn 
Mills, Cornelius, N. C. 


George Davey, who for many years 
was superintendent and later general 
manager of the Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Silk Mills, before being transferred to 
the company’s plant at Sherbrooke, 
Que., Can., is planning to retire from 
business and reside in Amsterdam. 


J. B. Holt has taken up his duties as 
superintendent of the Rodman-Heath 
Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 


H. R. Chatfield has severed his con- 
ections as foreman of the finishing de- 
partment of the E-Z Mills Co., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., to take the position as 
superintendent of the firm’s branch at 
Cambridge. 


Arthur Long, formerly of Atlanta, 
: now a member of the loom fix- 
ing force of the Laurel (Miss.) Mills. 


(aa., 1S 


J. T. Jordan, formerly of Lenoir, 
\. C., is now yard foreman at the Her- 
itage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. 


holds a re- 
supply room 
Mills, Shan- 


William Raymond now 
sponsible position in the 
t the Southern Brighton 
on, Ga. 


E. L. Roberts, formerly of Grantville, 
Ga., has been made second hand in card- 
ng and spinning at the Banning (Ga.) 
Mills. 


C. A. Middleton is now overseer of 
dyeing for Faulkner & Colony Cotton 
Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H. He was for- 
merly employed by the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Frank W. Biery, overseer of dyeing 
for the Fairmont Dye Works, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Luncheon in Honor 


of Lord Barnby 


Officers and directors of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
tendered a luncheon last Tuesday at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., 
in honor of Lord Barnby (Col. F. 
Vernon Willey), of Francis Willey & 
Co., top makers and wool merchants, 


Bradford, Eng., and Boston, Mass. 
President Franklin W. Hobbs of the 
National Association presided. Lord 


Barnby has been in this country on his 
annual business visit and will return to 
England in the near future. Lord 
Barnby is chairman of the British Re- 
search Association for the Woollen & 
Worsted Industries, and he is also a 
directory of Lloyd’s Bank, The Com- 
mercial Union Insurance Co., Ltd., and 
the Central Electricity Board. 





American Woolen Club Dinner 


Boston.—Employes of the American 
Woolen Co. of the Boston office held a 
dinner in the Ford building, Thursday 
evening, Oct. 24, under the auspices 
of the Lambskin Club an organization 
of employees who are Masons. At the 
head table were President Wiggin of 
the club; president Andrew G. Pierce 
of the American Woolen Co.; general 
manager, Raymond S. Bartlett; comp- 
troller Parry C. Wiggin; J. S. Mercer, 
Fred G. Sherman, Granville K. Cutler, 
Edward M. Cross and Thomas A. 
Grieve. Some 200 attended the dinner 
and enjoyed the entertainment which 
followed. 





Men’s Style Report 
Gray Gains Among Colors Says 
the Wool Institute 


Some of the noteworthy changes in 
the trend of the demand for men’s wear 
suitings evident in September orders as 
reported by the Wool Institute follow: 

Worsted Patterns — Stripes regained 
some of the ground lost in 
months, accounting for 63% of the total. 
The demand for plaids increased slightly 
to 29%. Orders for checks, small weave 
and plain effects amount to 8% of the 
total. 

Worsted Colors—Gray leads for the 
first time since April at 38%. Brown 
and tan shades diminished in popularity 
at 31%. Blue fell off slightly to 23%. 
The marked increase in the preference 
for green is reflected in orders listed 
under miscellaneous shades. The total 
in this classification now amounts to 8%. 

Woolen Patterns — The general de- 
mand for sports type clothing is meas- 
ured in the unusual rise in popularity 
of plain and small weave effects. The 
demand for stripes has fallen off sharply, 
while plaids, particularly those suited 
for sports clothing, have increased con- 
siderably in favor. 

Woolen Colors — Brown 


recent 


and _ tan 
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shades continue to dominate, though 
gray has increased in popularity, com- 
pared with previous months. Blue con- 
tinues to lose favor. There was no 
marked change in the demand for miscel- 
laneous shades such as plum, green, etc. 

Fabrics will be made, and suits deliv- 
ered to retail stores in the proportions 
of its analyses, says the Wool Institute 
and it is possible therefore for mills 
to have, far in advance, the spring 
style picture. 

The Wool Institute’s analyses of suit- 
ing orders showing percentages of pat- 
terns and colors, follows: 


Patterns 


Per Cent Orders 


Fancy Worsteds Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Stripes.... 79 71 68 64 59s 633 
Plaids. 9 15 17 28 28 29 
Small weaves ‘ 8 7 7 2 4 2 
Checks. 2 4 6 3 3 2 
Plain effects. 2 3 2 3 6 - 
100 100 100 100 #100 = =100 
Fancy Woolens 
Under $1.50 Yd. 
Stripes. 56 61 61 63 58 29 
Plain and small 
weaves. . 34 32 29 25 26 50 
Plaids. . : 5 5 7 9 12 18 
Checks 5 2 3 3 4 3 
100 100 100 100 100 = 100 
Fancy Woolens 
Over $1.50 Yd. 
Stripes 65 56 44 51 48 19 
Plain and small 
weaves aon me C37 46 37 31 54 
Plaids. ; 4 5 8 9 9 24 
Checks 11 2 2 3 12 3 
100 100 100 100 100 106 
Colors 
Per Cent Orders ‘ 
F ancy Worsteds Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Gray..... vine 39 33 32 33 33 "8 
Brown and tan. 34 36 36 39 39 31 
Blue. 26 30 30 26 24 23 
Miscellaneous. I 1 2 2 3 8 
100 100 100 100 100 = «=100 
Fancy Woolens 
Under $1.50 Yd. 
Gray ; 38 35 32 39 36 41 
Brown and tan 49 52 49 44 48 48 
Blue 12 11 17 15 12 7 
Miscellaneous. | 2 2 2 4 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Faney Woolens 
Over $1.50 Yd. 
Gray 40 36 37 39 36 43 
Brown and tan. 48 53 49 46 51 51 
Blue 10 10 13 12 10 3 
Miscellaneous. 2 I | 3 3 3 
100 100 100 100 #100 = =©100 
Note: The figures for August and September have 
been taken from orders for spring, 1930 fabries. 


Figures from April to July inclusive were taken from 
orders for fall 1929 fabrics. 


Columbia Woolen Gets 
Melton Contract 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, has announced 
that contract to supply them with 43,- 
500 yds., olive drab melton cloth on 
which they recently opened bids, had 
been awarded to Columbia Woolen 
Mills, Columbia City, Ind., whose bid 
in this item was $2.62 with 6% per 
annum off for anticipation. 


Hamilton (Ont. Can.) Cotton Co., suf- 
fered loss to the extent of $5,000 when 
water from the sprinkler system leaked 
through from the upper floor to the 
second and first stories. 
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MCO automatic humidity con- 
trols, as installed in this ring spin- 

ning room of the Chicopee Mill, assure 
uniform humidity. These simple, accur- 
ate controls are actuated by an element 
that is affected only by moisture. Tem- 
perature has no effect on Amco Controls. 


Changes in Humidity mean differences in 
quality. 


Exhaustive studies of spinning frame 
operations prove that varying changes in 
humidity produce varying results in yarn 
size, twist, strength, and production. 

Such studies of spinning frame opera- 
tions showed unexpected unevenness in 
the yarn. Tests of the twist and regu- 
larity of the roving being spun into yarn 
were made to assure no variation. Tests 
were made on a spinning frame for six 
different days ae exactly same con- 
ditions except that six different relative 
humidities were maintained. 


CHICOPEE 


Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia 
(No. 1 of a series) 


Studies of the same frame were made 
when humidity conditions were con- 
trolled by the AMCO Humidity Control 
Station. The improvement in the uni- 
formity of yarn size, twist and strength 
was remarkable, and machine operation 
was seen to be noticeably and appreci- 
ably unchanging and steady—and with- 
out gear changes. 

Perhaps you ‘“‘believe in humidifica- 
tion, of course,’’ but ‘‘do not consider 
automatic controls necessary.'’ Perhaps 
you say “I should rather depend upon 
my overseer than upon any machine or 
instrument. 

But you have an open mind. Why not 
let an AMCO “‘air doctor’’ survey your 
operations? There is no obligation, and 
the results of their engineering inquiry 
may Open up many savings in such 
wasteful operations as tieing up end- 
breaks, gear changes, stopping and 
starting frames, etc. 
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Seventy AMCO Hu- 
midifiers are installed 
in the ring spinning 
room alone of this 
Chicopee Mill. Eight 
AMCO Automatic 
Humidity Controls 
automaticallyoperate 
these seventy humidi- 
fiers. 

Ninety-two AMCO 
Heads, under AMCO 
Automatic Control, 
are installed in the 
weave room. A total 
of 344 AMCO Htv- 
midifiers are installed 
throughout the mill. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
310 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Humidifying Devices 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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CANADIAN AGENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co. Ltd. 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 











_ New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Mass-Production F ulling Mill 





Increases Production from 200 to 
400% with New Uniformity of Fulling 


HE James Hunter Machine Co., 

North Adams, Mass. announces that, 
in line with modern industrial tenden- 
cies towatd mass production with main- 
tenance of quality, it has developed a 
radically new fulling mill of increased 
size and capacity. 

The new machine, which is termed 
the No. 30-D fulling mill, weighs twice 
as much as the ordinary machine, and 
offers not only brand new refinements 
of operation, but an increased normal 
iulling output of from 200 to 400% over 
the old types of Hunter fulling mill, as 
proved by actual operation in mills. 

Because so many pieces, often as many 
as ten, can be fulled at the same time, 
the new Hunter mill not only increases 
output, but affords a uniformity of full- 
ing not possible with smaller and older 
types. Since all pieces are fulled at the 
same time, they are obviously fulled 
absolutely uniformly in body, weight, 
surface, and width. This is a factor of 
marked importance, particularly where 
piece dyes are being processed. 


Fulls Output of 60 Looms Daily 


[In one mill, it is said, running 14-oz. 
p coatings, 56 mi. finished width, the 
new 30-D mill has fulled the complete 
daily output of 60 looms as a day’s work. 


This was accomplished by feeding ten 
pieces, five on a side, through the ma- 
chine at a single setting. (Each piece 
was approximately 58 to 60 yd. long.) 
This operation was repeated six times 
in a single day. Therefore, figuring one 
piece per loom, the output of 60 looms 
is fulled daily. 

In another mill, the new Hunter ma- 
chine running 18-oz. cotton-warp top 
coatings, 27 in. finished width, is fulling 
eight pieces, fed three times through the 
rolls, at a single set. A day’s work for 
this machine is four sets of eight pieces 
each. Running side by side with four 
old-type machines, the new fulling mill 
will full 266% more than the old ma- 
chines in one-third less time. 

In addition to increased capacities, the 
new mill, besides making possible a new 
uniformity of fulling, is claimed to offer 
new refinements of operation that have 
a marked effect on reducing fulling costs. 
Its increased weight, plus thorough ma- 
chining and careful fitting of parts, 
affords a smooth, vibrationless operation. 
Since accurate gage adjustments are 
provided for main-roll pressure, packing 
box, and guide, all necessary adjust- 
ments can be made while the machine 
is in operation. 

There are other new features in the 





Fulling Mill of Unusually High Production 
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mill of interest. The crimping box has 
cast-iron sides and is lined with hard 
maple. This eliminates warping of 
sides, a common trouble found in old- 
style mills. The main and whip-roll 
bearings are heavy-duty roller type. 
They will carry the load, and safely take 
end thrust. The top and bottom rollers 
are connected and driven by a heat- 
treated steel roller chain. The chain 
runs on cast-iron sockets with cut teeth. 
Five cast-iron box girts support the 
sides of the mill. Both girts and sides 
of the mill are machined at point of 
contact. The doors are plywood covered 
with monel metal, and the edges are 
sealed with monel-metal channel. 


Single and Double Mills 


The mill is made in both single-mill 
and double-mill models. The double- 
mill model is illustrated here. The sides 
and quarters of the machine are solid 
cast iron } in. thick with ribs. The 
top of sides and the bottom of quarters 
are planed where they fit together. The 
top, bottom, and lining are 1% in. 
tongued and grooved cypress. The 
packing-box sides are ribbed cast-iron 
plates lined with 14 in. hardwood. The 
packing-box castings are machined and 
fitted at points where they rest on the 
three cast-iron girts which support them. 
The packing-box sides are secured at 
the top by three tie rods. The front and 
sides of the packing box are machined 
to support the guide. 

An all-metal guide is provided which 
may be adjusted to width by a hand- 
wheel located on the outside of the mill. 
It is fitted with a gage to indicate open- 
ing of guide in inches. Rollers are 18 
in. in diameter with standard faces of 
74 in., 10 in., 124 in., and 15 in. fur- 
nished with or without flanges. The 
main shafts are 2té in. in diameter for 
the single mill, bossed to 3¥6 in. diam- 
eter for a double mill. The whip roll 
is 5 in. galvanized pipe with ly in. 
roller bearings. The top shaft bearings 
are carried in lever arms with heavy 
spiral spring tension. The mill is equip- 
ped with a friction-clutch pulley of suit- 
able size for the mill, and is fitted with 
the Hunter double-screw hug clutch. 


Across-the-Line Starter 





For General Applications of D. C. 
Motors Up to 2 Hp. 


A new, automatic, across-the-line 
starter for general applications of 
direct-current motors up to 2 hp., 115 
or 230 volts, is announced by Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., 207 12th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Some new features incorporated 
in this new design are small size, low 
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Industrial 
Engineering 
and Architecture 


STRUCTURAL and The design and inspection of construc- 
ARCHITECTURAL tion of textile mills, industrial plant build- 
DESIGN ings, and special structures, including 


all structural and architectural features. 
Mill Office Buildings and Housing. 


MECHANICAL The organization or reorganization of 


machinery layouts and power for textile 
and other industries. 


POWER—Wa ter, Electrical, Power developments for private enter- 
Steam prises or Public Service. Examinations 
and Reports. 


VALUATIONS or For purposes of taxation, insurance, pur- 
APPRAISALS chase and sale, reorganization or develop- 
ment. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING Examination of locations and sites for 


Industries and reports as to their relative 
value and special conditions. 


-—— See cliso 
—— CATALOG—— 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


ENGINEERS 


201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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D.C. Across-the-Line Starter 
with Overload Relay 


cost, double line break, thermal overload 
protection, low voltage protection, silver 
ontacts, and completely enclosed struc- 
ture. Two magnetic contactors, one in 
each side of the line, connect the motor 
directly across the line on starting and 
provide a double line break. The con- 
tactors are designed especially for 
direct-current service. They have re- 
newable silver contacts and a heavy 
stamped frame. 

The thermal overload relays are the 
ame as those used in this company’s 

across-the-line starters for small 

motors. They are the fusible-alloy type 
and can be adapted to any size of motor 

simply changing heater coils. When 
tripped by an overload, the relays are 
reset by pushing a button in the cover. 

Each starter is furnished with a push- 
hutton master switch providing three- 
wire control. This master switch can be 
iurnished mounted in the cover of the 
starter, or it can be arranged for mount- 
ing separately. The starter with push 
buttons in cover is illustrated. These 
starters are also made without the 
thermal overload relays, for applications 
where overload protection is not re- 
quired. 


Ash-Conveyor Equipment 


Removal from Buildings with Little 
Labor or Dust 


A new system for removing ashes 
‘rom industrial buildings expeditiously 
ind economically, with a minimum of 
ibor and with no diffusion of dust has 
een put in service in New York City 
y the Pneumatic Conveyors Corp. It 
vas designed and built by the American 
ar and Foundry Motors Co., and was 
lectrically equipped by the General 
lectric Co. 

The equipment consists of an electric- 
neumatic suction system acting through 

pipe-line reaching from sidewalk to 
sh-pit. An ash-handling truck contains 

large hopper into which ashes are 
rawn by suction, and from which they 
re conveyed by a totally enclosed belt- 
mveyor to a carrier-truck, which takes 
lem away. 


NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 


Plug and Ring Gages 


Both Made in “Go” and “Not Go” 
Plain Styles 


The Brown & Sharpe Mig. Co., 
Providence, R. I., offers gages conform- 
ing in design to the standards specified 
by the American Gage Design Commit- 
tee. These are made of high-grade tool 
steel, especially selected for the require- 
ments of the work, heat treated, 
hardened, ground, and _ lapped by 
processes which long experience in this 
kind of work has shown to be best. 
These gages are reliable and are of a 
most convenient and practical design. 


Their quality and accuracy are thor- 
oughly in accordance with the usual 
3rown & Sharpe standards. The gages 
are made in both plug and ring types, 


and in both 
style. 

The plug gages No. 659 are furnished 
in “go” and “not go” styles, and either 


“go” and not go” in each 


single- or double-end handles may be 
obtained for use with them. The “go” 
gages are easily distinguished from 


the “not go” gauges by their longer 
measuring surface. They are furnished 
in any size or combination of sizes from 
.241 in. to 1.510 in. All handles are of 
hexagonal shape and finished black. 
The ring gages No. 664 are furnished 
in “go” and “not go” styles, in any size 
or combination of sizes, from .241 in. to 
1.510 in. The smaller rings, ranging in 





“Go” Ring Gage 





“Not Go” Ring Gage 
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in Single-End Handle 


“Go” Gage 






“Go” and “Not Go” Gages in 


Double-End Handle 


size from .241 in. to .510 in., are of a 
two-piece construction with a hardened, 
ground, and lapped bushing inserted in 
a soft gage body. The larger rings, 
sizes .511 in. to 1.510 in. are of solid 


stock, hardened, ground, and lapped. 
The “not go” gages are easily dis- 


tinguished from the “go” gages by the 
groove running around them. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BRAIDING and lace machine, Crown beader 


for. 1,732,720. A. Hombrecher, Barmen, 
Germany. 

CALENDERING fabrics. 1,732,340. C. W. 
Palmer, Spondon, Eng. Assigned to 


Celanese Corp. of America, New York. 

Carp-cleaning device. 1,732,860. E. H. 
Rooney, Providence, R. I. 

CLEANERS, Change-speed gear for cotton. 
1,732,550. T. W. Aven, Dallas, Texas. 
Assigned to The Murray Co., Dallas, Tex. 

FULL-FASHIONED knitting machines, Stop 
for preventing rebound of carrier rods of. 
1,732,751. K. Howie, Norristown, Pa. 
Assigned to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

NEEDLE for repairing runs in knitted fab- 
rics. 1,732,469. A. G. Hague, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Assigned to Rollins 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rayon, spun. 1,732,831. R. G. Campbell, 
New York Mills, N. Y. 

Rayon, Treating. 1,732,832. R. G. Camp- 
bell, New York Mills, N. Y. 

Rucs from cabbage-palmetto fiber. 


1,732,- 
se. we &. 


McLean, Sarasota, Fla. 


Rucs, Making. 1,732,266. J. I. Glendin- 
ning, F. D. Rohan, and C. E. Saglaw, 
Oakland, Calif. Assigned to Glen-Ro 


Rug Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 

SLITTER for looms. 1,732,678. T. J. 
Garisio, Allentown, Pa. 

SPINDLE, Spinning. 1,732,614. E. A. Per- 
kins, Jamaica, N. Y. Assigned to 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

SPINNING composite yarns, Machine for. 
1,732,592. P. D. Cannon, Philadelphia. 
Pa. Assigned to Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York. 

SPIN pot and actuating mechanism. 1,732.- 
526. W. S. Mumford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spin pot, driving mechanism, and motor 


casing. 1,732,907. W. S. Mumford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STAIN-REMOVER for bleach. 1,732,729. 
R. P. Phair, Allendale, N. J., and B. 


sucaria, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York. 
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Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square - - + New York 








~ NACTORING as applied to the textile manufacturing 
industry in New York is a means adopted by manu- | 
facturers to distribute their production on a basis 

equivalent to selling for cash, without credit risk, while at 

the same time granting to the purchaser of the product the 

usual terms of sale customary in the trade. 





The Textile Banking Company in providing factoring 
service for manufacturers, eliminates the necessity on the 
part of the manufacturer of maintaining Credit and Collec- 
tion Departments, assumes credit risks and provides a 
constant flow of funds into the manufacturer’s treasury as 
shipments covering sales go forward. 


Passing upon credits and providing funds for the opera- 
tion of a manufacturing plant are strictly commercial bank- 
ing functions and it is decidedly to the advantage of the 
manufacturer to entirely separate from each other the 
functions of selling and banking. 










The Textile Banking Company firmly believes that force- 
ful and efficient selling, plus a liberal credit checking service, 
and ample financial backing, will go far towards the success- 
ful operation of any mill. 










We will be pleased to discuss the subject in detail with 
any one interested. 









Write for Booklet 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square 
New York, N. Y. 
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Finishing Cotton Twine 


fechnical Editor : 

In your issue of Sept. 21, you answered 
uestion No. 6936, with reference to the 
nnishing of cotton twine. You advised 
that a large amount of twine is being dyed 
vhile it is being glazed. Will you please 
idvise the process used in this work and 
the manufacturer of the necessary ma- 
chinery (6970) 

There are no special machines made, 
to the writer’s knowledge, for dyeing 
ind glazing twines in the one opera- 
tion. Any of the standard makes of ma- 
chines can be used for this purpose. A 
small trough, into which a roller is fitted, 
is inserted between the creel and the 
regular starch box; a steam connection 
is made to this hollow roller so that it 
can be kept hot. The dyestuff is mixed, 
and poured into the box while it is hot. 
Steam is put to it to keep it as near 
boiling as possible, and the twine run 
through the dye liquor before entering 
the starch box. When the starch is be- 
ng cooked, a little of the dyestuff is 
put into it and cooked along with the 
starch. After the twine leaves the box 
containing the dyestuff, it is run through 
the starch in the usual way, then over 
the brushes, and on to the spools on the 
take-up. The dyestuff should be an 
acid dye, and it will be found that a 
penetrant will have to be used. These 
penetrants can be obtained from the dye- 
stuff people. 

While the terms “dyed” and “glazed” 
are used, it must be understood that the 
twine is not really dyed; it is only 
coated, but this answers the purpose for 
some requirements. This can be veri- 
ied by untwisting some of the mattress 
‘wines, and florist twines, which are 
m the market today. 


* * - 


Tinting Yarn on Bobbins 


lechnical Editor : 

We are interested to know whether you 
ould advise us of an inexpensive method 
1 tinting crepe-twist cotton on spinning 
obbins with a fugitive dye. We do con- 
iderable of this work at the mill but find 
t quite expensive to handle, and if you 
in forward us any data, together with 
gures, we would appreciate it. (6975) 


A further reply to this inquiry, which 
vas 4n$wered in the Oct. 12 issue, has 
een sent in by a chemist and dyer. It 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS)” 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


is as follows: I would suggest that your 
correspondent undertake trials with basic 
dyes which have little or no affinity for 
unmordanted cotton. He may then have 
the results desired. Of course the list 
of basic dyes is quite extensive, but if 
he confines himself to the use of weak 
solutions of methylene blue, magenta, 
methyl violet, or Bismarck brown, it is 
likely that he will secure light shades 
that are easily applied, besides being 
fugitive to both light and washing. Not 
knowing the exact process or series of 
operations through which the cotton 
passes, I would further suggest that the 
tinting be done on cotton while it is in 


the skein form. 
~ 7 & 


Textile Mill Fires 


Technical Editor : 

Please give me your view of why more 
fires occur on night shifts in textile mills 
than on day shifts, especially in jacquard 
weaving. We usually determine the cause 
of the fire, and they seldom ever occur 
on the day shift. You may say that if 
I know the cause of the fires, why ask for 
information. I thought that someone might 
know that lint on the loom was more 
inflammable at night, or possibly there is 
something else that I do not know about. 

(6980) 
inquiry to the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and L. H. Kunhardt, president, 
kindly replies as follows: 

We do not think it is a fact, as indi- 
cated by your correspondent, that more 
fires occur on night shifts in textile 
mills than on day shifts, especially in 
jacquard weaving. Night fires, however, 
are usually liable to be more serious 
for the reason that no one may be 
around to assist in early discovery, and 
the automatic apparatus, such as 
sprinklers, has therefore largely to be 
depended upon to extinguish the fire, or 
at least to hold it in check. Sprinklers 
in themselves are a wonderful watch- 
man, but they cannot do everything. 
Watchman are therefore of importance, 
not only to aid in early discovery, but 
to give first aid and assist in preventing 
water damage after a fire is extin- 
guished. 

Incendiary fires are more apt to occur 
in the night, but as regards these we 
have little experience in our organiza- 
tion, for the reason that factories and 


We sent this 


mills insured by us should all be under 
supervision and care when not in oper- 
ation. 

Now as regards the weave-room fires 
themselves, we give a table which has 
been made up from data covering weave- 
room fire losses, in which we here have 
been interested during the years 1928 
and 1929 up to Oct. This will ex- 
plain itself. 

FIRES IN WEAVE ROOMS 
Not Including Jacquard 


z = 
S s 2 a 
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Total number 
of fires... 41 17 3 17 6 15 99 
— of Fire 
: 0 9 1 17 4 9 70 
Night. 7 6 2 0 2 7 One 
Not Stated. . 4 Pee. 1 
Causes 
Electrical..... 12 16 2 a 3 ae 
Friction. . 1 ; 6 5 26 
Hot Bearing.. 9 6 . et 
Unknown... 1 1 I a 5 12 
Lightning. 5 a ee ar ‘ 5 


You will note a total number of 99 
fires reported, of which 70 occurred in 
the day time. Of fires occurring in con- 
nection with jacquard weaving, 15 in 
number, 9 occurred in the day time and 
5 at night. 

The causes of the fires were the usual 
ones as listed, and we generally find that 
the predominant cause is in connection 
with operation. Of course a high degree 
of cleanliness and proper care of ma- 
chinery, including oiling, eliminate most 
of the chances of fires starting. 

* * * 


Uneven Stitches in 
Full-Fashioned Stocking 
Technical Editor: 


We are enclosing a sample of seven- 
thread, 42-gage, high speed knitting. You 
will notice that the stitches are very un- 
We would 


even. much appreciate any 

information you can give us on. this 

sample. (6982) 
In this sample, the uneven stitches 


spoken of are very prevalent down to 
the middle of the narrowing section of 


the leg. Beyond this point they dis- 
appear. There is quite a sharp line 
separating these two sections, which 


indicated some mechanical trouble or a 
considerable difference in the yarns of 
the two sections. Another feature pecu- 
liar to this sample is that this unevenness 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
ie best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 
eceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
a sample should be sent. In 
iis Way answers can be given which will be of immediate tech- 
ical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
nquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, by 
are especially invited 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


n the case of damage to material, 


ethods of management, the markets, etc., 


nquiring, not for publication, 


is incurred. 


New York, N. Y. 
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The identity of those seeking information on te 
will not be disclosed. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


chnical subjects 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
to the Technical Editor, TeExTILE WorLD, 10th Ave. and 36th St., 
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What Are Your Problems? 


Our STAFF 
is made up of trained engineers who have spe- 
cialized in the various fields of service offered by 
our organization to the textile industry. 
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In addition to consulting work on special prob- 
lems, our service completely covers the follow- 
ing fields. 
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7 Modern Cost Methods. Our cost methods are 
* clear and as simple as is consistent with all the 
factors which must be recognized in computing 

the cost of any fabric. Our system of checking 
actual costs with standard costs is also complete. 
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Our Bonus Plan makes use of the 
departmental costs as a means of rewarding key 
men for lowering costs and improving quality. 










Bonus Plan. 
7 








3 Mechanical Surveys. Our engineers are trained in 
* the field of mechanical surveys. Better running 
mills, improved quality of product, and increased 
production per machine have invariably followed 
these surveys. 
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Operating Methods. “Studying the Job” has 

4. proved its value to the satisfaction of many mill 
executives. Changes in operating methods made 
as a result of our time studies and under our super- 
vision have shown real economies, with a surpris- 
ingly small amount of labor trouble. 
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BARNES TEXTILE SERVICE 


101 Milk Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Twenty Years’ Experience 
In The Textile Industry 
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much more conspicuous at the back 
{ the stocking than at the front. 

Counting the courses per inch shows 
n average of about 44 courses per inch 
n the normal fabric, and about 38 
ourses per inch in the defective section. 
\nother trouble found in examining the 
ample was a section along one course, 
where for about one-half inch several 
f the needles did not cast off properly 
ind made tuck stitches. There are two 
t these places. 

Considering all these points, it seems 
most likely that something went wrong 
n the stitch control, continued to the 
ne of change and was readjusted at that 
point. While the yarn may be light in 
the upper leg, it seems much more likely 
that the trouble is of mechanical origin. 


i * --S 


Filling Bars in Napped Fabric 
lechnical Editor: 

I enclose herewith a sample of cloth we 
are having considerable trouble with on 
account of filling bars when the goods are 
lved. I have examined this piece and I 
tind that where the dark shade is it seems 

be napped a little more than the light 
streaks. Will you examine this piece and 
see if you can give me a little data as to 
what the trouble and how it can be 
eliminated. (6966 ) 


The light and dark places on the 
napped side of the sample submitted are 
caused by differences in the composition 
of the filling yarns. This can be seen 
by examining the selvage, which clearly 
shows that a change of filling has oc- 
curred where the light shade starts and 
finishes. 

It is a difficult matter to analyze a 
sample of cloth after it has been napped, 
hut we feel sure that the fault is neither 
in the napping nor the dyeing. It is 
either a matter of too much twist in one 
filling yarn, which does not permit the 
napper clothing to bite, or is caused by 
some foreign matter in the cotton 
which prevents the dye from penetrat- 
We return the selvage side of the 
sample showing the marks made by the 
shuttle change. 


is, 


ing. 


*x* * * 


Finishing Table Cottons 


(echnical Editor : 

Will you be kind enough to give me a 
iormula for sizing and finishing union 
towels and table cottons that will be as 
early permanent as possible; viz., with- 
stand laundering. The finish should have 

good hand, without showing the sizing. 
he entire application would more likely 

e by the trough and quetsch system than 
V spraying. (6972) 

There is only one really permanent 
inish for toweling and table cottons. 
(his is a special treatment with linen 
iscose. The formula and process are 
oth patented, we believe, and it would 
'¢ a question of getting in contact with 
le right individual for rights as to the 
pplication. There is a semi-permanent 
nish which can be applied to such fab- 
ics by the starch mangle method. It 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


is based on a treatment of corn starch 
with caustic soda. We would recom- 
mend that the inquirer take up this 
question with leading concerns dealing 
in corn starch. 

* ok ok 


Mixed Rayon in Satin 


Technical Editor : 
We are enclosing herewith a sample of 


a cotton-back rayon satin which shows 
faulty dyeing. This warp has been made 
from 150-denier, 24-filament rayon. Will 


you kindly advise us whether in your esti- 
mation these streaks are due to faults in 
dyeing or are caused by mixed rayon. Any 
information you will give us will be ap- 
preciated. (6983) 

The sample submitted is a royal blue 
rayon warp, cotton-filled satin, and a 
perfect pattern is formed for the entire 
width of the piece. 

There are about 15 ends forming a 
stripe a little over one inch wide, and 
repeating itself perfectly about every 
2 inches. These 15 ends are very notice- 
able, as they are a much lighter shade 
of blue. 

We have made a filament count and 
find that both the light and dark ends 
are a 24 filament construction. The fact 
that this pattern repeats itself so per- 
fectly, and in each repeat the same ends 
show up in a light color, is evidence 
that this is due to mixed rayon. 

The dyer could not cause such a de- 
fect as this nor could this be caused by 
uneven tying of the sections during 
sizing. 

We would advise the inquirer to trace 
back through the mill and see if he can 
locate the mixings of these lots. The 
variation of color is so great that it 
leads us to believe that bleached and un- 
bleached yarn have been mixed. 


ih ee Oe 


Nature of Stains on Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

In the Oct. 19 issue, inquirer 6952 
asks if it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween rust stains and oil stains in a 
piece of woven crepe material. Permit 
us to say that if the stain were an oil 
stain, caused by lubricating oil or 
greases coming in contact with the 
thread, it is more than likely that there 
would be oil stains and rust stains in the 
fabric at the same time. This is due 
to the fact that unless the oil or grease 
be one that has never been in a bearing, 
it will contain small metallic particles 
worn off bearing surfaces. The oil or 
grease acts as a vehicle and carries these 
into the goods. These metallic particles 
oxidize and produce rust stains. 

The stains produced by fresh oils and 
greases, that is to say, oils and greases 
which have never been in a bearing, are 
usually identified by the yellow color or 
spot. Oil stains produced by used oils 
and greases are black or reddish brown 
in color. We believe the only satisfac- 
tory method of distinguishing whether 
or not the stain has been caused by lubri- 
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cating oils and greases, or goods com- 
ing in contact with iron material, is to 
treat the sample as follows: Oxalic acid 
is a solvent for iron, therefore, if the 
spots be treated with a warm dilute 
solution of oxalic acid, say a 5% solu- 
tion at a temperature of 140 to 150 deg. 
F., and the spot or stain disappears, we 
can reasonably assume that this spot 
was caused by iron alone and not iron 
deposited by the lubricating oil. The 
oxalic acid will not remove the oil or 
grease stain. If the spot is partially 
removed by the oxalic acid solution, 
then it might be both iron and lubricat- 
ing oil stains. 

In order to determine whether the 
stain has been caused by lubricating oils 
which have become oxidized and dark- 
ened, and not by the presence of iron in 
the lubricating oils, we would suggest 
the following test: A small sample of 
the affected area is placed in a thimble 
of a Soxhlet extracting apparatus, fitted 
with a condenser. Petroleum or ether 
or sulphuric ether is then poured into 
the apparatus and the sample extracted 
by this refluxing method for two hours. 
In this length of time if the oil had 
become oxidized, the application of this 
refluxing and distilling would loosen up 
and dissolve the stain so that it would 
disappear. This method, however, would 
not remove iron or metallic stains which 
have become embedded in the fabric. 

If some of the stains remain in the 
fabric after this extraction operation. 
and the sample is treated with warm 
dilute oxalic acid such as outlined in 
the first test period, if the spot disap- 
pears the stains were caused by both 
iron and lubricating oil. On the other 
hand, if the spot disappeared by the dis- 
tillation and extraction process, then 
there was no iron present, or the amount 
present was “not sufficient to produce a 
stain, HERBERT C. Roserts, 

Manager Textile Sales, 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


x * Ok 


Variable-Speed Transmissions 


Technical Editor: 

The writer is very much interested in 
an article by Winn W. Chase, in the Sept. 
28 issue of TeExtTILE Wortp. On page 132 
in his article he refers to drying cotton 
fabrics with rayon stripes. He says: “The 
liability of cockling of the goods is les- 
sened by proper adjustment of tension. 
A new device has been introduced which 
automatically controls the tension between 
machines in range finishing and makes pos- 
sible the accurate control of machine 
speed.” We are very much interested in 
this particular information, and would like 
to know what this device is. (6971) 


The device referred to is the variable- 
speed transmission. 





_ S. Usdan Silk Co., Paterson, N. J.. is 
increasing capacity at its mill at 41 Ful- 
ton St.,and will give employment to an 
increased working force. The new 
schedule will be continued for some 
weeks to come. 


(2697) 
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New Plant for Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. 
Built 1928 
Designed by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
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Fabric Analyses 
Complete physical and chemical tests on 
A. Woven Fabrics, including 
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A MILL SURVEY || vee 
rn Sizes 
As Made By Weave 


The Textile Development Co. 
IS 


Practical and Scientific 


Tensile Strength 
Percentage Weighting 
Sizing Materials 
Fastness of Dye 


b. Knit Fabrics (hosiery), 


and consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 
Departments of the Mill by a Group 
of Practical Men. 


It including 
Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs Number of Needles (gauge) 
These surveys have been made in Courses 
UNITED STATES (12 States) Gonendin 


Canada (4 Provinces) 
Switzerland, 
Austria, 


Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bursting Strength 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


316 Hudson Street 
New York City 
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COTTON 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
recently purchased additional Breton 
Minerol process equipment. 


Ancona Cotton Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., will be sold at public auction 
Nov. 8. Warehouse, water rights, land 
and mills are included in the sale by 
the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co., as trus- 
tees. Machinery was sold some time 
ago. 


Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass., will 
dispose of all their machinery, including 
777 Draper automatic looms and 40,000 
spindles, through Wm. B. Russell, Inc., 
of Fall River. 


Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, 
Mass., will erect a brick addition, one 
story, 15x20 ft. to their dyehouse, the 
space being for laboratory use. This 
company has opened a Los Angeles 
(Cal.) office under the management of 
Louis J. Kugler. 


Kouri Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated with 1,000 shares 
of common stock to make lace curtains. 
The officers and directors are: President, 
Samuel M. Kouri; treasurer, Nash M. 
Kouri and Michael N. Abodeely. 


*Walcott-Campbell Spinning Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., whose plant is being moved 
to Gulfport from Utica, N. Y., plans 
to begin partial operations in its new 
plant by the middle of December, and be 
in full operation by Jan. 1, according to 
officials of the company. 


General Weaving Corp., will be the 
name of the concern formed by the 
merging of Sweetser & Son, Watertown, 
N. Y., shirt manufacturers, and James 
McCurrach & Bro., neckwear manufac- 
turers. The Sweetser company is now 
experimenting on weaving cotton shirt- 
ings at their Watertown plant. The Mc- 
Currach company has a plant for weav- 
ing silks in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chadwick - Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, 
N. C., has started a night school, which 
operates two nights each week, with Z. 
V. Mode, superintendent of plants No. 1 
and No. 2, instructor. 


*Yarbrough Mills, Durham, N. C., 
were recently sold at public auction by 
court order, and the highest bid for the 
property was $20,000. W. J. Berry, re- 
ceiver of the property, announces that 
he will advise the court not to accept 
this bid for the reason that the amount 
is too small a valuation for the property 
and that the real estate alone is worth 
$20,000. Some of the stockholders of the 
Yarbrough Mills are trying to interest 
rayon companies throughout the country 
in the property, with the end in view 
that it can be converted into a rayon 
plant. 


Harden Mfg. Co., Hardins, N. C., has 
had its machinery cleaned and the mill 
has been rearranged and cleaned after 
the high waters of several weeks ago, 
when the lower floor of the mill was 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS 


flooded. It was not announced exactly 
when the plant would be able to start. 


Ivey Weavers, Inc., West Hickory, 
N. C., incorporated for $600,000, will 
spin, weave, dye and finish all kinds of 
yarn and cloth. G. H. Geitner, John G. 
H. Geitner and J. S. Geitner, officials of 
the Ivey Mill Co., at Hickory, N. C., 
are the incorporators. 


Corriher Mills Co., Landis, N. C., 
suffered a loss of $15,000, partly covered 
by insurance, when fire destroyed the 
cotton gin containing 1,500 bushels of 
cotton seed and 250 bags of cotton seed 
meal. 


Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills are erect- 
ing a two-story building to be used for 
club work, meetings of the textile club 
and other gatherings of the mill em- 
ployes. 


Addison Mill, Edgefield, S. C., which 
has just completed a village for night 
shift, is operating the mill at night with- 
out women, except on a few machines 
for which men are being trained to re- 
place women. 


Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., are on 
a curtailment program, the plant not 
operating at all on Saturdays, and the 
night force having one hour cut off the 
schedule each night. 


Cannon Mfg. Co., York, S. C., which 
for some time has been maintaining a 
four-day-a-week schedule, has resumed 
full time operations, running six days a 
week, according to W. E. Morton, super- 
intendent. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—As a form of 
curtailment that will not necessitate 
shutting down the plants for one week 
each month, H. Arthur Ligon, of Spar- 
tanburg, president and treasurer of the 
Arcadia (S. C.) Mills, the Mills Mill No. 
1, Greenville, S. C., and Mills Mill No. 
2, Woodruff, S. C., announces that here- 
after a 50-hour, five-day operating week 
will be established at these mills, which 
now maintain day schedules of ten hours 
length and night schedules of ten hours. 
Approximately 1,500 operatives will be 
affected by this curtailment. Wages will 
not be reduced, Mr. Ligon states. 


WOOL 


T. F. Mullen & Co., Inc., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., incorporated for $25,- 
000, has been formed by T. F. Mullen, 
formerly manager of the wool waste de- 
partment of Smith & Cooley, and E. D. 
Royce, and will manufacture picked, gar- 
netted and blended stock in mill rented 
from Fabyan Woolen Co., on River St. 
with office 45 Main St. The mill has 
three pickers and three dusters. 


Felters Co., Millbury, Mass. Fire in 
the carding department at this plant on 
Oct. 23, caused damage estimated at 
several thousand dollars. 


Somerset Textile Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of 20 shares without par 
value, by J. Alphonse Gervais, manager 
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for the Lusignan Textile Co. of that 
city, Jerome R. George Jr., and Inez 
L. Pantz, also of Worcester. 


S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
are increasing operations by adding a 
number of spinners to the night shift. 


Colonie (N. Y.) Fibre Co., has been 
operating on a continuous 24-hour sched- 
ule for a number of years and has not 
recently suspended night operations, as 
implied in a recent report. 


Walker & Stine, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of men’s wear and dress 
goods, having an equipment of approxi- 
mately 78 looms, are going to retire from 
business. They are selling their ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Philadelphia, (Pa.) Carpet Co., has 
begun production of broad-loom material 
in a unit of the former mill of John & 


James Dobson, Inc., recently secured 
under lease. Increased operations are 
planned. 


Wm. F. Read & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of men’s wear 
and dress goods, will sell their men’s 
wear lines direct at the close of the cur- 
rent season. The sale of these goods 
will be under the direction of C. R. 
Waterhouse, who will sever his connec- 
tion with Geiger & Spring to take charge 
of the men’s wear department for the 
Read firm. 


Fairmount Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L., has filed plans for a small addition 
on Mendon Rd., brick and mill type, for 
which superstructure will begin at once. 
O. H. Drouin, Woonsocket, is architect. 


The Rockbridge Co., has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of an additional 
textile mill at Goshen, Va., according to 
recent reports. The company is now 
operating plants at Craigsville and Au- 
gusta Springs, Va., and a fourth unit 
for Hotchkiss, Va., near Goshen, has 
been planned. Allen J. Saville, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., are the engineers. 


Nantanna Worsted Co., Inc., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. Ralph A. Brennan, president 
and treasurer of the Nantanna Worsted 
Co., Inc., and Murdock A. Campbell 
have been appointed receivers for the 
company to forestall litigations by the 
Union Color & Chemical Co., Boston; 
the Watson-Park Co., Boston; and other 
creditors. 


Oriental Textile Co., Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., Can., has let contract for a store- 
house, one story, 30x60 ft. R. W. Milli- 
champ is manager of the company. 


KNIT 


American Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Co., Paterson, N. J., is planning to in- 
stall ten new 42-gauge hosiery machines. 


Winner Mills, Boiling Springs, N. C., 
which were formerly owned by Rich- 


mond Wollstein, of Rome, Ga., were 
recently incorporated, Mr. Wollstein 
being made president; J. M. Lynch, 
vice-president; R. A. Byrd, secretary- 


treasurer, and J. W. Cash, general plant 
manager. Mr. Lynch and Mr. Byrd are 
members of Byrd, Lynch & Morrison, 
Inc., of 40 Worth St., New York City, 


eastern selling agents for the mills. 


Haynes Knitting Mills, Avondale, 
N. C.—Work on the two-story addition, 
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Improved 
Facilities 


Our new fully-equipped plant 
is meeting the demand for the 
Glines Pantograph. Deliveries 
are being expedited and we can 
promise prompt attention to 
your needs. 


Good printing necessarily starts 
with the engraving equipment. 
Does yours measure up? 


WILLIAM S. GLINES 
214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


—_ re 
PANTOGRAPH 


SOMETHING NEW 


Important to Cotton Manufacturers and Spinners 
Dixon Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with 
New Oiling Device 
THREE SADDLES IN ONE 





As is well known, the old style Lever has from one to 
four notches, and it has been the experience of all spin- 
ners that many of the weight hooks are sure to be in 
the wrong notc 


Dixon’s Patent Round-Head Stirrup 


SPEAKMAN 
LEVER 
SCREW 


Note Important Features of the Above Saddle 


New oiling device for lubricating top rolls. Back saddle always 
locked to front saddle. Can use this saddle with weight on all 
three rolls. This saddle can be used to remove all weight from 
middle roll in case of mixed or long, staple cotton. For short 
staple cotton extra weight can be put on middle roll. Will 


stop all cockled yarn and can spin from No. 5 to No. 150 
Yarn with this combination of saddles ALWAYS READY 
AND ANY OF ABOVE CHANGES CAN BE MADE PER- 
MANENT OR TEMPORARY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mpc. Co. SACO, ME. 


Seventy-six years 
of Brush Making 


I Seventy-six years of successful manufac- 
turing in any line isa pretty good assur- 
ance of a meritorious product. 


g Since 1849 we have been manufacturing 
mill and machine brushes for every itex- 
tile requirement. 


And this record is but the foundation 
upon which we plan to build an even 
more successful future. 


But doesn’tit warrant your investigating 
right now the reason for this long con- 
tinued and constantly increasing popu- 
larity of Mason Brushes? 


@ Atrial order will tell the story. 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED T! 
——CATALOG—— 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





104.120 ft., covering a total of 24,000 
sq.ft. of space, is progressing rapidly. 
The new structure will be used for card- 
ing and spinning. The object of the en- 
largement is to install enough machinery 
so that carding and spinning will equal 
the weaving and enable the mill officials 


to discontinue the night work on 
weaving. 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., 


Greensboro, N. C. manufacturers of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50c. payable Nov. 
15, to stock of record that date. 


Argus Knitting Mills, Inc., have been 
ed under Delaware laws with a 
capital of 102,500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to take over and expand the mill 
company of same name at 57 Hope 


St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have placed an order 
with Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New 
York, N. J., for full-fashioned hosiery 
machines for installation in new mill ad- 
dition now under way, and awards for 
miscellaneous equipment will be made at 
an early date. 


Fisher-Beck Hosiery Mills,  Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., manufacturers of cot- 
ton and wool seamless half hose, have 
been capitalized at $100,000. Raymond 
Fisher is president and V. R. Beck, 
treasurer, 


Morristown (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
will soon start erection of an addition 
68x40 ft. It is planned to install new 
equipment at an approximate cost of 
$12,000 which will increase the capacity 
of the plant about 50%. 


“Sure-Wear Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Brookneal, Va., have started operations 
with 15 knitting machines for half hose. 


As soon as workers can be instructed, 
the company will install additional 
machines. 

Infant Socks, Inc., Fond du Lac, 


Wis., have all machinery installed and 
will soon start production. The com- 

expects to have between 80 and 
100 hosiery machines in operation before 


th 


ie end of the year. 


St. Johns (Que., Can.) Silk Co., Ltd., 
is been established for the manufacture 
tull-fashioned silk hosiery. They 
finished the equipping of their mill 
have just commenced production. 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Lon- 
Ont., Can., have awarded contract 
ie erection of addition to their plant 
1. Hayman & Son, contractors of 
London, Ont. The price was $80,000 
tor the work which will begin shortly. 


lor tl] 


SILK 


Dundee Textile Co., Passaic, N. J., is 
ady ncing production at its broad silk 
mill, and will continue on new basis for 
an indefinite period. 


Crane Weaving Co., Paterson, N. J., 
erating on a day and night basis at 


idicates previous mention of project. 


its silk mill on Hamilton Ave., and will 
continue on this schedule for an indefi- 
nite time. 


Gatti Throwing Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., commission silk throwster, is 
capitalized at $50,000. Frank Gatti is 
president and Louis Gatti vice-president 
and mill superintendent. 


Phillips Silk Works, Paterson, N. J., 
are developing increased capacity, par- 
ticularly in the line of light-weight 
crepes, and will add to the working force. 
A night shift will be started at once, 
to operate from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m., until 
further notice. 


William Rogers Co., Paterson, N. J., 
is developing increased capacity and 
making additions to the working force, 
the advanced schedule to continue for 
a number of weeks to come. The bulk 
of output is being given over to rayons. 


Ecker & Lustgarten, Inc., North Ber- 
gen, N. J., are arranging for a new addi- 
tion to their mill at Secaucus, N. J., re- 
ported to cost in excess of $25,000, with 
equipment. It is proposed to push the 
unit to completion and make additions 
to the working force. 


Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills, Gou- 
verneur, N. Y., have been sold at auction 
by assignees of the company, John W. 
Dittenheffer and D. G. Scholton. The 
sale was merely a matter of form as the 
mill was bought by the trustees repre- 
senting the bondholders. 


*Pinehurst Silk Mills, formerly the 
County Moore Mills, Hemp, N. C., will 
soon be opened, with Thomas Taylor 
Lucas as president and in charge of 
manufacturing and merchandising. The 
new industry, in which changes are now 
being made in the plant, will have 300 
looms, and when placed in operation will 
produce rayons and silks, principally 
rayons. Present plans are to specialize 
on rayon warp goods, such as the twills, 
crepes, warp sateens, etc. 


*Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Kerners- 
ville, N. C., capitalized at $500,000, will 
start production in their new plant in 
about three to four weeks. They have 
installed 180 looms and 1,600 spindles 
for manufacturing georgette crepe and 


crepe-de-chine. John G. Bentley is 
president and Kenneth 3entley is 
treasurer. 

American Silk Mills, Inc., Orange, 


Va., capitalization of $2,000,000, have 
been granted a charter to manufacture 
and deal in silks. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Cowansville, Que., 
Can., have completed plans for the con- 
struction of an addition to their plant 
which will double their capacity. While 
the present dyeing and loading units 
are understood to be sufficient to care 
for current needs, widely increased sales 
have necessitated expansion of the com- 
pany’s weaving department. The new 
plant will allow the installation of 100 
additional looms. 


Ontario Silknit, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Can., has purchased the plants and 
equipment of the Dainty Wear Co., Ltd., 
and the Dainty Knit Mills, Ltd., both 
of Toronto. 
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RAYON 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C. New and larger water 
mains are to be laid to Stoney Creek 
in the next few weeks, tapping the basin 
so that a sufficient flow will be available 
to plant when the demand for increased 
production is greater. 


*Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., 
Amcelle, Md., has awarded general con- 
tract to George F. Hazelwood, Perrin 
Bldg., Cumberland, Md., for a multi- 
story, brick and steel addition to rayon 
mill, reported to cost more than $500,- 
000, with equipment. Superstructure 
will be placed under way at once. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Sterling Textile Co., Springfield, 
Mass., dyer of yarns, raw stock, etc., has 
leased the dye house of the Chilton Co., 
Webster, Mass., which will be operated 
in conjunction with the company’s ten 
plants in Springfield. 


Expert Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
will soon award general contract without 
competition for proposed one-story dye 
house, 54x100 ft., on the Boulevard, re- 
ported to cost close to $30,000, with 
equipment. Joseph DeRose, 119 Ellison 
St., Paterson, is architect. 


Peerless Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., recently organized 
with capital of 2,400 shares of stock, no 
par value, to operate a local mill, will 
be represented by Edward Hollander, 
648 Bergenline Ave., Union City. The 
incorporators include Edwin A. A. Mul- 
ler and Raymond Nafey. 


Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works,« 
Inc., Concord, N. C., according to 
Arthur G. Odell, secretary, have an in- 
creasing business in finishing cottons, 
cotton and rayon mixtures and napped 
goods. The dyeing department increased 
its capacity 400% the last few months, 
and the steam plant is being doubled by 
instaHation of horizontal return tubular 
boilers. Other improvements include a 
new modern coagulating basin for the 
filter plant. 


Delta Finishing Co., Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has awarded general con- 
tract to Edward I. Bender, 1135 Wake- 
ling St., for a one-story dye house addi- 
tion at Ashland and Lewis Sts., to cost 
approximately $18,000. 


Textile Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., 
Central Falls, R. I., recently organized 
to operate a local mill, capitalized at 500 
shares of stock, no par value, will be 
represented by Albert N. Peterson, 255 
Broad St., Providence, R. I., one of the 
incorporators. Other incorporators in- 
clude John E. Mullen and Frank F. 
Mason, both of Providence. 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I., have taken out a permit 
for a small addition on First Ave., for 
dye house service, for which general 
contract recently was let to the Eastern - 
Construction Co., Woonsocket. 
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HE speed limits of 
production can be 
reached with the Feldlock. 
And that means a lower- 
ing of lapped fell seam- 


ing costs. 


The Feldlock simplifies 
seaming by feeding off the 
arm. The efficiency of the 
operator is increased. And 
this Willcox & Gibbs’ 
machine is dependable for 


fine work. 


Feldlock users have found 








\The MACHINE 
THAT MAKES 
PRODUCTION 











PELDIOCK 


the way to greater profits 
from seaming. A descrip- 
tive booklet of “The 
Machine that Makes Pro- 
duction” is yours for the 


asking — may we send it? 


Write our Home Office 
for Samples made on the 
Feldlock, or submit your 
own fabrics for sample 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


purposes. 











Ste niet ses and Cane: WILLCOX & CIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. tue gerne 


dian acai for Cornel 
Uniart Embroidery a. 
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Lower Season-Average Cotton Price Likely 





Yarns Will Remain Only as Strong 
as Raw Cotton, Says Dr. Haney 


HE recent announcement 
of the Federal Farm Board 
to the effect that prevail- 
ing prices for cotton are too low 
is open to serious question and 
is likely to have unfavorable ef- 
fects later on. The reasons 
given by the Board for its con- 
clusions are not ‘well founded. 
rhe total supply of American 
cotton in the world may or may 
not be less than last year—that depends 
upon the size of the crop. In any case, 
the world supply of American cotton 
will be only a little less than last year, 
and the supply in the United States at 
the end of September was actually ap- 
preciably larger than last year. 

Upon what authority does the Board 
state that consumption continues at a 
world rate equal to that of last year? 
lt is more than doubtful if this state- 
ment is true as to American cotton, as 
we know that the trend has been toward 
the substitution of foreign growths. We 
know, too, that world spinners’ takings 
of American cotton thus far this season 
have been considerably smaller than a 
year ago, and the same is true of ex- 
ports. 

The Board, in endeavoring to bolster 
its Opinion, states that unfilled orders 
and actual sales of cotton goods are 
larger than a year ago. Unfilled orders 
ior standard cotton cloth are a little 
larger than last year, but increased less 
in September than they did last year 
ind were considerably lower than in 
September, 1927. Sales of cotton cloth 
n September were actually below the 
evel of a year ago. The Board further 
ays that cotton cloth stocks are smaller 
than last year. That is true, according 
‘o the Cotton Textile Merchants Asso- 
‘iation figures, but the same figures 
how that stocks are much larger than 
n 1925, 1926, or 1927. 

Thus the basis for the Board’s con- 
lusions is partly erroneous, and partly 
vpothetical and questionable. 

The Board states that prices of raw 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


The supply of cotton is so ample that the 
price is likely to average below the level of 
last season. 

According to our present knowledge of 
demand and supply, 18.5c. looks about right, 
but the ginning figures suggest the possibility 
of lower levels. 


cotton are lower than last year, which 
is true. But it is also true that the re- 
placement margins of cotton goods 
manufacturers are lower than last year, 
and this is a conclusive rebuttal of the 
whole argument made by the Board. 
We do not say that cotton is not 
worth 16c. a pound. Indeed, it seems to 
us that it is worth somewhat more than 
that, but it is not an absolute certainty 
that the price will not go that low, and 
there is no reason whatever to believe 
that the price of cotton will not average 
lower this season than it did last. 


Bull Points 


The following conditions are tending 
to support cotton prices: 


115 


Index Numbers _ ze 
8 a 3s 
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1. Considerable late season 
damage to the crop, — killing 
frosts in the Southwest; rains 
lower the grade in the eastern 
section. 

2. Unusually rapid picking and 
ginning have induced early mar- 
keting, probably producing more 


than the usual early seasonal 
pressure. 

3. End of the heavy movement 
near. 


4. Increased takings by New England 
mills. 

5. Yarn statistical position improved, 
and yarn prices hold well. The carded 
yarn statistics show reduced stocks; 
southern spinners are reported well sold 
ahead. 

6. Dry goods demand fairly good. 

7. Strength of cotton futures in the 
face of the speculative collapse shows 
underlying strength. 


Bear Points 


The following points tend to depress 
the cotton market: 

1. Favorable weather for the late crop 
up through the third week of October; 
little heard of weevil damage; picking 
and ginning under favorable conditions. 


Domestic cotton 
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Fig. 1. 


GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: 


Consumption—Average Daily 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ 
Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly Available—Net 


Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


= 100 for all indexes. 


1921-1926 





he analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
\ppears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


ndustry from week to week. 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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The reasons for the extra heavy 

base upon which the legs of the 

AS PLAIN AS new Wildman Machine rest: and 
for the placing of the heavy drive 

SIMPLE at the bottom instead of the top are 

as plain as simple arithmetic — 


ARITHMETIC these being perfectly logical ways 


in which to eliminate vibration 
and its hazards. 







The strange thing is that no one 
did this before! 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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2. Oct. 18 ginning figures above gen- 
eral expectations, suggesting a crop of 
ver 15,000,000 bales (see first chart). 

3. Statistical position poorer than in 
the last two years. 


4. Tendency to increase the supply of 
competing foreign cottons, due to some 
ncrease in Russia and Brazil, and in- 
reased acreage in India. 

5. European consumption of American 
cotton tending to decline in comparison 
vith the consumption of foreign cotton; 
rice parity still favors Indian cotton. 

6. Large holdings by southern mer- 
chants and farmers, while domestic 
nills have good supply. 

7. Domestic and foreign demand for 
American cotton only fair; dullness in 
southern spot markets. 


8. Decline in automobile and _ tire 
production. 


Q. New York cotton jobbers sales 
decreased in September, and were below 


iny September on our record (from 
1919 on). 
10. Farm loan activity encourages 


holding by farmers, probably increasing 
supply pressure later on. 


Statistical Position 


There was a little improvement in 
domestic consumption and in exports 
luring September, which gives hope 
that the disappearance of American 
otton will be somewhat greater than 
vas suggested by the August figures. 
lt, however, we take the country’s 
ivailable supply for the season as 17.2 
million bales, and deduct 14.5 million 
bales as the indicated sum of domestic 
onsumption and exports, we get a 
carry-over of about 2} million bales. 
While this is not large, it is ample. 

The following figures throw light on 
e relative situation: 


Supply Ginnings 

At the End to Oct. Average 

of Sept Oct. 18 Average Price For 

000 Bales) (000 Bales) Price the Season 
129-30 15,221 9,099 18. 50c. *18.7c. 
128-29 14,776 8,151 19.62 19.7 
127-28 14,364 8,118 20.92 20.3 
126-27 19,064 8,727 13.14 15.1 
925-26 15,754 9,519 21.77 20.5 
lo date. 


It is thus apparent that the available 
upply in the United States, and the 
zinnings to date, are higher than in the 


ist two years. Also the October 
iverage price is lower, which is fair 
nough. In each of the five years, ex- 


ept in 1926, the October average price 
losely approximated the average for 
he season. 


Large Into-Sight Movement 


As to recent statistical trends, we note 
hat receipts at interior towns, interior 
tocks, and the total movement into 
ight, are all considerably larger than in 
ither of the last two years. At the 
ime time, exports and world spinners’ 
ikings are smaller. World visible 
upply of American cotton, while 
maller than in 1927, is about 230,000 
iles larger than in 1928. 

We should certainly note that com- 
ired with a year ago, world spinners’ 
ikings of American cotton show a de- 
rease of 285,000 bales, and U. S. 
pinners’ takings a decrease of 111,000 
} . 


ules 
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World Cotton Crop. 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLY—World Cotton Crop (estimated)—Dept. of 


Agriculture, Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for December indi- 


cate actual domestic crops (Dept. of Commerce). 
for season to end of month shown (Dept. of Commerce). 


Ginnings—Cumulative 


World Visible 


Supply (American and total), as of the Saturday nearest the end of month 
(Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 


The domestic supply of raw cotton. 
looked at from all angles, appears to be 
ample. At the end of September, it 
was the largest for the season since 
1926 and is similar to the 1925 figure. 
It may be noted that a rise in the level 
of the supply curve, as shown in the 
second chart, at the beginning of a new 
season has generally meant a_ lower 
price average than in the preceding 
season. 

As to the demand, we find that this is 
the only recent year, except last year, 
in which the September manufacturers’ 
margin did not show a distinct rise. 
This year it remained practically 
unchanged. Manufacturers’ _replace- 
ment margins are below average and 
slightly below a year ago. Almost 
certainly they are below a_ generally 
profitable level. Moreover, the margin 
curve is the lowest in comparison with 
the supply curve in several years, with 
the exception of 1926, when the price 
for the season was 15.lc. This leads 
to the conclusion that there is not suff- 
cient strength in the yarn and goods 
markets to give independent support to 
raw cotton prices from the textile de- 
mand side. 

The only apparently strong factor is 
the fair level of domestic mill con- 
sumption, which increased a little in 
September and was somewhat above 
average in its relation to supply. Even 
here, however, we find that September 
consumption was below the same month 
of 1927 and only about the same as 
in 1926. The consumption curve is dis- 
tinctly below a line that would allow for 
the normal growth of the industry. 
Probably cotton mill consumption is due 
for a decline in accord with the outlook 
for some general recession in business 
and particularly in the automobile and 
building industries. 

We must conclude that this analysis 
increases the probability that raw cotton 
prices will continue below the average 
for last season, which was 19.7c. 


Yarn Barometer Turns Down 


Yarn prices were distinctly firm in 
September and October, averaging 
86.3% of the average for 1921-1925, 
against 85.8% in August. Yarn prices 
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have practically kept pace with raw cot- 
ton, and held even better in October. 
Spinners’ replacement margins, there- 
fore, have been well maintained at a 
level a little better than a year ago. 

As to the probable future, our yarn 
barometer is now somewhat less favor- 
able. The trend of spindle activity ap- 
pears to be downward. The barometer 
line, based on orders, points downward. 
Both spindle activity and mill consump- 
tion are above their average relations 
with the yarn barometer line, indicating 
some over-production. 

[It is true, on the other hand, that 
stocks of carded sales yarns have been 
reduced (which is usual for September ) 
and are below the September figures of 
the last two years. Moreover, unfilled 
orders for carded sales yarns increased 
in September and were a trifle above 
the level of a year ago. At the same 
time, production decreased. While this 
is desirable, we may remember that a 
September decrease in yarn production 
is contrary to the trend in the preceding 
two years, that it may reflect reduced 
shipments which would diminish the 
significance of the rise in unfilled or- 
ders. Therefore, while it seems probable 
that cotton yarns will remain fully as 
strong as raw cotton marketwise, the 
statistical indications tend toward the 
conclusion that somewhat lower prices 
are to be expected. 


Annual Meeting of Philadelphia 
Wool Group 


PHILADELPHIA. — Annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Phila- 
delphia Wool & Textile Association will 
be held at the Downtown Club, Ledger 
Bldg., 6th and Chestnut Sts., Nov. 15. 
A. D. Whiteside, president of the Wool 
Institute will make an address and John 
E. Bromley, Jr., one of the leading car- 
pet manufacturers of the country, will 
speak upon the situation in the carpet 
trade. In view of the prominence of the 
speakers and the matters that will come 
up for discussion President Herbert K. 
Webb, head of the organization, is 
urgently inviting each firm to be repre- 
sented. 
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Spiral 
‘Knit 


is 
produced 
with the 






The extremely sheer stocking pro- 
ducing a nude effect has developed a 
demand for this “Spiral Knit” hose in 
service weights. 

This “Spiral Knit” stocking can be made on our 
Model K—either plain or spiral—300, 320 and 
340 needles. 










Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS - 


Outerwear Market Strong 





One Firm Sold Out on 1930 
Bathing Suits—Sweaters Firm 


’PIRITED buying continued to fea- 
S ture the outerwear market. Heavy- 
weight sweater production is at its 
maximum in most mills, but still the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. Shipments are 
several weeks behind in most lines 
New York factors reported an excellent 
call for women’s ribbed sweater coats, 
and said they were booked far ahead of 
current output; firms are asking four 
to six weeks on these numbers. 

\Vomen’s sweater coats are good in 
all models; the high collar and other 
styles, made to retail at $5 to $6.95 are 
the most popular at present. These have 
won favor with the retail trade, and 
jobbers are pressing the mills for early 
deliveries. Sweat shirts are moving 
steadily. Certain firms have difficulty in 
filling orders for the $18 to $24 worsted 
coats. There is also a shortage of heavy 
and medium-weight coat sweaters. The 
demand for cotton sweat shirts is 
spotty; some mills sell fast, and others 
have difficulty in clearing. 


The Polo Shirt in 1930 


\Vhat will happen to the polo shirt? 
This was a moot question in the mar- 
ket. The big summer and fall polo shirt 
usiness has encouraged the trade re- 
garding next spring, and optimistic 
knitters are predicting a record de- 
mand. Fall reorders for polo shirts con- 
tinued, though there was a perceptible 
ialling off. The spring polo shirt de- 
mand increased. A good quantity of 
iuture business on these lines was placed 
last week, and the jobbers and retailers 
howed confidence in the spring outlook 
tor polo shirts. It was noted that the 
long sleeve model, designed for winter 
not been as successful as the short- 
ve, which is normally a spring and 
summer proposition. Future business is 
tly on short-sleeve shirts. It cer- 
ly looks at present as though polo 
ts are due for a good run in Spring. 
Mills are still selling steadily on the 
ier weights of these shirts for win- 
e and some are behind in shipment. 


Bathing Suits Well Sold 


iere was little change in the bathing- 
situation. Advance buying con- 
‘'s the rule, with few mills having 
et started large-scale production of 
season’s lines. The announce- 
by a leading producer that his 
would take no more business on 
hathing-suits was interpreted as 
rming the prediction of an early 





sold-up condition. The trade this week 
was of the belief that many of the 





biggest mills would be sold up by 

Christmas. 

Silk Assn. Reports 
Increased Demand 


22,000,000 Doz. Pairs Women’s 
Silk Hosiery Sold in U. S. 
in 1928, Figures Show 


American women purchased approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 dozen pairs of pure 
silk hosiery last year, an increase of 
2,000,000 dozen pairs over the previous 
year and an increase of more than 
1,000,000 pounds of raw silk was used 
in silk manufacture for her diversified 
requirements, according to statistics con- 
tained in the thirtieth mid-year report 
of the Silk Association of America, Inc. 

The total amount of raw silk imported 
into this country was valued approxi- 
mately at $400,000,000, the report states. 
The majority of raw silk was imported 
from Japan—a total of 63,398,295 Ib. 
China comes next with 12,307,434 Ib.; 
Italy with 1,427,143 lb. and France with 
124,449 Ib. 

Style demands of the American 
women have had an important effect on 
the silk industry during the year, the 
report brings out. To supply the con- 
sumer with a variety of merchandise 
adaptable to the latest fashion and of 
the latest styling and color, silk manu- 
facturers have come more and more to 
employ and to study fashion and color 
trends. 


Hosiery Guild Plans 
Nearing Completion 


The Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild—the 
proposed organization of women’s fine 
gauge spiral knit hosiery manufac- 
turers—will take definite form before 
the end of this month and immediately 
thereafter begin the more active work 
of promoting the sale of high quality 
spiral knit stockings of 300 needles or 
better, it was announced in New York 
on Monday. The organization com- 
mittee stated that manufacturers and 


retailers in various sections of the coun- 
try have approved the general set-up 
and by-laws for the proposed group. A 
meeting of all divisions will be held 
shortly. 
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Full-Fashioned 


Demand Improves 


Mills Do Good Business on In- 
Between Shades—Fancy 
Half-Hose Still Spotty 


There was an increase in jobber and 
retailer confidence this week, so far as 
full-fashioned hosiery was concerned. 
Mills wrote a handsome total of busi- 
ness, mostly for nearby shipment. The 
preference was for the in-between 
shades, with a stronger call for gun- 
metal variations. 

The suntan tones are dying hard, 
however, and quite a few of these num- 
bers, especially the darker tans, were 
stressed in current demand. Some mills 
report difficulty in meeting the call for 
medium and higher priced full-fashioned. 
Producers complain that jobbers and 
buyers withheld orders to the last min- 
ute, and now are expecting spot ship- 
ment on everything. Lower-priced full- 
fashioned is easier ; and seamless also is 
available, without any difficulty. 

At the half-hose end, fancies improved 
somewhat, though this market is still 
spotty. Buyers are limiting their pur- 
chases to very small lots, and reorder 
frequently; there was a good call for 
wraparounds, in conservative designs. 
As exceptions to the general hesitancy, 
a group of bigger jobbers placed busi- 
ness for shipment a couple of months 
off, and also did some good-sized spot 
buying. 

Each week brings more talk among 
half-hose knitters about the possibility 
of a declining fancies market. Accord- 
ing to certain sales figures staples have 
actually showed an advance greater than 
the fancies. However, there is a grow- 
ing sentiment among half-hose producers 
that this weakness in the style ranges 
could be offset by the development of 
something really new in styles. It is 
argued that men’s fancies have become 
hackneyed and have not changed with 
the change in men’s hosiery tastes. Cer- 
tain factors who discussed this point 
suggested that lisle half-hose if devel- 
oped in accord with the preference for 
bright shades in quiet designs might 


‘sharpen men’s interest in fancies. 





Hosiery Traffic Association 
Chartered in North Carolina 


GREENSBORO, N. C_—The North Caro- 
lina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic As- 
sociation, Inc., of Greensboro, has been 
incorporated to care for the interests of 
its members. 

It is a non-stock organization and its 
incorporators comprise the following: 
Morris Prince, of this city, and Horace 
S. Haworth and Owen Reese of High 
Point, N. C. 
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—~ Keeping Up 
sett the Leading Hosiery Mills 


FIRST AND ONLY FULL AUTOMATIC 
WRAP STRIPE MACHINE FOR HIGH 
SPEED PRODUCTION 
Knit-in ornament gives the raised 


effect of imported hand embroi- 


dered hose 8 color feeds @ Built 


for finest gauges in men’s half hose 
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N™ style ideas can be capitalized into successful 
merchandise only after the production head has 
answered the question: “Is it practical for our machines?” 

In mills operating BANNER AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINES, 
style ideas find an exceedingly high average of accept- 
ance for machine production. The versatility and adap- 
tability of BANNER MACHINES is well known throughout 
the industry. 

But the machines themselves are only part of the 
service which the industry has learned to expect from 
Hemphill. In the Hemphill engineering laboratory, ex- 
perimentation, design and service are always going 
forward under the direction of the Hemphill board of 
executives. With a keen and uncompromising eye to effi- 
ciency in hosiery production—with up-to-date knowl- 
edge of all style trends—these experienced hosiery 
authorities are always ready to help in the manufac- 
turer's production problems. 


Complete machine catalog and full description 
of Hemphill service on request of an executive 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
213 So. Broad James Bidg. Commercial Bank Bidg. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


\Vinterweight Lines 
Lead Underwear 


Heavyweight Demand Continues 
Strong, With Shipments Three 
to Four Weeks Behind 


lobber and retailer interest in knit 
underwear still centers on winterweight 
eoods. The policy of last-minute buy- 
ine had the usual result of flooding the 
mills with business, far beyond the im- 
mediate capacity of most companies. 
\\ills appeared to be catching up some- 
what on orders, though numerous firms 

- still asking three to four weeks lee- 
vay. One of the big volume mills was 
reported caught up on business; how- 
ever, a spokesman for this firm said they 
were averse to taking additional nearby 
business. 

Current demand emphasized the 10, 
12, 14 and 16 lb. ribbed garments. Fac- 
tors said their business in these ranges 
the best in years. Reorders on 
vinterweights are expected to ease up 
aiter Nov. 15, but production will con- 
tinue well into December, to catch up 
with business already on the books. 

lobbers were in the market this week 
ior all lines of heavies; mixtures and 
ecru were the preferred patterns, with 
plain white trailing third. 

Spring goods are still somewhat slow. 
\lills did a fair business on ribbed bal- 
briggans but no real call has developed. 
Such business as has been placed to date 
has been largely on athletic shirts and 
runks. It doesn’t seem likely that job- 
bers or retail buyers will do any real 
pring buying until the corner has been 
turned on winterweights. These fac- 

s are still busy trying to get enough 
eavyweight goods to meet current de- 
mand, and mill representatives have diffi- 
culty in getting them interested in next 
season’s needs. 


Was 


Hosiery-Underwear Ass’n 


to Move N. Y. Offices 


ue to the fact that the building 
iere they are now located is to be torn 
wn to make way for a new structure, 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, néw at 334 
lourth Avenue, New York, will move 
othces to 468 Fourth Avenue Feb. 1, 
n Nash McCullaugh, managing di- 
tor, has announced. 
he association had maintained 
rters at the old location since 1922. 
its new quarters it will occupy 1,200 
ire feet of space on the 15th floor, 
200 square feet more than in its 
sent location. 


| 


| Make Raw Material 
lr Rayon 


EMPHIs, TENN.—Procter & Gamble, 
ers of Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., have 
ontract for erection of a plant here 








to produce “chemical cotton” which will 
be used in manufacturing rayon. The 
plant, one, two and three stories in 
height, will be of brick and steel, 84 x 
400 ft. Production is to start in Decem- 
ber. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
are the architects and engineers. The 
building contract has been let to Batson- 
Cook Co., West Point, Ga. Sub- 
contractors include: Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., structural steel. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New York, 
concrete piles. 


Outerwear Men Plan 
Chicago Program 


Selling Agents Meet Nov. 17 
Lines Will Open Officially 
Next Day 


Plans for the Chicago outerwear 
openings and meetings, week of Nov. 
18, are now nearing completion, it was 
stated in New York on Thursday. The 
Knitted Outerwear Selling Agents 
Association held a meeting, Wednesday 
evening at the Arkwright Club, New 
York, at which committees reported on 
the plans. It is understood that both 
the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation and the selling agents organ- 
ization will make their headquarters at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 
The selling agents will hold a meeting 
at that hotel on Sunday, Nov. 17, and 
the official openings of the new outer- 
wear lines will take place at the same 
hotel the next day. 

Especial interest attaches to the 
openings this year because of the fact 
that the two associations have re- 
stricted participation to mills which 
are members. Ellery B. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association said that the 
mills are planning their showings with 
exceptional care, and that the displays 
will be more representative of the best in 
the trade than ever before, due to the 
limited participation. About 100 mills, 
the leading outerwear producers of the 
country, will be represented at the 
showings, he asserted. 

Numerous other events 
planned for the week. The board of 
directors of the National Association 
will meet and the entire trade will hold 
a banquet probably at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, but dates for these events 
have not yet been set. 


and 


have been 


Outerwear Trade Conference 
in Chicago Nov. 21 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that the trade practice confer- 
ence for the knit outerwear industry will 
be held Thursday, Nov. 21, in Chicago, 
at the Congress hotel with Commissioner 
Charles H. March, presiding. 
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Outerwear Convention 


Held in Milwaukee 


Manufacturers of Western District 
Discuss Trade Problems at 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The twelfth an- 
nual convention of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers Association of the 
Western District was held Tuesday at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. A 
large number of members were in at- 
tendance and the convention was con- 
sidered a pronounced success. 
One of the principal items on the 
program was the election of officers 
for the coming term and the selection of 
four new directors. All the incum- 
bents were re-elected. The officers are 
as follows: President, A. J. Fried- 
lander, Friedlander Knitting Co., Mil- 
waukee ; first vice-president, John Sand, 
Jr... Sand Knitting Mills, Chicago; 
second vice-president, J. B. Davies, 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. M. Levy, Elbro Knit- 
ting Co., Milwaukee. 
Prior to the election of the officers 
the board of directors four new 
members to this board were elected by 
the association at large. The new direc- 
tors are John Sand, Jr., Sand Knitting 
Co., Chicago; H. Chesebro, Hand Knit 
Hosiery Co., Shebovgan; J. Rehfelt, 
Merrill Knitting Co., Merrill, and H. H. 
Newberger, Par Knitting Mills, Chicago. 


by 


Speech by Friedlander 


The convention opened with a noon 
luncheon at which A. J. Friedlander, 
president, gave the welcoming address. 
Before concluding his speech he briefly 
reviewed conditions in the’ knitting 
trade, pointing out that the industry had 
much to lcok forward to. He was very 
optimistic about the future. J. J 
Phoenix, chairman of the tariff com- 
mittee of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, also addressed the 
convention at the luncheon meeting. Mr. 
Phoenix's talk in the main concerned the 
tariff, especially as it affects the knit- 
ting industry. 

The business session of the conven- 
tion was held at two o'clock in the after- 
noon. Five talks were given, all of 
which were exceedingly interesting and 
pertinent. The central theme of the dis- 
cussions was “The Distribution of 
Knitted Outerwear.” The topics and 
speakers were as follows: “The Problem 
of Modern Distribution,” by Frank 
Birch, of the Klau-Van_ Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Youngreen, Inc., advertising 
agency; “The Manufacturer’s View- 
point,” by W. I. Pearson, Jersild Knit- 
ting Co., Neenah; “The Jobber’s View- 
point,” by Herman Welfeld, Midwest 
Knitting Mills, Chicago; “The Re- 
tailer’s Viewpoint,” by L. S. McMeekin, 
Boston Store, Milwaukee; and ‘Why 
No Net Profit?” by Ben Abrams, Mil- 
waukee Knitting Co. 

The annual banquet and _ entertain- 
ment program held in the evening 
brought the convention to a close. 
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Judging By Sales— 


it certainly pays to decorate fine 


worsteds and woolens with our 


Spine bo: SSS Spiks peephyppy 


colored spun silks of unquestioned 


quality. 


100 % Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence.R.I. » = = = = MMAnisON AVENUE 
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Cottons Strong Under 
Adverse Circumstances 


of Stock Market 


Good Features 
Deflation Outweigh Possible ~ 
Losses 


The third successive quiet week in 
cotton goods circles was further com- 
plicated by the oft-predicted Wall Street 
slump, and attendant disturbances in 
commodity markets. Considering the 
unsettlement created in the mind of the 
buying public, it is felt that the sound- 
ness of the cotton goods market was 
conclusively demonstrated. In several 
quarters sales were greater than the 
previous week, although this was due in 
part to a bulge in cotton at the outset 
of last week. Prices to mid-week have 
held all along the line. At times there 
were concessions in print cloths and 
sheetings but these were neither in large 
volume nor important. In general gray 
goods prices show no change over the 
last three weeks. 

Curtailment : The = merchandising 
structure of the market has been further 
supported by the quiet but nonetheless 
effective plan of reducing production 
until the end of the year, aimed at by 
the majority of print cloth and sheeting 
mills. A curtailment of 10% is planned, 
the actual system being left to the in- 
dividual mill. In some it takes the form 
of a 50-hour week, in others a week’s 
shutdown around Christmas time. 

Unfilled Orders: The sold-up status 
of the standard construction gray goods 
mills is not so good as it was two weeks 
ago, but is still satisfactory. Last week 
more contracting was placed on sheet- 
ing’s than print cloths. another long step 
ina market that, until recently, had lain 
dormant for months. Conditions last 
week were hardly favorable for future 
huving and it is the opinion that goods 
were purchased for actual needs and 
went went into consumption freely. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Nov. 1, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.35c. 18.15e: 19. 45e. 
Print Cloths 

2? -in., 64x60, 7.60 5te. 5he. 6te. 

38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 73c. 73c. Tic. 

39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 83c. 84c. Ske. 

39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 ie. She. 940. 

39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 103c. 104c. 103-Ie. 
Brown Sheetings 

36-in., 56x60, 4.00 84-8ic. 84-8kc. 84-9. 

36-in., 48x48, 3.00 10 fc. 10c. 104c. 

37-in., 48x48, 4.00 8$c. 84-B8ic. 8he. 
Pajama Checks 

36}-in. 72x80,°4.70  94%-91c. 94-93c. 84-9. 

36}-in. 64x60,5.75  79-7hc. 74-7he. 7c. 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. Ile. Ile. Ile. 

Denims, 2.20... 16.33c. 16.33e. 17c. 

Tickinws, 8-ox.... 20-2le. 20-2lc. 21-224c. 

Standard prints... Oke. 9he. 9e. 

ster: staple ging- 
7-in.... 10c. 10c. 1O}c 


Drills; This market is in fair shape 
with goods selling in a moderate way. 
Drills have shown much improvement 
since the last of September, both in 
price and position. Present reports show 
these gains to be securely held. 


Wool Goods Quiet 
Awaiting Clothiers 


Some Spot and Filling-in Business 
—Stock Decline Causes 
Wonderment 


Last week’s wool goods market was 
not active, but considering the time of 
the year, could hardly have been other- 
wise. There was some spot interest 
and considerabie amount of filling-in. 
Fair duplicating was also in evidence 
but as many clothiers have just sent 
out salesmen, it is too early to expect 
any broad movement along this line, or 
to gauge what may be expected before 
the season ends. 

Tatlors-to-the-Trade: Several centers 
stated two weeks ago that the tailors- 
to-the-trade had completed purchasing 
for the season but this already fruitful 
market placed more orders last week. 
Certain direct-to-consumer houses were 
also in evidence, as were a few manu- 
facturing-retailers. The bulk of pur- 
chasing of the latter is not expected to 
develop before the middle of November. 

Wall Street: The severe decline in the 
stock market was a topic of absorbing 
interest to the wool goods trade. The 
foremost question in all minds was the 
possible effects on trade generally and 
more especially clothing. Opinions are 
about evenly divided, but there is no 
doubt that an adverse psychological 
current has set in which may cause pur- 
chasers to be very cautious about mak- 
ing forward commitments. 


Fall 1930: Next fall will be a very 
colorful season to judge by reports 
from styling centers. Colors will be 
emphasized in soft tones and fancy 
pastel shades of the “different” type. 
-atterns will be less important as the 
shade will carry the effect, which leads 
up to the fact that plain goods will be 
wanted. Decorations will be handled 
carefully to avoid any outstanding 
glaring effect and subordinate to the 
color which will be the selling point 
rather than pattern. Glen plaids are 
expected to carry on the good start they 
have made this season. Some talk is 
heard of dark bluish greens. These are 
already reported to be selling in New 
York City, but stylists are doubtful of 
any big demand. Any green trend is 
short-lived as it is a color suitable for 
the classes rather than the masses. 
Clear finished goods are expected to be 
stronger especially in the western buy- 
ing centers. 
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Stock Depression 
And. Broadsilks 


Cutters Who Lost Money in Wall St. 
Now Hesitant About Commit- 
ments, is Belief 


Cutters and piece goods buyers 
showed increased interest in the new 
Spring broadsilk fabrics, but buying 
was still hesitant. The cutters in par- 
ticular seemed averse to commit them- 
selves on anything but immediate needs. 
Broadsilk factors in New York attrib- 
uted this attitude to the stock market 
upset of the past ten days; numerous 
Seventh Avenue cutters lost money in 
the stock decline, and this, while not 
necessarily affecting the credit of their 
respective companies, served to make 
them hesitant in their business activ- 
ities. This, at least, was the argument 
offered by the broadsilk trade. Actually, 
the sensational drop in stock values had 
little direct effect on textiles. The re- 
cession had an important psychological 
effect, however, and this is expected to 
slow up buying for another week or so. 

Variety Features Spring Fabrics: As 
more of the 1930 Spring lines are stud- 
ied, the wide assortment of color 
schemes and designs looms up as a 
conspicuous characteristic. Many new 
geometrics and florals are offered in 
practically all fabrics—silk and wool 
mixtures, chiffons, georgettes, brocades, 
flat crepes and others. The new photo 
engraved designs have excited particu- 
lar interest among cutters, and consid- 
erable advance business has been booked 
on these lines. These numbers are avail- 
able in one color designs for the most 
part. 

Panne Satins Short: Weavers are 
having trouble meeting demand in panne 
satins for immediate use, it was re- 
ported. These cloths have been selling 
actively for several months, and ‘de- 
mand is now in excess of supplies. Very 
little panne satin is being produced, as 
mills are turning their attention to the 
Spring lines. 


Buyers’ Market in Burlap 


Burlap was hesitant most of the week, 
with prices soft and a buyers’ market 
prevailing, especially as regards futures. 
Traders on the New York Burlap and 
Jute Exchange showed little interest in 
the market, and appeared to be waiting 
for a more favorable turn. May was 
fairly active on Wednesday and showed 
a turnover of six lots, or 300,000 
vards, at 5.55c. or 24 points below 
previous close. Cables from Europe 
and Calcutta indicated a weakness, and 
this helped to soften the New York 
situation. At closing Wednesday 8 oz. 
40s were quoted in the general market 
at 5.75c. and 10 oz. 40s at 7.05c. 
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Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


CONSULTANTS 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 


320 Broadway New York City 


We Know Virginia 


dn engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


Spinning, Weaving, Knitting... 


Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Hos‘ery Whatever your needs 

meet them under idea! conditions where raw materials. cotton and 
rayon, are in easy reach; where free plant sites are available: where 
there’ merican '!abor. Locate in the 
heart of the Cotton Belt. and a few miles f 


sa plentiful supply of good, A 
rom the American Enka 
offered by Bryson City in 


» abundant water and 


> our locality worth your 
our southern mill. A 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN POWER CO 


| Bryson City, N.C 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue | 
NEW YORK 








A.M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 








WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


740 Grosvenor Bldg. Providence, R. I. 





Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
. S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Kecommendations of 
the COTTON INSTITUTE 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


Engineers 


PHILADELPHIA 
Investigations Reports 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Valuations 





FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills 
and Industrial Plants 


318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















W. E. S. DYER 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 


| High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FINANCIAL 


New Lows for Textile Shares 





Sympathetic Effect of Wall Street 
Slump Can Be Only Temporary 


Boston, Oct. 29. 

I] [S NOT surprising that a slump 

stock values so stupendous as this 
week's Wall Street crash should have 
resulted in the registering of new lows 
for most listed textile securities and for 
many of the unlisted class. The recov- 
ery that is certain to develop ultimately 
in high grade securities will cause tex- 
tile values to snap back, not because 
many of them qualify as high grade 
stocks at present, but because they were 
previously assumed to have reached ulti- 
mate lows. It is doubtful if there is any 
class of industrials outside of the very 
highest grade stocks that seem more 
certain of participating quickly and fully 
in any general recovery than most listed 
textiles. 

Some idea of the extent of the slump 
in textiles may be gained from the fol- 
lowing cross-section of listed shares: 
American Woolen preferred that touched 
a low of 24 today and closed at 26 was 
off 64 points for the week and 243 points 
for the high of the year; American 
Woolen common that closed today at 
10 is off 2% points for the week and 
172 points from the year’s high; Amos- 


keag at today’s low of 1345 is off 25 
points for the week and 114 from the 
vear’s high; Bigelow-Hartford common 
t today’s low of 85 is off 7 points for 

week and 214 points from the 
vear’s high; Pacific at 26 is off 3 
points for the week, and 114 points 
from the year’s high; Belding Hemin- 
way at 9 yesterday is off 8} points 
f1 the year’s high; Blumenthal 
preierred at 60 was off 424 points; 
Collins & Aikman at 20 was off 52} 


points, Duplan Silk preferred at 92 was 
ott 10 points; Gotham Hosiery at 25 was 
off 35 points; Julius Kayser Co. at 433 
was off 14} points; Mallinson at 11 was 
ti 282 points; Mohawk Carpet at 54 
off 264 points; Phoenix Hosiery at 
vas off 233 points; Tubize at 216 
Was off 334 points and Van Raalte at 27 
vas off 15 points. 


Otis Resumes Dividends 


rectors of the Otis Co., operating 
n mills in Ware, Three Rivers and 
»idsville, Mass., and Greenville, N. H., 

declared an extra dividend of $4 

a quarterly dividend of $1 on the 
1on stock, payable November 15 to 
st of record November 1. Treasurer 
( les B. Nichols states that “Direc- 
will expect to consider the question 
‘ving quarterly dividends on the 
day of February, May, August and 
ember, but as yet do not designate 


the quarterly dividend as regular in view 
of the uncertainty still existing in the 
textile business.” 


Naumkeag a Buy or Sell? 


“I have been an owner for a num- 
ber of years of a considerable block of 
the stock of Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass., but am getting tired 
of seeing its value gradually decline, 
particularly since the dividend was cut 
from a $12 to an $8 annual basis, and 
would like to have your advice as to the 
probable future value of the stock.” 

The Pequot brand of sheets and pillow 
cases that is the product of Naumkeag 
is one of the oldest established and best- 
known in the field. Its management is 
of a high type and its plant and equip- 
ment are among the most modern and 
efficient in the country. Competition, 
however, on this class of goods has been 
growing steadily keener in recent years 
due to the large increase in productive 
capacity and only those mills most ably 
merchandised have been able to show a 


reasonable profit. Naumkeag’s goods 
have been well merchandised, but in 
the development of new lines, new 


methods of distribution and national ad- 
vertising they appear to have been fol- 
lowers ‘rather than leaders; for an old 
established line like Pequot this may be 
an advantage rather than a disadvantage, 
because it allows the organization to 
avoid mistakes made by competitors. 
There was a steady increase in Naum- 
keag sales up to 1928, 1927 being a 
banner year for production, sales and 
profits, and the slump during 1928 was 
participated in by practically all mills 
on similar goods, excepting a few that 
that have a diversified production. The 
lack of diversified production is likely 
to tell against Naumkeag as long as the 
competition on such goods remains as 
keen as at present. It has an advantage 
in the holding down of production costs 
to a lower basis than in a mill producing 
a large variety of goods, but there are 
a number of mills in the South that must 
have a considerably lower production 
cost than Naumkeag and this is an im- 
portant advantage with competition as 
keen as at present. For the current 
fiscal year ending November 30 Naum- 
keag is expected to show approximately 
the same earnings as last year, which 
means that there is likely to be no early 
increase in dividends; in fact the cur- 
rent nominal quotation of 85 bid and 89 
asked discounts a possible reduction in 
the dividend rate. However, with no 
better balance between production and 
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consumption in this market and no 
marked improvement in Naumkeag’s 
merchandising metheds it might be pos- 
sible for that corporation to increase its 
earnings considerably if it were able 
to reduce its production costs and were 
as uniformly successful in its cotton 
buying as in the past. For a company 
as strongly positioned as is Naumkeag 
financially and in every other manner 
the stock would be cheap at present mar- 
ket prices even though it were on a $6 
instead of an $8 basis. Certainly, there 
are few other textiles or industrials that 
are equally strong and that have as great 
future possibilities the yield on whose 


stock at current market prices is 
higher. It would seem most unwise for 


anyone who has held the stock so long 
to liquidate at current prices. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
110 Naumkeag 100 87} + 4 
20 Fitchburg Yarn. pfd 100 30 Sukgie 
40 Everett 100 12 — 2} 
950 Indian Orchard 100 45 —10 
50 Associated Textile 100 Be akan 
50 Fairhaven, pfd 100 26 for lot ; 
55 Bates.. 100 914 — 5} 
1! B. B. & R. Knight. A 100 8 1} 
10 Home Bleach & Dve 

Works, com 1 for lot 

1,296 Total 


Small Decline in South 


CnHarvotte, N. C. Oct. 26—The aver- 
age in bid price of 25 most active com- 
mon stocks of southern cotton mill stocks 
closed for the week ending today at 
$88.44 per share registering a decline of 
28c. per share as compared with the 
close for the previous week according to 
the weekly summary as furnished by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
Curb for the week ended Oct. 30. 


Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen 123 5t 9§ — 2} 
American Woolen, pfd 314 203 213 9 
Belding-Hemingway 10 7 7 34 
*Blumenthal, pfd.. 72} 35 
Botany Mills, A 7} 6 63 Ik 
Cannon Mills. 40} 30 38 - 3} 
*Cohn Hall Marx 
Collins & Aikman 233 16 183 If 
Consolidated Textile 2 14 14 } 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 15} 12 12 34 
Duplan Silk 16 13} 134 5h 
Durham Hosiery 3} 3 3 I 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 47 44 
Gotham Hosiery 31 22 25; — 4} 
Kayser, Julius 47 433 
Kendall, pfd... 86 86 
Mallinson 15 11 
*May Hosiery, pfd. 25} 253 
Mohawk Carpet 60 474 474 9} 
Munsingwear 51 40} 45 7} 
Pacific Mills. .. 29 22 2355 — 4 
Phoenix Hosiery 16 11t 12 a 
*Powdrell & Alexander... 104} 60} 75 23 
Real Silk Hosiery 65 40 49 16 
*Tubize. .. 270 150 200 —75 
United Piece Dye Works 32} 20 28 54 
Van Raalte 36} 33 33 — 5 


*Listed on Curb. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notics. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 


in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
‘ed gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 

eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 


and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
ford stop-motion is applied when requested 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU See Also —— 
rt . , 2 CONSOLIDATED TEXT! 
FURTHER FACTS ——(CATALOG- 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 








Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them. 
—— See Also —— 
CON! EXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


NEW BEDFORD 
SHUTTLE CO. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


SHUTTLES and 
SHUTTLE IRONS 
FOR WEAVING 
COTTON, WOOLEN 
and SILK 


SPECIALTIES 


SHUTTLES for Weaving Rayon 


SHUTTLES Equipped with Porcelain 
Handthreading Eyes 


We Would Be Pleased to Furnish Further Information 
on Request 
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COTTON YARNS 





Combed Volume Near Record 


October Sales Larger 
Than For Five Years 


PHILADELPHIA. 

4 EATURE of trading in yarns dur- 

ing October was the large volume 
of combed that changed hands, many of 
largest spinners of the country 
stating that the volume of new business 
hooked was the best they have received 
in any month for the last five years. 
Spinners of single combed have re- 
ported that they so'd manufacturers of 
men’s underwear larger quantities of 
ingle combed during October than for 
seven years. 


the 


Prices Holding Steady 


While combed spinners were booking 
this total, which will keep them com- 
iortably engaged for the first quarter 
i the next year or longer in several 
instances, carded spinners did not fare 
so well, although it was not one of the 
oorest months of the year to date with 
them. The first week of the month was 
he most active with carded spinners 
iithough knitters took fair sized quan- 
tities later for underwear purposes. 





























Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 





Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Merc.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) oo $0.45 $0.46 60s-2............ $0.64 $0.65 
sta eral . .~ $0.30) .. $0.34 DR Swing Wig? « . 504 51 70s-2 .74 ey 
cates mete ae - 31 ina. ae | eae .52 ae | ae . 86 . 87 
St cent a - 31} $0.38 — 38} ME ico 3S << . 53 .54 90s-2 1.07 1.10 
Ketes 46 Naas - .32 eae” Gee a . 583 .59 PI ie > oGse'wg-etsen 1.30 1.40 
Fate errs - .33 40s extra quality.. - .52 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES Soto . 2 $0. 394 30s. $0.49 -$0. 49} 
RR. 6 kuce sens ~$0. 30} ee ae $0. 383-$0. 39 14s.. $0.39;- .40 38s... - .52 
10s-2 - .31 ncaa mote . 40 41 16s.. .40 ~ .40) 40s... .523- .53 
RENE is « sine - ae BG as a hintee nas 2 ae 18s... .41- .41) ME cuatGos eens -584- .593 
Se sae knass = ae it Cc an es 6" we 20s... .42 = .42} rr .634- .643 
Os og eae $0.33 - .334 40s- —- break. oc ~Be 24s.. - .45 70s. . .74—- .75 
Sas esa an Cee ll ee .54—- .55 stave nkesh - ,47} cs vise cnewei .86 - .88 
PE sc ceaees ie. Gee eae MERCERIERD COMNS—(OOMBED, UNGAMIEES 
SINGLE WARPS ee $0.60 -$0.62 RN? $1.09 -$1.12 
Pikes ck anteD —$0.31 24s.. $0.37 -—$0.373 NS niin cor ewa .61 .63 90s-2 1.45 — 1.50 
} 12s... - 9 Se eee ; PS ES oc s0 6 6.6 .64- .66 100s-2 1.75 — 1.80 
14s... - .32 Die iukndtes -a<ans .40 ees skccks -66 - .68 1208-2 wean 2.15 — 2.20 
16s... ee aa 40s extra quality. - .52 Gea heeeae . (oe Singles 
| he $0.33}- .34 2 Serie ain 2 ~ — >». $0. bge-00. a *. *. . = = 
TWO-PLY WARPS We-2.......... 4-11.08 50s. -88- 189 80s.1.42- 1.45 
| Bee vacaneo. GO metas ss<2- “Oaeeee COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
MR eda ise 3 - 32 es a a a Sa ‘a ‘a TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
PE kc cav0ees 24- ordinary...... .474- . 483 
SP aca sake 133h- .34 See eiesy) “getine 55 ——- ~ a 
Se bsccas .35 - .354 Seiiasnscsas .62- .63 Average est verage est 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, .27}-. 28; white, . 294~. 30; .. $9.8. = $0. os $0. ¥ oe. 
waste, . 263 ee . — . . ° ° 
36s.. 58 .59 .65— .66 . 80 .85 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) -: o ‘ + ‘3 : 
Bee veeeeeeeees $0.30, -90. 304 BD. eeeeee eee. 30.34 ~80. 34 Seabee ‘oS ‘. *2 .* ‘3 
ot ae et | '83- :84 ‘8% 190 104 1.09 
| ees 314-32 30s tyingin....... .364- .37 Quotations a are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
16s... .32 - .323 30s ne Berea .37}- .38) close of business, Oct. 30. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
WU c.64 ine eed ace .324- .33 30s extra quality.. 40 - .41 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 219. 
a es .333- .34 Givens ékawuae be .45 - .46 For staple cotton prices, see page 221. 





Prices of both carded and combed 
have become slightly easier although 


not appreciably lower as a result of the 
decline in the raw material market, sin- 
gle combed, for instance, being lowered 
half cent this week as compared with 
last. Weaving counts are being held 
at the same level although sellers have 
taken half cent less than a week ago 
with no large volume of orders result- 
ing. Carded knitting yarns are held at 
304c. for 10s, sales being made half 
cent lower. 

There is a less active call for stock 
yarns, one of the largest houses here 
specializing in stock shipment merchan- 
dise reports that their stocks have 
accumulated during October. The ac- 


tion of the stock market has already 
had an effect upon trading, several 
houses stating that offers on which 


they had been working for several days 
had been withdrawn since the break in 
the market began. There is little ques- 


tion in the minds of sellers but that this 
a decided bearing upon 


factor will have 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 
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Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





the market for yarns until conditions 
become stabilized once more. 

While this factor has deferred the 
placing of new contracts in many 
cases, it has had little effect upon 
specifications and combed spinners state 
they not only did an exceedingly large 
amount of new business earlier in Oc- 
tober but they have been receiving 
good specifications on these contracts 
since. Many contracts for single combed 
do not start until the first of the year 
and run through the first quarter or 
longer. 

Single Combed 


Well Sold 


There has been a particularly active 
call for single combed from manufac- 
turers of men’s underwear, knitted 
union-suits and the new _ polo-shirts 
taking large quantities of single combed 
in counts ranging from 12s to 20s. The 
popularity of the polo type shirt began 
with the college man who has_ been 
wearing what they term a sweat shirt 
for many years while engaged in sports. 
Now manufacturers are turning out the 
same type garments in bright colors 
which are to be worn by men generally 
for sport wear. 


Carded weaving counts have been 
selling on the basis of 344c. for 20s-2 
warps and 40c. for 30s-2, the same 
figures that were noted in a majority 
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(Good News 


You can now secure American Enka Rayon 
Yarns—yarns of quality—through Cannon. 
This is particularly good news for mill men 
who know the Cannon type of service. Here 
is a fitting companion product to Cannon 
Yarns—serviced by the same helpful organiza- 
tion. 


American Enka Yarns are offered in 100 and 
150 denier—24 filaments, 100 denier—40 fila- 
ments. Write for samples and quotations. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Sales Agents 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 


SS 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 














Standard 


MERCERIZED YARN 


OU always get uniform 
quality because every step 
from selection of cotton to 
final processing is under one 
control in our own plants 
only. No “jobbed” spinning 
jeopardizes your output when 
you use Standard Yarn. 






Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gen’l Sales Office: 








PLP LP VLD OLD OLD 


Henderson- Harriet 
Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 

6s to 20s single slow carded— 

Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 

Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 

Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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of sales last week. Sales have been 
individually small and the total less than 
last week. Specifications have been 
good from plush manufacturers who are 
consuming larger quantities although 
not placing substantial new business 
with spinners. Manufacturers of fabrics 
of this type state they are doing a larger 
volume of business with automobile 
manufacturers than before, many of 
whom are now lining medium priced 
cars with cotton pile fabrics instead of 
using other materials such as worsted 
or mohair. 


Lower Cotton a Factor 


Although new business in carded 
yarns has fallen off to a noticeable 
degree there has been no_ indication 
spinners are going to lower their prices. 
A majority of them have sufficient on 
their books to run them for several weeks 
ahead and with a small margin for 
spinning they assert they will pass up 
the lower priced orders now being made 
since cotton began to display an easier 
tendency. This is seen in carded knit- 
ting counts which are firmly held at 
304c. to 3lc. basis 10s, the price level 
of last week when cotton was slightly 
higher. Although there have been sales 
made at 30c. this figure has not been 
bettered in sales reported. 

High grade knitting counts as used 
by the Up-State underwear trade have 


not changed in price and sales of 
medium size have been made on the 
basis of 404c. for 30s, showing no 


change from last week. Several fair 
sized sales were made early last week 
and the month has been fair with houses 
specializing in yarn of this grade al- 
though they report that interest in the 
light-weight counts is slow to get 
under way this year, the call to date 
having been altogether for the medium- 
weight numbers which are wanted for 
immediate shipment. 





Yarns Firm but Quiet 
Wall St. Watched with Interest— 


Believe Cotton at Low 


New Yorxk.—Carded yarn sellers 
were this week more inclined to discuss 
the happenings in Wall Street than de- 
velopments in yarn circles. The burst- 
ing of the speculative bubble is a topic 
uppermost in their minds, and general 
trade opinion is that the good effects 
will far outweigh the bad, and in a short 
time will result in a better, rather than 
worse, cotton products market. 

Several helpful signs have already 
appeared. Yarn sellers did an increased 
business last week as compared with 
the week previous. Conditions were 
made easier in some respects due to a 
bulge in cotton early in the week. It 
was not sustained, but did serve the pur- 
pose of clinching a lot of business that 
had been hanging fire. There are still, 
according to sellers, many similar or- 
ders in prospect which may be expected 


to be placed when general confidence is 
restored, or when the staple market 
shows an upward tendency. There is a 
growing belief in many unrelated quar- 
ters of the trade that cotton is at its 
low point, a few predicting 20c. cotton 
before the end of the year. 

Many carded varn mills are in a 
strong position, a few exceptional ones 
sold up to Jan. 15, with many well fixed 
through November. The latter are not 
anxious for any December or later or- 
ders at current prices until after the 
coming crop report. Quotations are 
strong all along the line and show no 
change. 


Insulating yarns are harder to get, 
commission houses say, and there are 
cases where premiums have been of- 
fered in order to get nearby shipments. 
“Sold-up” mills have suddenly found 
some production open around mid-No- 
vember at higher prices. Orders from 
the electrical trade have increased in 
size to around 25,000 and 50,000 Ib., 
where two weeks ago individual orders 
were in the 5,000-10,000 Ib. range. Re- 
quests have been received for antici- 
pation of deliveries due to unexpected 
business or business coming in sooner 
than thought. 

Weaving yarns are spotty. Orders 
are for small quantities and there is 
heavy competition for what comes into 
the market. 


Yarn Volume Holds Up 





Prices Steady in Face 
Of Stock Price Deflation ‘ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 

LTHOUGH the volume of sales dur- 

ing the week in the Charlotte Gas- 
tonia yarn market was somewhat below 
the average of the first three weeks in 
October, dealers reported that prices had 
remained steady while carded qualities 
were being quoted on a slightly advanced 
basis. 

The crash in the stock market and 
declines in raw cotton have had no 
appreciable effect on either volume or 
prices in the local yarn market, accord- 
ing to well informed traders. Substantial 
business was placed early in the week on 
certain carded qualities, especially 30s-2 
and 40s-2, and spinners were said to be 
well sold ahead on these numbers and 
not anxious for further business at pres- 
ent prices while conditions remain as 
they are at present. 

Some inquiry was reported for single 
carded yarns and these were being sold 


on a basis of 3l4c. for average quality 
tens single cones. 

Sales of 30s-2 warps were made at 
404 to 4lc., while 26s-2 carded tubes 
were bringing 38 to 385c. 

Combed yarns remained quiet and 
spinners’ prices were unchanged during 
the week. There was a fair business in 
the coarser counts, but no very large 
orders placed, according to reports. 
Mercerizers are well covered and their 
purchases were scattering and chiefly 
for shipments of special descriptions. 

Gaston County spinners are continu- 
ing to hold production schedules in line 
with orders and stocks have not in- 
creased, while the mills are running only 
about 88% capacity, based on the 55- 
hour week which is now in force en 
tirely among the combed yarn mills of 
that area. An increase in volume of 
processed yarns shipped during the week 
was reported. 





Francis Joins Cannon 
Organization 


C. S. Francis, who has been associated 
with Cotton Products Co., Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
in charge of their rayon department, 
has become connected with Cannon 
Mills Inc., Public Ledger Bldg., 6th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Francis has had a wide experience in 
the rayon business and will take charge 
of the sale of the American Enka rayon 
for the Cannon organization, directing 
the sale of it through their various 
offices throughout the country. 





Stephenson & Co., Move 
Philadelphia Offices 


Stephenson & Co., 235 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, yarn dealers, have moved 
to 128 Chestnut St., being located on 
the second floor at this address. 
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Demand Falls Off 


Price Trend Again in Buyer’s Favor 
on Cotton Yarns 


Boston.—Early last week there were 
indications that a broader buying move- 
ment in both carded and combed cotton 
yarns was developing and that a stronger 


price trend was in the making. Prac- 
tically all tangible evidence of such 


trends have disappeared since then, and 
although there are few quotable changes 
in prices and little evidence of efforts to 
force sales, the price trend is in the 
buyer’s favor and most yarn users are 
out of the market excepting for the cov- 
ering of positive near needs. 

The weaker position of cotton futures 
prices may be given chief credit for the 
change in market sentiment, but there is 
evidence here and there that the stock 
market crash has been partially respon- 
sible; the latter effect has been solely 
psychological, or sentimental, in that it 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CoO. 
ee ee eee 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES— SINGLE Mercerized Yarn 


se Splicing 
and Plaiting 
And Fine Count Two Ply Mercerized Cones 





Single Mercerized Yarns 20/1 to 120/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 80/2 to 140/2 
Bleaching and Dyeing 






Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


AMY A LATINO LDA LESAGE | {\Nt) 
HANNO ALA ath KN MEUM UH ARM i UNI i 


Selling Agents for: 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
THE ELMORE CORPORATION 


Ni 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


51 Arlington St. 418 So. Franklin St. Jams Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Reading, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. New York City 
Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building Westaway Building Ist National Bank Bldg. 

Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Hamilton, Ont. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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has developed temporary uncertainty as 
to whether or not business may be af- 
fected indirectly and has thus caused 
many buyers to delay purchases until 
they can get their bearings anew. Spin- 
ners and the trade generally have seldom 
been in a better position to withstand 
the effect of a temporary slump in price, 
ior inventories of both spinners and 
users are seasonably small with yarn go- 
ing into consumption about as fast as it 
is spun. Spinners and users are well 
overed to the end of the year, and in 
many cases well into next year, and it 
s more distant buying and spinning that 
is affected by the current temporary 
slump in demand. It will require but a 
noderate amount of spot business to take 
care of such surplus production as be- 
comes available, and spot demand has 


been well maintained during the last 
few days. 





Comber Sales Feature Wastes 


For Choice Material l6c. is Paid- 
Exports Show Decrease 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is an irregular proposition, the only 
real strength being exhibited by peeler 
comber. New Bedford production is 
said to be not far from normal at this 
time and exporting of this commodity 
to the English market is showing some 
increase. The several strips are in 
moderate demand. Prices are firm but 
it is impossible to obtain advances. 
Other materials are humdrum. Little 
or no change in the volume of turn- 
over, none whatsoever in prices ob- 
tained and the market in 
sluggish. 

It is expected that quite a few new 
contracts will be placed some time next 
month and that prices on the whole 
will be much more favorable to the 
dealer than was the case a year ago. 
There is very little information at the 
inoment regarding prices and even if 
the early contracts are arranged on a 
low basis there is always the unfor- 
tunate possibility that increasing com- 
petition in view of a probably better 
year for 1930 may bring about a con- 
dition in which contracting houses will 
lift the market against themselves. 
\nything really encouraging about the 
cotton waste situation must be in the 
future tense; prevailing conditions 
while on the whole better than they 
have been are certainly not productive 
‘i any optimistic state of mind based 
ipon the appearance of moderate and 
egitimate profit. 

Foreign business both import and 
xport this year has fallen well below 
ist year, exports in particular showing 

very decided decrease. Imports for 
the period January-August are shown 
erewith : 

1929 
"9,721,000 Ib. 


general 


1928 
30,160,000 Ib. 


Decrease 
431.000 Ib. 


xports for. the first eight months 


of the year were approximately 10% 
less than last year and accounted for 
probably by the generally distressed 
condition in the Lancashire (England) 
manufacturing districts. Exports for 
the first eight months of this year were 
as follows: 
1929 1928 Decrease 
40,666,000 Ib. 45,350,000 Ib. 4,684,000 Ib. 
Some export interest in comber for 


Manchester is noted at around 15c. 
i.o.b. the English city. The English 


cotton waste market shows little varia- 
tion from a month ago. Many kinds 
of waste are relatively still out of 
normal relation to cotton and waste 
merchants are not over-anxious to sac- 
rifice their stocks. The tone of the 
market is a little better inasmuch as 
several of the Lancashire cotton cities 
are doing a larger business. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 

Peeler strips 

Sak. comber 

Choice willowed fly 
Choice willowed picker.. 
Sak. strips 

Linters (mill run).. 
White spooler (single) 
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New Mercerizing Company? 





Revived Report Still 
Lacks Confirmation 


PHILADELPHIA. 

OMBED and_ mercerized = yarn 

trade has displayed much interest 
in the renewal of reports that a large 
concern, selling combined yarns, or 
this concern in conjunction with several 
other large combed spinners, was ready 
to go ahead with plans for the construc- 
tion of a large mercerizing plant in 
North Carolina. 

A survey of combed concerns and 
leading mercerizers this week has been 
made and no firm was located ready to 
make an announcement to this effect and 
if any combed spinner or group of 
combed spinners are planning such a 
plant they do not have the matter in 
shape to inform the trade of their in 
tentions. 

Opinion is equally divided, half believ- 
ing this project will be definitely an- 
nounced within the next month while as 
many others predict that no more will 
come from it than from a similar rumor 
that was current several months ago. 
The latter point out that the merceriz- 
ing plants that are now in existence are 
more than able to take care of all of our 
domestic needs and at the same time to 
more than take care of the world re- 
quirements for American mercerized 
yarn. 

Mercerized Competition 


Competition in mercerized qualities 
has been keener this year than for many 
past, a severe break in prices having 
occurred several months ago when 
processed yarns were sold at cost or less. 
With such a condition as this to be faced 
a majority feel that a new concern of 
such size as would be necessary to make 
an impression in the mercerized busi- 
ness, would find it imperative to meet 
severe marketing competition for a 
long period in order to break into this 
field. 

To offset this condition 
fronts a newcomer to the processed 
varn field there is a situation in the 
combed yarn business that leads others 
to predict that, after taking these facts 


which con- 
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into consideration, the new mercerized 
concern will be started. Several large 
combed spinners have in recent years 
been unable to merchandise their mer- 
cerizing twist ball warps to. the 
processors and as a result they have 
been trying unsuccessfully to sell these 
ply yarns to other trades. 

To make their position more difficult 
several spinners of combed yarns re- 
duced prices a short time ago, bringing 
them down to cost, according to the 
largest spinners in the field. The mar- 
ket was lowered by several spinners re- 
ducing their prices to meet a level at 
which processors were compelled to 
buy their raw material in order to make 
a small profit on low-priced mercerized 
yarn business previously booked. 

Resentment was felt by several spin- 
ners when their competitors reduced 
prices to the lower level and although 
others met the new prices in their own 
quotations, this was done very re- 
luctantly. Action of combed spinners 
reducing prices in conformance with the 
new processed yarn price level is given 
as the primary cause of the renewal of 
the report that a large new mercerized 
varn plant is soon to be erected by spin- 
ners unsatisfied with such a condition in 
marketing their product. 


Ramie Requires 
Decorticating Machine 


Ramie is a fiber-yielding plant, now 
cultivated commercially only in China 
and Japan, which might prove a desir- 
able crop for the southern United States 
if it were possible to perfect a decor- 
ticating machine which would strip the 
fibers from the plant more economically 
than by the hand methods in use in the 
Orient. Lyster H. Dewey, fiber-plant 
specialist in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Dept. of Agriculture, has sum- 
marized information available in regard 
to the plant, which has been published 
by the department as Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular 110-M, Ramie, A Fiber-Yielding 
Plant, and is now available. 
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Go shopping in real earnest 
you need 


HUMIDIFIERS 


WE are just around the corner 
ready to call. on you and talk 
facts. 

“STANDARD” 


Humidifiers with Automatic 
Control is today’s 
Standard of Comparison 


Let us have the opportunity to 
quote. 
The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Soie Representative 
1518 Walnut Sx. Philadelphia, Pa. 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


180-'82 SOUTH WATER ST 


e PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


T. J. PORTER & SONS | 
FINE YARNS 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


je OHNF. STREET &CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








**’Tetrakierol’”’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Kecommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





FZ20O7T 
y Orns! 


4, COTTON YARN 
<\\ COMBED, CARDED, PLY 





BOSTON, MASS 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Cotton Yarn and Warps © 


ardec 
and Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 











The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like a in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabri Mohair and Silk 


TINGEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Bruch and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 


eal Purposes Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior ‘Electri- 
ca 


New 7 Wosk Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 












= a a ——— 
| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS °° Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 












COTTON YARNS ?" 


Any Count or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 


Se ervice 


E. J. McCAUGHEY 


} 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





COTTON 


Cotton Watching Securities 


Ordinary Cotton 


Factors Over- 


shadowed by Wall Street Conditions 


HE action of the cotton market dur- 

ing the week has been entirely dom- 
inated by stock market developments, 
and its more immediate future is un- 
doubtedly more or less involved in the 
further action of security values. 
Traders have been so absorbed by the 
action of stocks and uncertainty as to 
reactions of the staggering shrinkage 
which has occurred in security values, 
that they had paid little attention to 
factors in the cotton situation itself. 
Nevertheless considering the dislocation 
of values in Wall Street, cotton has given 
a sufficiently good account of itself to 
suggest a firm situation technically and 
an underlying support of trade demand 
combined with a considerable degree of 
confidence in values, which was no doubt 
promoted by the recent statement of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The market had shown an improved 
tone and an advancing tendency prior to 
the first drastic break in stocks. The 
volume of southern hedging appeared to 
be tapering off while confidence in ultim- 
ate values was indicated by trade buying 
on the dips as well as some speculative 
or commission house demand. The 
statement of the Federal Farm Board 
expressing a belief that cotton was sell- 
ing too low and announcing that it 
would advance sufficient money to give 
growers a loan equivalent to 16c. per 
pound, basis middling §” cotton at the 
concentration ports in order to assist in 
the holding movement, evidently made a 
considerable impression on sentiment. 
The advances which followed it were 
checked by southern selling and realiz- 
ing, however, and when the stock market 
began to crumble there was heavy liquid- 
ation of old long accounts. As a result 
December contracts which sold up to 
19.10 at the beginning of October, broke 
to 17.82 during Tuesday’s trading and 
while there were rallies on Wednesday 
the market was still more or less nervous 
over the Wall Street situation. 
Little conjecture had been heard as to 

probable showing of private end- 
October crop reports or the next Gov- 
eriment report which is scheduled for 
publication on Nov. 8. The report of 
the Census Bureau on ginning prior to 

18, if anything, seemed rather more 

rable to expectations of a slight in- 

se, than a decrease in the Oct. 1 

ition of 14,915,000 bales. This 

rt placed the ginnings to Oct. 18, at 

082 bales which represent about 

of the last crop indication. This 

ntage was above the 5-year average 


+] 


t was exceeded in 1927, and on the 


whole it hardly justified any particular 
change of opinion as to the season’s total. 
The ginnings for the period Oct. 1 to 18, 
however, were heavy and some traders 
felt that they practically eliminated crop 
ideas below 14,900,000 even if they did 
not justify estimates of slightly over 15,- 
000,000. The next report on ginnings 
will be issued coincidentially with the 
Government Crop report on Nov. 8, and 
will be taken into consideration by the 
Crop Reporting Board in making up 
their indicated yield figures. 

Killing frosts have now occurred over 
the greater part of the western belt from 
north-central sections of Texas north- 
ward, and at a number of points in Ark- 
ansas and several points in eastern sec- 
tions of the belt. The feeling appears 
to be that there was not much top crop 
prospects to be injured by the freezing 
temperatures. Ginning during the first 
half of the present period is believed to 
have been heavy, but it has been slowed 
down somewhat recently by less favor- 
able weather conditions. No doubt the 
crop has been picked and ginned rapidly 
and while the movement into sight has 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


Oct. 24 High Low Oct. 30 Change 
October... 18.17. 18.12 17.83 
November... 18.09 18.10 17.94 17.84 25 
December... 18.23 18.39 18.06 18.14 09 
January.... 18.33 18.50 18.17 18.25 08 
February.. 18.48 18.49 18.33 18.39 09 
March.. 18.66 18.79 18.46 18.54 12 
April. 18.76 18.77 18.60 18.65 -. 11 
May.. 18.90 19.06 18.74 18.79 11 
June.. 18.98 18.99 18.80 18.83 —.15 
July... 18.98 19.14 18.83 18.89 —.09 
Spot Fl»ciuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New _Liver- 
York Orleans _ pool 
Friday, Oct. 29..... 18.40 18.05 9.96 
Saturday, Oct. 26........ 18.40 18.05 10.00 
Monday, Oct. 28... . 18.25 17.85 9.99 
Tuesday, Oct. 29........ 18.10 17.70 9.90 
Wednesday, Oct. 30...... 18.35 17.93 9.87 
Thursday, Oct. 31........ 18.10 17.73 9.88 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
——- Stocks ——~ 
Prices This Last 
Oct. 30 Week Year 
Galveston... 18.25 511,448 668,443 
New Orleans... 17.93 397,781 252,566 
Mobile...... 17.35 70,682 52,763 
Savannah. . 17.68 100,770 65,691 
Norfolk... . 18.00 37,832 53,518 
New York.. 18.35 94,891 12,821 
Houston. . 18.15 940,843 870,054 
Augusta...... 17.75 96,789 57,503 
Memphis. 16. 80 325,923 200,000 
St. Louis. ... 16.75 2,773 2,865 
Little Rock.. 16.75 35,670 21,563 
Dallas..... Fae werss aaeces 
Montreal. ... 17.00 
Fort Worth.. 17.20 
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fallen off to some extent. Trade inter- 
ests have been good buyers in the futures 
market and a considerable volume of 
speculative liquidation was absorbed dur- 
ing the week. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 


spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons. 
Last 

Market Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 18.25 18.25 -s.. VW. 16206 
New Orleans. 17.94 17.93 — 1 18.64 38,096 
Mobile.. . 17.40 17.35 — 5 18.35 3,800 
Savannah... 17.70 17.68 — 2 18.62 6,924 
Norfolk..... 18.00 18.00 ; 18.75 5,335 
New York... 18.15 18.35 +20 19.45 4,500 
Augusta..... 17.75 17.75 .. 18.69 5,064 
Mempbhis.... 17.00 16.80 —20 17.80 43,394 
St. Louis.... 17.50 16.75 —75 18.75 ee 
Houston..... 18.10 18.15 + 5 18.80 64,342 
Dallas. . 17.20 17.20 .... 18.15 66,451 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F 1. 00+ 0t 70 .@F  .6H 
S. G. M. .70F a: ae ae 
x M.. .45¢ .40T . 40T 38 .44F 
S. M.... sar an «6«6aet)6C le .C 
S. L. M. .75* .65* "60 
L. M 1.75* 1.60* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. G. O.** 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50* 
G. O. 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3.40* 
YELLOW TINGED 
3 M . 50* .75* . 50* 25% =. 45* 
S. M. 1.00* 1.15* .75* .75* 92* 
M.** . 1.75% 1.50% 1.25% 1.50% 1.56* 
S. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21* 
L. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88* 3.01* 
YELLOW STAINED 
GQ. M........ 1.50 2.40® 225% 1.20% Oe 
8. M.**.... 2.25 2.15% 2.00® 1.75% 2.14* 
M.** 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2.79* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.61% 
8. M.**... 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.25% 
M.** 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.97% 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 





Broad Demand for Cotton 


Only Slightly Unsettled by Collapse 
in Stock Market 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 28.—Cotton 
sales early in the week, in this market, 
promised to make a new high record 
for a week. Demand appeared to be 
unlimited while the advance in futures 
brought out priced cotton, which before 
could not be reached but by advancing 
the basis. Offerings were free notwith- 
standing the announcement of the Fed- 
eral Farm Relief Board. 

The market became unsettled and 
both demand and offerings diminished 
on the collapse in the stock market. 
While admitting that the stock market 
has about offset any immediate benefits 
to have been expected from the farm 
board announcement, first hands, coop- 
erative associations in particular, take 
the position that the board’s statement 
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AMERICAN]. 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. : 


MERCERIZED YARNS | 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups : 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York i 


For Southern Territory 


WMOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tena. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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fortified confidence most opportunely 
and that higher values will obtain when 
the action of the board is more fully 
understood; on the other hand, the local 
trade is somewhat skeptical, contending 
that the traditionally individualistic at- 
titude of the farmer will prevent far- 
reaching effects. 

Receipts showed a moderate decrease, 
compared with the previous week, sug- 
gesting the likelihood that the peak of 
the movement, in this territory has been 
passed; the movement to Southern in- 
sight points, also showed a decline. Re- 
ceipts here were heavy, however, and 
it is notable that unsold stocks increased 
negligibly. Demand still centers on 
strict low middling to strict middling 
cottons shorter than association 6s. 
Demand is so great, supplemented as 
it is by demand from the West for 
staple and from the East for grade, 
that the supply is likely to be soon 
exhausted. Association 6s and better 
lengths are comparatively inactive, al- 
though a fair volume of business is 
being done; price ideas are the most 
important restricting factor. 

Basis is quoted, officially, unchanged 
from the previous week, strict middling, 
as follows: 14 in., 175 on the Decem- 
ber contract, 1,4, in. 250 on, 14 in. 600 
on; concessions of 25 to 50 points are 
necessary, usually, to effect sales. The 
week was favorable for field work in 
nearly all sections of the belt. Rains, 
mostly light to moderate, interfered but 
slightly with picking and ginning. Kill- 
ing frost occurred in numerous north- 
central and northwestern portions of the 
helt; light to heavy frost was reported 
over most of the northern half of the 
belt. 


Staples Follow Futures 


Little Demand—Egyptians Weakest 
—Pink Boll Worm in Arizona 


Boston, Oct. 29.—The bullish effect 
of the Farm Board’s proposed financing 
of cotton cooperatives has been offset by 
the panicky condition in the stock mar- 
ket as far as cotton futures are con- 
cerned, and actual demand from spin- 
ners for extra staple cottons has de- 
creased even more than that for the 
shorter cottons. Nevertheless, basis on 
extra staples is practically unchanged 
excepting for a continued firmer tendency 
n grades higher than middling and on 

ttons longer than commercial 1% 

ch. An increasing number of shippers 

e holding for an advance of 25 points 

1 strict middling and higher grades, 
nd basis on full 14 inch and longer 

‘tons is up fully 25 points. 


May Quarantine Pima 


\lost eastern merchants handling 
na cottons received disquieting tele- 
ms from Phoenix, Ariz., today which 
re in effect practically as follows: 
nk boll worm found in valley. 
irantine likely.” Pending confirma- 
this news has had no further effect 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Oct. 26 Oct. 19 
10 markets average... 17.66 17.21 
Mempbhis........... 16.85 16.60 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


RR 19. 50@ 20. 00c. 
1 yy-in 20. 50@ 21. 00c, 
1}-in.. 24. 25@24. 75¢ 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 
Memphis total. . 59,411 64,999 60,096 
F.o.b. included i in total.. 47,845 55,302 50,155 


10 markets...... 332,423 324,495 362,783 


Memphis Sianlieies Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts....... 70,451 41,996 44,707 
Gross receipts.. 114,374 821 75,084 
Total since Aug. 4 ‘net... 366,942 216,614 215,459 
Shipments. . 2,959 59,658 46,892 
Total since ‘Aug. -. 391,030 286,423 270,860 
ee ee eee 295,242 187,220 198,539 
Increase for week..... . 41,415 21,163 28,192 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. . 56,596 
Increase for week........ 75 





than to cause dealers to cancel offers. 
If confirmed, and if there are no facili- 
ties, or inadequate facilities, for the 
fumigating of this season’s crop of Pim<. 
cotton, estimated at from 35,000 to 
40,000 bales, it will hardly i: l to have 
serious consequences for those mills de- 
pendent upon Pima and long stapl2 Sak. 
cotton. 


Egyptians Weaken 


Sak. contracts have suffered a further 
serious slump, presumably as the result 
of lack of buying support and con- 
firmation of large yield estimates. The 
Novenber contract closed on the Alex- 
andria market today at $27.76, a decline 
of 169 points for the week, while the 
January contract at $28.65 was off 148 
points. The Upper contracts were rela- 
tively much firmer and declined only in 
sympathy with American futures, the 
December contract at $19.64 being off 
45c. and the February contract at $20.10 
showing a decline of 40c. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Ive in.... 203 to 2lic. 214 to 2Ihe. 
Ive in. to I} in... 21 to2lhe. 214 to 22c. 
le in.... 21 to 2I4e. 214 to 22c. 
Iv in.... 23 to 23he. 234 to 24e. 
ae 27 to 28c. 28 to 29. 


Basis on New York, Dessubee, 17.91et 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Nov.- 
Dec. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sak. 31.25c., off 1.70c. “Fully good 
fair to good” Uppers 22.75c., off 0.45c. 
from Oct. 23. They report closing 
prices Oct. 29 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: Nov. Sak. $27.76, off 
$1.69. Dec. Uppers $19.64, off 45c. 
from Oct. 23. 
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Worsted Yarn Survey 


Wharton School Completes Inquiry 


Into Production Conditions 


The Industrial Research Department 
of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania recently completed an 
investigation of production conditions 
in the worsted sales-yarn industry. 
This is one of the first studies of its 
kind to be undertaken. The detailed 
treatment according to the various 
branches of sales yarn production is 
intended to bring out the important 
changes that have taken place in this 
industry since the close of the war. In 
addition, as far as is possible without 
disclosing the identity of individual 
producers, the present relationships 
among groups producing yarn for the 
same markets are presented. 

The representative character of the 
study is assured by the fact that the 
production of over 80% of the spin- 
ning spindles in the industry is included. 
The spinners have gone to great trouble 
and no small expense in providing the 
data for the Research Department, 
which in turn has spent considerable 
time and effort in the statistical analysis 
and in the preparation of the findings. 
These are to be presented to the spin- 
ners’ group at a meeting on Nov. 7 at 
2:00 p.m. 

The findings are available in book 
form, and the volume has been awaited 
with considerable interest by the spin- 
ners because of the vast amount of in- 
formation which it contains which has 
not been available previously. The in- 
dustry has come to recognize that to 
some degree its inability to participate 
in the post-war industrial expansion 
arises from the existence among pro- 
ducers of a type of competition which 
has tended to force many of them from 
the field. The difficulty would be re- 
moved automatically, if more informa- 
tion were available on the collective 
aspects of the industry. Hence great 
interest centers in the approaching 
meeting at which the book, “Analysis of 
Production of Worsted Sales Yarn” will 
be distributed. 





Egypt Good Market For 


American Cotton Piece Goods 


The American share in Egypt’s cot- 
ton piece good’s market, one of the larg- 
est consuming markets in the word, has 
been increasing steadily in the last few 
years, Assistant Commercial Attache 
William D. Mann, Cairo, informs the 
Department of Commerce. 

During the first half of 1929 the 
United States exported 2,291,000 sq.yds., 
valued at $369,000, to Egypt, compared 
with 1,778,000 sq.yds., with a value of 
$305,000 in the corresponding period of 
1928—a gain of 28.8% in quantity and 
of 20.9% in value. Voiles comprised the 
most important item in these shipments 


and accounted for 1,980,000 sq.yds., 
$304,000, in the 1929 half year, as 
against 1,176,000 sq.yds., valued at 


$200,000 in 1928. 
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BemberS 


BRAND YARN 





YOU CAN SELL FABRICS OF BEMBERG 
ON QUALITY INSTEAD OF PRICE 


The natural subdued luster, the soft 
feeling, the drapability and the crunch 
of well-constructed fabrics made of 
Bemberg result from the high filament 
of Bemberg Yarn. Bemberg has filaments 
of 1% denier or more—a content 
approached or equalled only by silk. 


Fabrics of Bemberg can be cleaned just 
as fabrics of pure dyed silk—they can 
be washed without any “don'ts’”— 
they can be ironed with a hot iron— 
because of the unique physical and 
chemical properties of Bemberg Yarn. 


The manufacturing and finishing of fab- 
rics made of Bemberg is made easier 
because the strength of Bemberg, wet 
or dry, is unequalled by any man made 
yarn. 


Leading manufacturers of woven and 
knitted fabrics are finding that these 
Bemberg features have put them ina 
position to merchandise products that 
are beyond the ruck of mere price 
competition. 


We ofer the services of our chemical 
and mechanical laboratories, of our 
weaving and knitting experts and of 
our Educational Bureau to assist in de- 
veloping, producing and merchandising 
fabrics made of Bemberg. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process 
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Spot Shipment Discouraged 


Producers Find it Difficult 
To Meet Nearby Demand 


Re producers were hopeful but 
uncertain this week as to their plans 
ior a general catching up of winter 
business by Jan. 1. Orders continue to 
come in very actively, and production, 
while at capacity, is not equal to 
demand. This is particularly true of 
the 100 deniers and 150s. Producers 
have adopted the policy of setting aside 
a limited quantity of yarn to meet spot 
orders, and this enables them to ac- 
commodate customers in special cases. 
As a rule, however, spot or even 
nearby shipment is discouraged. The 
plants cannot produce in_ sufficient 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 
Denler Filament Quality Quality 
75 _ Se ree $2.35 $1.50 
75 Se 2.45 1.35 
106 WR viceckweesies 1.95 1.60 
100 a akcewihiok aaa 2.00 1.65 
125 NO hea wea. ae 1.45 1.25 
125 «PS e 1.50 1.30 
150 NE ives Gove AS: 1.10 
150 aa 1.20 1.8 
150 AR 1.35 1.30 
150 ara ioe ore acai 1.50 oo 
170 Ee 55 co oun 1.15 1.10 
170 Dr csibce dah sbe 1.35 1.30 
200 Gs stare ek wraue eas 1.10 1.05 
200 MN 55 a5 aalea tet 1.30 1.29 
300 Shc sa causes ou 1.00 95 
400 BRR i aac dea aroha 1.10 95 
450 | RS Rte 1.00 .95 
600 os ae ee 1.00 oa 
900 PRONE «onan co naun 1.00 95 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...83:38 $3.25 125... +. “ $1.25 
SO. beee 2.50 140....1.15 1.10 
a2..06saee 1.65 150....1.15 1.10 
100....1.95 1.60 Ree. e bade 1.10 
SUD sa Vee 1.10 
Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- ila- 
Denier ment Price Denier "y Price 
15 25...$4.15 40 8. 2 
25 25....3.65 52 = 
30 a 


{Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
oilers are not listed. 


Acetate Process 





Denler Price Denier Price 
45 $3.00 See $2. 30 
55 3.00 eae 1.90 
75 2.55 soca naka 1.90 
00 2.40 Be? 6 Caniecu 2.20 

Rayon Waste 
en bleached waste................. $0. 35-$0. 36 
en unbleached waste............... 
eached thread waste (mfrs.)......... cee, «6 
red thread waste................. sce. ae 
WENGMIING ee is ans ees ci 5 


Converted Rayon Waste 


NONI II ors. Catete trace ala $0.60 -$0.61 
fo i ern .52- .56 
MONMNUIIIES 55 os cs Oo cececeaaes . 26 


COCNOD MRTONER, |. os ccc iscdcasen Be 2 
leached garnete................ ae= 27 
DORI, Os oko cu vases awees Siebel 


quantity to supply the immediate needs, 
especially of flat crepe weavers, and the 
rayon producers are obliged to ask for 
time on most of this business. 

There was no let-up of confidence 
among weavers or knitters. Orders 
came in freely all week, and bookings 
were for November, and December 
shipment; in a few cases January de- 
livery was specified. Producers are 
very satisfied with the situation and 
outlook. The stock market tumble has 
not had any unfavorable effect on the 
textile industry, so far as orders are 
concerned. Manufacturers report a 
steady turnover of rayon fabrics and 
garments, and they are confident regard- 
ing the outlook for the rest of the 
season. 

Current business leaned further 
toward the finer deniers, and some 
plants, hitherto limited to the 150s, will 
shortly begin output of the finer grades. 
The 100s are now selling at high pres- 
sure; indeed, the volume of business in 
this range is comparable to that in 150s, 
some time ago. The difficulty expe- 
rienced by manufacturers in procuring 
second quality yarn has_ influenced 
numerous firms to increase their con- 
sumption of firsts; in many cases, they 
are placing joint orders for a proportion 
of firsts and of seconds. 


Rayon Imports for September 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., reports 
imports of rayon yarns and waste into 
the U. S. during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1929, as follows: 


Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and 
Filaments 
Austria........ 1,280 1,167 
Belgium........... 36,148 24,000 
France.. 312,223 184,398 
Germany.. 254,094 249,309 
Italy. 81,575 52,438 
Netherlands. . 250.360 175,072 
Spain.. 22,000 16,334 
Switzerland . af 39,835 35,913 
United Kingdom.. 45,814 58,322 
Canada. “hag 3 3 
Brazil... 1,102 470 
1,044,434 797,426 
Waste 

France 3,842 595 
Germany... 31,004 8,162 
aa 53,851 15.606 
Switzerland. sie 74,756 18,673 
United Kingdom.. J 37,022 3,667 
Canada.. 45,685 5,286 
Japan... 19,000 3,958 
265,160 55,947 
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Rayon, Synthetic Yarn 
Producers Organize 


Association Including all Processes 
is Formed to Act for Industry 
on Joint Problems 


Plans for the formation of an organ- 
ization of rayon and synthetic yarn pro- 
ducers, which were begun during the 
summer, have crystallized in the estab- 
lishment of a new trade body, to be 
known as the Rayon and Synthetic Yarn 
Association. The association includes in 
its membership all the principal pro- 
ducers of rayon and synthetic yarn in 
this country, and represents all processes. 
The organization came into existence 
Tuesday at a meeting of executives, who 
elected officers for the new body. S. A. 
Salvage, president of The Viscose Co., 
was elected president, and L. A. Yerkes, 
president of the duPont Rayon Co. was 
elected vice-president. The other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: 
S. R. Fuller, chairman of the board of 
American Glanzstoff Corp. and the 
American Bemberg Corp. ; Hiram Rivitz, 
president. of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
J. P. Wright, president of New Bedford 
Rayon Co. and Delaware Rayon Co., 
and B. G. Slaughter, president of Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co., of America. 

Executives of the association ex- 
plained that the new organization will 
have no connection with the Rayon 
Institute. The latter, it was pointed out, 
covers the rayon industry alone, while 
the new body will also include producers 
of other synthetic yarns. It is under- 
stood that the Rayon and Synthetic 
Yarn Association will occupy itself with 
all general problems affecting the indus- 
try, such as tariff, trade ethics, legislation 
and such questions. The organization 
will not take up promotion work, promo- 
tion being left to the Rayon Institute 
and to individual effort. 

The companies that have joined the 
new association to date are: The Viscose 

o., duPont Rayon Co., Inc., Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America, Inc., American Glanzstoff 
Corp., American Bemberg Corp., Acme 
Rayon Corp., American Enka Corp., 
Belamose Corp., Delaware Rayon Co., 
New Bedford Rayon Co., A. M. John- 
son Rayon Mills and Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp. 

Details of the new organization have 
not yet been completed. It is under- 
stood that headquarters will be in New 
York, but no location has been de- 
cided upon. It is expected that the 
machinery of the association will be 
placed in the hands of a_ secretary 
or managing director, following the 
usual procedure of trade organizations. 
The association has named William C. 
Matthews as its counsel. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


Inc. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


= 
NATURAL and CON VERT! ED 
RoBISON Y ARNS 440 Lafayette St., New York 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


| aes BALING PRESSES 
Samples and Color Cards on Request 


For Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


171 Madison Ave. : = Sx-ECONOMY BALER CO 
R : ! fun Aroor, 
DS A | (al 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
A SPUNRAYARN 
oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Be Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 














> 


s 
XN 
a 


“RAYON % 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


oe. ¢. €. Cat Cet 





> - 


Prompt—FE fficient—Reliable EZ — 7 
| Raw Silk, Mais Silk, Sasa il Karded Yarns 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
eo 2375 
New York 2376 


Maeaufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


| 
| Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


HUNUEVEUEUATOEUOEUEEUEUEUEOCEOUEOEEEL EY ETECAEU ATU ENED EEAEA ETO HA EE EAA EAT TE 





TUCUUUCEOUUOOEEOUUEUAUEREAUEEUAEEEEUOROUUOEETCEROUEECUOOERUEOREUUEEETEEUUOREUUTEEUUEEEUUOEUATUECE OREO OREO TERUO EEUU OEUCU ERECT EREAEEOGUOROGOOOREODOEEEOEEEOOENE 


RAYON TOPS « Standard Grades« NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP - 
MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Brand Natural and 
Exclusively : wo eke Converted 


COE 
TTT ELLE 


UU UOLUUAOEUAAAEEEUAAEEEAAEEODOAEAEEOUAOEEAOAAEEOEOOEDETAEEEEELOESEEA EO UEUEOAAEETE EAGLE OAUTH 





When in 


need of 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Eetablished 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Our motto 
is 


SERVICE 


Crown Brand 


call on us. 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 


Stock Crash Weakens Silk 


10c. Drop in Raws Is Laid to 
Psychological Effect of Market 


HE tendency toward strength which 
had been manifest in the raw silk 
market suffered a decided set-back, due 
to the chaotic conditions prevailing in 
the stock market. Prices softened, aver- 
aging a drop of 10c., and Cantons, 14/16 
fell from $3.70 to $3.50, a drop of 20c. 
The market was not seriously discour- 
aged by the recession, as it was con- 
sidered largely psychological. The week 
was one of quiet trading for the most 
part, with an extraordinary spurt on 
Oct. 24, when the day’s turnover totalled 
4.480 bales, setting a record on the Silk 
Exchange. The following day also was 
fairly active, and then trading fell off 
once more. Neither weavers or knitters 
showed any real interest, all manufac- 
turers confining their purchases to im- 
mediate needs. 
Certain silk importers were informed 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.40 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.55 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.20 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.15 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. pare on aaaine 4.65 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. = 2.42 


Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan Sap 6 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6. 

Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ : 85 
5 


SAOGRONI SUNN IONE a ss «5 wn slew s ced ore 


OMIT RS Beas oo hk hin seb esac ee ses .65 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 30 
WO ae toon cewe $4.25 Re $4.55 
50/2 4.40 re 3.50 
Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.30 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.10 
Japan filature, crack oak BOP ee i ccseestcuce” 
Japan filature, OMIT BOR ts ain oie 4g 5. 40 veo 5 
Japan filature, best ¥, 13/18 tie diss ie waa Gace 4 
SOAR UNG, Be BI UO ecin scccis ose cast ccures a 
Canton filature, new ka. 14/16.. 3 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 3 
lussah filature, 8 cocoon.................0 2.20 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 4 
Grand XX (White) 20/22............ccce0 a 
SD. CAG CROW BOER s oc cc ac ccd ccks conse 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 4 
oo ee UE Yl: : re ene + 
gg i ae er 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close Forthe Week Close Net 

Oct. 23 High Low Oct.29 Chg 
tober.... 4.93 5.00 4.90 at - 
vember.. 4.97 4.97 4.79 4.80 —.17 
cember. . 4.96 4.96 4.80 4.80 —.16 
unuary... 4.96 4.98 4.83 4.83 —.13 
ebruary.. 4.96 4.98 4.83 4.83 —.13 
larch 4.95 4.98 4.82 4.83 —.12 
pril.. 4.95 4.98 4.81 4.83 —.12 
ay.. 4.95 4.98 4.82 4.83 —.12 
ne.. 4.86 4.80 4.82 


et. 23 to Oct. 29— Total contracts 1,101 (14 old; 
87 new). Total number of bales 10, 940; total ap- 
ximate value $7,275,105. 

“New 10 bale contract basis. 


by credit authorities that numerous cut- 
ters suffered serious losses, in the stock 
crash, and it was intimated that some 
of the smaller Seventh Avenue firms 
might find themselves in financial dif- 
ficulties, as a result. 

Raw silk factors were much encour- 
aged by the exceptionally active buying 
on Oct. 24, which they said indicated the 
real needs of the manufacturers. They 
attributed the prevailing quiet, to a feel- 
ing of shakiness, due directly to the 
uncertain stock situation, and which they 
contended had no relation to conditions 
in the silk consuming trades themselves. 
Reports received from the _ broadsilk 
trade were very satisfactory. Spring 
fabrics have been well received for the 
most part, and a good season is looked 
for. It is expected that active and 
healthy buying will develop, once the 
stock crisis passes, and the outlook is 
considered good. 

The weakness this week 
pronounced in the nearby positions, 
though all months were soft. November 
showed a decline of 17 points, December 
fell 16, and the spring months were off 
12 to 13. There was a fair turnover 
on June, toward the end of the week, 
prices being very soft. 


Thrown Silk Trade 
Continues Weak 


was most 


Poor October Turnover Discourages 
Throwsters, Despite Prevailing 
Strength of Prices 


Thrown silk continued soft, with de- 
mand laggard in all the consuming mar- 
kets. Throwsters were frankly discour- 
aged at the poor showing made during 
October. While sales figures are not 
yet available, factors were agreed that 
the month was well behind September, 
and also behind the same month last 
year. There was some disposition to 
blame the current hesitancy on the stock 
market depression, but the keener ob- 
servers doubted that this had any real 
bearing. It was pointed out that the lull 
in thrown silk this week was merely a 
continuation of a situation that has car- 
ried over for several weeks. These fac- 
tors said the chief reason for the slack- 
ening was a disposition among weavers 
and knitters to hold off buying in the 
hope of a price drop. The widespread 
discussion during the past two weeks of 
a “coming decline” in raw silk is be- 
lieved to be largely responsible. 
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Spun Silk Selling 
Well Into New Year 


Some Sizes Short, Factors 
Report—Buying Still 


Active 


Continued active demand, mainly 
from woolen and worsted and broadsilk 
manufacturers, has brought about a 
shortage in certain sizes of spun silk 
yarn. Yarn, as a whole, is plentiful, 
the scarcity being confined to a few odd 
numbers. Spinners said it was nothing 
to worry about and would adjust itself 
shortly. The general tone of the market 
is healthy. Demand is spirited at all 
ends, and there is a stronger tendency 
toward futures. Numerous manufac- 
turers placed January and February 
business during the past week, and spin- 
ners said they expected Spring buying 
to begin on a good scale very soon. 

Current business leaned more to 
doubles than singles, though there was 
a fair call for the latter. Weavers are 
promoting shantungs for winter wear at 
Southern resorts, and this has stimu- 
lated the call for 60 doubles ; 60 doubles 
have been moving steadily during re- 
cent weeks, the demand being mostly for 
early shipment. 


Shanghai Testing House 


Piineléed By China 


U. S. Testing wines Sells Unit to 
Nationalist Government—Plant 


Started in 192] 


In order to co-operate with the 
Chinese Nationalist Government who 
have planned an extensive program of 
silk testing and sericultural expansion 
in continuation of the work which has 
been carried on for many years in 
China by the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., the United States Test- 
ing Co., Inc., has sold to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government its Shanghai 
branch, according to an announcement 
made Monday. The transfer of the 
Shanghai Testing House to the Na- 
tionalist Government took place on 
Oct. 31. 

The Testing House was established 
co-operatively by the Chinese and 
American silk interests, in 1921, and 
rapidly made itself a vital unit in the 
industry. M. K. Ryan, Jr., assistant 
manager of the Testing House, has 
accepted a position with the Nationalist 
Government and will remain in China. 
Ralph E. Buchanan, present manager of 
the testing house and who assisted in 
the establishment of the house in 1921 
to 1922, will return to New York via 
the Suez Canal, sailing about Nov. 15. 
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MON 
| Fre Spun |i 


ains 


> for SUN SUITS and ¢ 


SPEED SUITS 


All indications point to a tremendous year for 
bathing suit manufacturers in 1930. And those 
makers who aim to establish their French 
Spun garments on a quality basis will find it 
profitable to consider Monomac Zephyr yarns. 





ae WILLIAM W HITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Selling Agents 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - CHARLOTTE 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


100 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsied 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


BOSTON . Geottrey Nathar 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANGE iA—Coshby & Thoma James Bldg. 
LOS \NGELES rthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 


226 2736) 





MAC|| | 


-Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 


Office and Mills 







Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 





Thornton, R. I. 














James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED and 
wooLEN” YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
Mi Y for Hand Knitting 
inerva ArNS (and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 





sew York Agency: metenatinen Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 
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WORSTED YARNS 








October Yarn Volume Good 


Men’s Wear and Knitting 
Trades Operating Actively 


PHILADELPHIA. 

UTERWEAR yarns which have 

been the outstanding feature dur- 
ing the fall months have again come to 
the front and buying is again active by 
manufacturers of sweaters. Two weeks 
ago demand from this trade slackened 
and spinners were apprehensive that 
the fall buying movement was coming 
to an end. During the last ten days 
interest has expanded and while buying 
is on a conservative basis, little con- 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-128, low, com. (36s).............. $1.00 -$1.05 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.05 - 1.10 
2-208 to 2-24s, low } (44s)........... LB te 
2-20s to 2~26s, } bid. (46—48s)....... 1.25 - 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bld. (48s).......... .374- 1.40 
2-30s to 2-32s, ¢ bld. S.A. oe. 1.35 - 1.40 
2-32s, } bid. (48-50s) . . 1.45 — 1.474 
2-20s, } bid. (56s) .. Secinectase (OGRE eee 
2-26s, ee aco cusicens 1.50 - 1.55 
PO PED icivicwsecsscscse KE 108 
See neee mes 9* 27s 202822 1.65 — 1.70 
2-368, § bld. (60s) .. os 1.70 - 1.75 
2-40s, § bld. (60s) .. ibicetancacces” Ser Cone 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s) . Ramee bas aaa 1.87}- 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 - 1.973 
2 60s, fine, ek eae cs areca ere 2.30 - 2.35 
French System 
20s, high,  bld. (50s)............... $1.40 -$1.45 
IM er es oe ae gat 1.474- 1.50 
EIN on cs cucceaee eas 1.524- 1.55 
ee oe occ as & ainig ala cmcace-e 1.65 - 1.674 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).............. 1.75 — 1.773 
oath A = ee 1.72$- 1.75 
PU IR Ss hiv sce twee dew ea eeee 1.924- 1.95 
ON a ear cies ako oas ea cediataee 2.274- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, § bld (44s).............. $1.20 
2-188 to 2-20s, PS CIR 00 vies uee 1.30 
2-26s, } bid. (50s) Raa a ts Sosa, aie i 1.36 
2-308, 3 bid. (508)......... ee 1.40 
BB BE EI sa ckvcccseccaencse 1.45 
Ore 6 EE ong 6 desu keadcbsmee 1.65 - 1.673 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30.. $1.473-$1.50 
30s, 60-40.. 1.374-1.40 30s, 80-20.. 1.574§- 1.60 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops— Boston 


aN MN aa ven oy cae'e ted cas $1. 15-$1.16 

Half-blood (60-62s)...............4. 1.13- 1.15 

ee | See 1.08- 1.13 

oe | ee 1.05- 1.08 

SAM dn 5 alin dg bia ee 1.00- 1.03 

a ; ue SN adkca-te-asw hen <cae -97- 1.00 

Poa a ocean ik ande raed eae 95- .98 

‘Ge 5 E ee 93 95 

S90, i EE ina 6 00a <Gke aw kwed .85- .87 

OP Ie I aso wins 2 ae bs noes .83- .85 

ODT, Mas GE BRE ks cae s ckeswneenss 82- .83 

Noils—Boston 

Fine $0.70-$0.73 Low } bid. $0.58-$0.60 

Half-bld. .68- .70 Highibld. .55- .58 

High } bid. -65- .68 46s .53- 55 

Aver. #bld. .60- .63 44s -50- .53 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Oct. 24.) 

Mine (70s)........ 39d t bld (56s) ...... 26d 
ime (646)........ 35d bld (50s) ...... 23d 
hid. (60s)....... 323d ross-bred (46s)... 21d 
bid. low (588)... 294d 


tracting being apparent, the volume is 
good with prices unchanged and fairly 
steady. 

October has been a good month with 
spinners and dealers, both weaving and 
knitting trades taking large quantities 
on old contracts during the month, outer- 
wear manufacturers taking substantial 
amounts on new _ contracts placed. 
Men’s wear manufacturers have been 
operating actively but have been using 
yarns that were contracted for several 
months ago, the last buying wave hav- 
ing occurred last June. 


Men’s Wear Mixtures 


The main reason for this is the fact 
it is possible for men’s wear mills to 
obtain the same yarns they paid $2.00 
or $2.05 for last June at about ten cents 


less, mixtures being offered in this 
market as low as $1.90 although the 


largest spinners of French spun 2-30s, 
fine, assert they are holding at $1.974 
Manufacturers who contracted for large 
amounts last June see prices ten cents 
under their purchasing level and may 
decide that it is wiser to buy fre- 
quently and in smaller lots. On the 
other hand they may feel bottom prices 
are being asked and buy again. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the fall outerwear yarn season 


has been the larger demand for half 
blood grades, coming from manufac- 


turers who formerly took quarter blood 
exclusively. Manufacturers of sweater 
coats have been buying large quan- 
tities of 2-20s and 2-26s in quarter 
blood and half blood but larger amounts 
of the latter than in other seasons. 
These yarns are going into outerwear 
of lighter weight than formerly used. 

Larger amounts of 2-40s, 64s grade, 
have been used by the outerwear trade 
this season than at any time in the 
past and while this count is less active 
at present, indications are demand will 
come back again when manufacturers 
begin to buy for their spring merchan- 
dise. One feature of goods made from 
such grades is they cannot easily be 
imitated in lower grade and cheaper 
yarns. 


Outerwear Yarns Active 


Standard outerwear counts such as 
2-20s, 50s, are being held at the $1.30 
level in the oil or $1.45 to $1.474 dyed, 
jobbers offering freely at the lower 
price range while several spinners 
refuse to sell for less than $1.474 dyed. 
Single outerwear counts are _ priced 
around $1.40 for 15s but there are 
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several large factors willing to sell 
lower than this and at least one spinner 
refuses to accept business at less than 
$1.424 for their best quarter blood stock. 
While October has been a_ good 
month for outerwear yarns, one of the 
best of the year to date, spinners assert 
that trading will rise to even greater 
volume when cold weather moves mer- 
chandise off retailers’ shelves. 


Bradford Merinos 


Continue to Rise 


Reaction from Semi-Panic in Force 
—Boston Prices Steady—Noil 
Imports Decline 


Boston.—The Bradford top market 
has had another sharp rise during the 
past few days with 64s quoted at 35 
pence as against 30 pence earlier in the 
month. There are no price move- 
ments of importance occuring in the 
American market generally. The more 
stable wool situation has imparted 
firmness to the position of all grades 
of tops particularly the merinos. New 
business is still quite restricted but the 
manufacture of tops is going on at a 
good rate of production. 

There is no fundamental change in 
the noil situation. The position of 
Boston in regard to large noil stocks 
and restricted demand is _ paralleled 
quite closely in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket. The noil position is featured by 
weakness in prices, absence of specula- 
tive buying and very restricted mill 
purchases to meet current needs. Low 
prices are being made all along the 
line. 

In spite of much talk about the 
higher tariff on noils the full import 
for 1929 may fall well below that of 
1928. The showing for the first eight 
months of this year follows: 

1929 1928 
4,867,000 Ib. 5,469,000 Ib. 


H. F. Stein to Close 
Philadelphia Office 


Herman F. Stein, located at 121 S. 
Front St., where he has been dealing 
in pulled wools and wastes, is going to 
retire from the wool business and will 
enter a non-textile line. Mr. Stein has 
been identified with the local wool trade 
for many years, having been connected 
with Wm. G. Davidson & Co., before 
going into business on his own account. 


Decrease 
602,000 Ib. 





Samuel D. Burrows & Co., 
Open New Offices 


Samuel D. Burrows & Co., dealing in 
wools, noils and wastes, has opened 
offices at 100 Chestnut St., being located 
on the second floor of this building. 
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FALLS YARN MILLS. 


Woonsocket | 
Rt. 


Incorporated 
1904 
















Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


We now make a holder with 
especially constructed Lugs 
for holding the 


Automatic Bobbin 
alsothe Regular Filling Bobbin 
having 1 3/16 inch head. 

If you are using automatic 
bobbins let us send you a set. 


Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
e make many kinds, and are 

e we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 





OLDEST 


FIRTH 

; ¥ " DYEING PLANT 
AN for Piece Goods, Spe- 
FOST ER cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted, 


OE U RE ci and Wool Fabrics 


A, (Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics, 


Bradford Finish 


Philadelphia 


setae e 


New York Office: 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 
225 W. 34th St. 
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HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily 
ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 

the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 

tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 














FLorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. L 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. 






a Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
Bradford Yarns *" 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 








~ ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. — 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


a YARNS For Weaving 


and Knitting 







Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. | 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 















| WASTE 





CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 


EXPERT ATTENTION 
Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 






TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, President 


Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Trade Mark Ree. Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
U. 8. Pat. Office NEW YORK—BOSTON 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Domestic 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





No American Merino Problem 





Increased Production Meets Increased Con- 
sumption—Renaissance in W orsteds a Factor 


Boston. 

HE position of fine wools in the 

3oston market shows improvement. 
Mill buyers show interest and there is 
less objection to paying prices on cur- 
rent level. Considerable reduction in 
fine wools has taken place during the 
past few weeks. There is still a large 
quantity of this type of wool held on 
consignment but original owners are 
showing more disposition to meet the 
market in view of the fact that low 


Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne..$0. 363-$0.374 4} blood... $0.44 =< 


Fine clthg... .30 - .31 blood... .43 - 
4hlood..... .42<- .@ 

Texas and California 

eee, Oe MUOMIIDK. cccess eas sewn sx’ $0.85 -$0.88 
California, Northern................. -82- .85 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 
et See $0.92-$0.95 B-Super... $0.75-$0.80 
A-Super... . .85- .88 C-Super... .70- .73 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 


ER Sk ny ax pid aalet ae ea bis $0. 88-$0.90 
SN OMNNIL, «os sais so. 000.08 ones -90- .92 
Fine and fine medium................ 88 .90 
SS gel a sini, 5 Si Ode bod 6 eR 87— .90 
Mica war dies oes es eOslso wa Roses 77- .80 


Mohair—Domestic 
OMEN 2 chante kiN aetweee 
ee ee ere 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average 


$0. 48-$0.50 
.65- 


$0. 41-$0. 43 
.43- .4 


RIS pacer ideas 6 ed calcein 5 

Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 

70s. ... $0.75-$0.80 58-60s..... $0.39-$0. 40 

DR ccnaas Sie. - 0 - is siccne .38- .39 

5 8e-60s ee 260. Fees ua vaso .37- .38 
Buenos Aires: 

i RS fa oS sss soak ee ea wrie sie $0. 31-$0. 32 

i Soe ae oa ak ovis oe .29- .30 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. I............. $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece............. .25- .26 
URUIIOIOOES, 6 65 255s sc watneces -27 - .28 

CN i beeen ocd os ings Gee ves oo -253- 26 

BOOSIE WENONE SHOR. «.cccceh ces ceenccs .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar.............. -36- .38 

MAES cg ou nae Hines oe waudae cers -41- .43 

MOMMA T ccine ce katc a cieaw ask Sans a cae -41- .43 

RS ois oe ois an ea Gace we s= 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


Lap—Fine white................. $0.9> -$0.98 
UE ON 55 55:5, 5)5 vse Ss bn aes .80 - .85 
(Thread White Worsted—Fine...... a= de 
} blood.. , aoe 53 —- .55 
Chread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 
ply... ere gests Se hace a -45- 148 
} blood, two-ply......... Leek .30- .33 
Card—Fine White............ .48 - .52 
Medium white... ...........03; am 90 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos—Coarse light............ $0.074-$0.084 
DUMMONEELS Cokes susask ies « ane -06- .16} 
RRS ohiveic wade b4 Seon vies .19- .20 
Serges—Blue... -104- .114 
2 SR i ae eee -093-— .10 
SE ae aor ee sae 
REMMI Sg soc iis 6 edge ore -42- .43 
Red ernie iain a hse anata’ ghee -20- .21 
RNR os onan on cso een ines -22- .23 
Worsteds—Light................. .07 - .073 
MM gat Sin Sse cna ots aie -ll- .12 
Black. rida pha omens SS ata = 





merino prices in the foreign markets 
indicate a relatively high merchandising 
level for domestic wools. 

Topmakers in recent weeks have 
been steady purchasers of the several 
short fine wools. These tops are being 
used in the construction of relatively 
low counts of yarns, 2-28 to 2-32s, 
going into men’s wear fabrics which 
are holding a strong interest in the 
New York goods market. 

The wool situation in the United 
States either from the standpoint of 
the grower or of the consumer is on 
the whole steadier and approximately 
nearer normal than elsewhere in the 
world. Wool users in all European 
centers have recently been in a condi- 
tion of panic and growers also dis- 
played similar symptoms. Time and 
time again wool values since the war 
have been forced up to an uneconomic 
high level only to sink later to an un- 
economic low level. 

M. Debrulle, president of the Inter- 
national Wool Federation, referring to 
European conditions says that wool 
on a reasonable basis would again be- 
come an article of use instead of a 
luxury, a strangely foreign note in 
American ears at a time when wool 
consumption is at the high point for 
several years. 

It seems hardly open to doubt that 
wool manufacturing in the United 
States is running more on a fine wool 


basis than for several years. The 
Renaissance in worsteds is the chief 
cause. While it is true that production 


of domestic fine wool has increased 
considerably in late years it is also 
true, though less generally known, that 
the consumption of fine domestic wool 
has also shown a large increase. If 
the United States could be isolated 
from connection with the world merino 
supply it might then be definitely stated 
that there is no merino problem within 
our borders. 

Fine wools the world over have been 
steadily on the downgrade since Jan- 
uary, 1925, and are now everywhere 
at near the low price level of the period. 


Worthington in New Offices 


M. L. Worthington, wool broker, 
formerly located at 3% S. Front St. 
Philadelphia, has moved to 104 Chestnut 
St. Instead of dealing in wools, noils 
and wastes for his own account, Mr. 
Worthington now represents several 
wool concerns and sells their lines in 
a restricted territory. 
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Wool Growers Boost 
Woolen Rag Prices 


Mixed Rag Prices Strong and High 
Relative to Wool Values— 
Slump in Rag Exports 


Boston. — The woolen rag market 
continues to go it alone regardless of 
the situation in other wool substitutes. 
Mixed softs continue to sell to graders 
quite freely around lle. per pound. 
Prices on graded rags have finally come 
up to a parity with llc. for cloth. 
Whether this rather unusual position 
now held by the old woolens can be 
maintained as the weeks go by is a 
question that few if any are competent 
to answer. 

Wool growers insistence on a pro- 
hibitive duty for foreign rags has given 
a boost to the American market. In 
no other way can it be satisfactorily 
explained that mixed soft woolens at 
the present time are firm at about 25% 
of the value of the best medium grease 
wool in the country. It has been noted 
from time to time on this page that 
the rag market in general was out of 
a line with wool, noil and waste prices. 
Large houses handling mixed rags have 
taken a bullish position believing that 
a greatly reduced import will inevitably 
lift domestic rag values. 

Late advices indicate very little 
change in the Dewsbury rag market. 
Consumers are stating emphatically that 
prices on graded rags will have to 
come down, that they will not buy 
unless compelled to do so and even then 
will defer purchasing until the last 
moment. In that market, as in the 
Chelsea District, mixed rags are higher 
than they ought to be as related to the 
prices that graders are able to obtain. 
There is, however, a fair call for silver 
blue and indigo blue knits for Ameri- 
can account but exporting houses state 
that the offers they are receiving do 
not leave them with sufficient margin. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Oct. 26, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 

Week Ended 





Oct. 26 1929 1928 
Domestic... 2,828,000 195,506,000 199,600,000 
Foreign. 1,787,000 86,323,000 79,466,000 
Total...... 4,615,000 281,829,000 279,066,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston.. - 1,787,000 86,323,000 79,466,000 
Philadelphia.. 2,541,000 75,506,000 60,073,000 
New York... 1,059,000 60,286,000 55,517,000 
Total. . 5,387,000 222,115,000 195,056,000 
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Smooth Pastes for 
Printing Brilliant Reds 


NATIONAL ALIZARINE NAC 20% paste 
NATIONAL ALIZARINE Y 20% paste 


These are National Dyes 
especially prepared for 
printing. They are pure 
° National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
products, in paste form, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


a Bost Chi Philadelphi 
free from grit. Se iaeninens Chaaiants oe Peaniuhene 


Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 
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U.S. Dye Exports Increase 


33% Gain in First Six Months of 
Year—Shipments to Germany 


Shipments of coal. tar dyes, colors 
and stains (exclusive of package dyes 
for household use) totaled during the 
first six months, 1929, $3,899,186, an in- 
crease of nearly 33%, over shipments 
during the corresponding period of 
1928, when $2,796,749 worth were ex- 
ported. 

The greatest increase was recorded 
in exports to Germany, from $43,148 in 
the first six months of 1928 to $132,476 
for the first half of this year—a strik- 
ing tendency in view of the fact that 
Germany is herself a great dye-produc- 
ing country. 

The largest purchaser for the period 
was China with a total of $1,784,854 as 
compared with $974,350 for the like 
period ‘of last year. Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Argentina, Belgium and Czecho- 
slovakia also showed increases. 


Annual Meeting of A.A.T.C.C. 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 6 and 7 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will hold its 
annual meeting on Dec. 6 and 7 at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

On Friday, Dec. 6, the executive coun- 
cil will meet in the afternoon, followed 
by an open meeting that evening. All 
day Saturday, Dec. 7, will be given to 
the business of the association and the 
reading of technical papers related to 
the textile business. The meeting will 
close after the annual banquet on Satur- 
day evening. 


A New Copper-Free 
Sulphur Color 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has an- 
nounced an addition to their line of 
copper free sulphur colors, under the 
name of Sulfogene Yellow GGCF. 


Charlotte Dyers Meeting 
_ (Continued from page 131) 


lert to bring out new formulas, and to 
ooperate with the finisher in develop- 
ng new finishes. 


Cotton Dyeing 


Discussing the qualifications needed 
vy a dyer, Mr. Hayes, the next speaker, 
iid “a good eye for color and color 
ilue” came first. 
“There are any number of good dyers 
ho have been successful in their work,” 
continued, “and who have no knowl- 
ge of chemistry. There will always 
dye houses where the nature of the 


work is so limited that one may be a 
good dyer in that particular plant, but 
the successful dyer of the future must 
combine with his other assets an under- 
standing of chemistry. The time has 
past when a knowledge of one or more 
fibers and one or more dyestuffs is suffi- 
cient.” 

The speaker pictured numerous imagi- 
nary cases where a dyer would face 
problems which a knowledge of chemis- 
try would quickly help him to solve. 

He concluded: 

“Without a thorough knowledge of 
the materials he is working with, with- 
out a thorough understanding of their 
properties it is impossible for the dyer 
to produce the desired results, such as 
fastness to washing, to light, to cross- 
dyeing, to stoving, etc.” 


Chemistry in Printing 


The current demand for fastness in 
dyed and printed goods, has resulted in 
making the “vat colors’ probably the 
most important dyestuffs suitable for 
cotton printing, said Mr. 


Stott, in 
opening. 
“The vat colors,” Mr. Stott added, 


“answer the most stringent demands 
made upon them, and their use has in- 
creased tremendously because of that. 
The chemical theories underlying their 
successful application in printing are 
practically identical with those govern- 
ing their application in the dye vat.” 

Mr. Stott then explained the chemical 
processes as follows: First, the reduc- 
tion of the vat color to its leuco com- 
pound, and, second, the oxidation of the 
vat color from its leuco compound. 

“The most suitable reducing agent,” 
he continued, “is sodium hydrosulphite 
or its condensation compounds with 
formaldehyde. In printing, two methods 
can be quoted: Partial reduction of the 
dyestuff before incorporating it with the 
printing paste; or, to mix the dyestuff 
with the printing paste and effect the 
reduction with the ager.” 

The former method, he explained, 
gave somewhat greater color value, but 
on account of the caustic alkali and 
unstable nature of the leuco compound, 
is not as easy to control, nor as prac- 
tical as the second method. This latter 
method uses potassium carbonate as the 
alkaline medium and the hydrosulphite- 
formaldehyde (formopon) as the reduc- 
ing medium. 

Discussing the use of sulphur colors 
in printing, Mr. Stott said these colors 
are prepared by heating various organic 
bodies with sulphur and sodium sul- 
phide. 

“In a sense” he went on “they are 
similar to ‘the vat dyes, but they are 
entirely different in composition and 
constitution. At the same time, they 
form leuco compounds like the vat colors 
and may be printed in practically the 
same way, so that from the colorist’s 
point of view they fall in the same class.” 


DYEING AND FINISHING 
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He asserted that the greatest draw- 
back to the use of sulphur colors was 
that they blacken the rollers, due to the 
presence of polysulphides which form 
copper sulphide by attacking the copper 
rolls. To some extent, he said, this can 
be overcome by the addition of sodium 
bisulphide to the alkaline printing paste, 
but in that case the use of hydrosulphide 
is inadmissable since the final result of 
the reactions of the various chemicals 
present would be that the polysulphides 
would remain practically unaffected. 

In conclusion, the speaker said: 

“There is another very interesting 
resist style which is comparatively new 
and that is of Naphthol colors under 
aniline black. The cloth is padded with 
a fresh aniline solution and dried. It is 
then printed with a zinc oxide-caustic 
soda resist containing a naphthol. The 
zinc oxide-caustic soda prevents the 
local formation of the black in the sub- 
sequent steaming. After this operation 
the cloth is padded in a solution of a 
nitrosamine and finished.” 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Westinghouse Salutes Industry 
by Radio 


Inaugurating a good will series of radio 
programs dedicated to industry, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. will en- 
deavor to popularize America’s great in- 
dustries in elaborate programs weekly on 
a coast-to-coast broadcasting hook-up. 
Textile night will be Dec. 4. 

A series of presentations, beginning 
Wednesday night, Nov. 6, at 7:30 o'clock 
E.S.T., will be known as “Westinghouse 
Salutes to Industry.” They will be broad- 
cast every Wednesday night on the Blue 
Chain of broadcasting stations, with sup- 
plementary networks, of the National 
Broadcasting Co. headed by WJZ, New 
York. 

The first of these salutes to industry will 
be a tribute to the Iron and Steel Industry 
at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 6. The 
other tributes, projected at the present time, 
are as follows: Nov. 13—Aviation Indus- 
try; Nov. 20—Paper Industry; Nov. 27— 
Food Industry; Dec. 4—Textile Industry ; 
Dec. 11—Electrical Christmas; Dec. 18— 
Pumping and Irrigation; Dec. 25—(Christ- 
mas Night) Electricity in the Home; Jan. 
1—(New Year’s Night) Looking Forward 
in the Electrical Industry. 

This new series will be the most costly 
presentation ever to be broadcast regularly 
according to officials of the N.B.C. 


For Demonstration of Machinery 
Under Working Conditions 


A central, independent engineering lab- 
oratory for the display and practical dem- 
onstration of industrial machinery under 
actual working conditions, is in the mak- 
ing. A $3,000,000 laboratory building con- 
taining more than half a million square 
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users 


Adirondack Woolen 
Co. 

Aljen Woolen Mills 

American Waste & 
Metal Co. 

American Woolen Co. 
Anderson Mills 
Fairfield Mills 
Forest Mills 
Oakland Mill 
Ounegan Mill 
Saranac Mills 
Winslow Mill 

Barker & Sons, Thos 








sw eem | —provide definite economies! 


William 
Byfield Woolen Co. 
Chilton Co 
Clark-Cutler- 
McDermott Co. 
Crawshaw Carpet Co., 
The 
Duffy Mfg. Co., 
Geo. E. 
Duratex Co 
Esterly Woolen Co 
Franklin Yarn Co 
Gay Bros. Co. 
George's River Mills 
Holden, Leonard Co. 
Hyyck & Sons, F. C. 
Island Woolen Co 
Keystone Hair 
Insulator Co. 


Patent Waste Saver. 


, or make shut-downs necessary. 
Krook, Robert 


Kunhardt Corp., 
Geo. E 


= Fs 


The Choquette is easily installed. 
principle and attached to any woolen or worsted card or garnett, 


How do you handle woolen or worsted card or garnett waste? 


Mill men are experiencing from 50% to 75% saving of the 
waste of this important process through using the Choquette 


This system automatically disposes of all dirt and flyings. 
Obviously card production moves at a swifter tempo. Your 
card men can give their full attention to the job at hand. 
Cleaning utensils no longer endanger the machine operation 


It is based on a conveyor 


operates efhciently with little or no attention. 
Read the list of satisfied users. Write Dept. “T” for further details. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO., Harrison, N. J. 
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Silicate of Soda 
and Our Complete Service 


An experience of more than a half century in 
making silicates of soda naturally draws to Silicate 
Headquarters seekers of quality silicate and help- 
ful advice. 


The Philadelphia Quartz Company has but one 
product—Silicate of Soda—and but one policy— 
a complete advisory service. 





The textile industry appreciates the quality and 
service behind the trade marked silicate “Star” 
Brand. Use it for: 


By 


Chase out silicate worries in your mill, by turn- 
ing to “Star” Brand. 


bleaching all fibers, either in the 
hydrogen or the sodium peroxide 
process 

boiling off cotton goods 

degumming silk 

weighting silk 


SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
121 South Third Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO SALES OFEICE: 205 W. Wacker Drive 





AAAAAAAAAA 
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Successors to Torrance Manufacturing Company 


1929 


=>, 





users 


Lewis Manufacturing 
Co. 

Madison Woolen Co. 

Massasoit Mfg. Co. 

Merrimac Hat Co. 

Ngntanna Worsted 
Co., Ine. 

Norfolk Woolen Co. 

Norristown Woolen 
Co. 

Ohio Carpet Co 

Olgen Rug Co. 

Palmer Bros. 

Regan Mfg. Co., 
James J. 

Royal Bedding Co. 

Roxbury Carpet Co. 

Sawyer Regan Co. 

Seabright Woven 
Felt Co. 

Scholes & Sons, Inc., 
William 

Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., Alex. 

Spink, William 

Sterling Fibre Co. 

Taft Woolen Co 

Thompson, J. M. 

Troy Blanket Mills 

Vermont Mattress Co. 

Watt Woolen Co., 
Geo. W. 

Western Felt Co. 

Winsted Hosiery Co. 

— Worsted 

0. 


Al Thorowgh Sob_~ 


Soft in Fibre 


Fine in Feel 


That is the result of using the 
new thin-pouring Diastafor for 
stripping the warp of mixed 
goods, cotton and Rayon. 

Diastafor contains powerful 
solvents and natural enzymes 
to break down the starch. 


Easily and cleanly handled, 
due to thin consistency and 
the patent bung and faucet. 
Every batch is tested to insure 
a product of uniform quality. 
Obtainable direct from the 
manufacturer at warehouses 


situated in every important 
textile center. 


DIASTAFOR 
Standard Brands 
Incorporated 


DIASTAFOR DEPT. 
691 Washington Street, 


New York City 


or. 
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eet of floor space, to be known as Mac- 
Donald Bros. Engineering Laboratories, 
will be erected in Detroit, Mich., sponsored 
by MacDonald Bros., Inc., industrial engi- 
neers, and endorsed by Kidder Peabody 
& Co. 

It is planned to duplicate true factory 
working conditions with the equipment of 
exhibitor-members operatings on actual 
work. A competent engineering staff will 
be connected with the laboratory to demon- 
strate the equipment. This staff will also 
compile time and cost studies and submit 
unbiased and certified reports of perform- 
ance. Conference rooms and complete 
office facilities are planned for sales repre- 
sentatives who may be stationed at the 
laboratories permanently. 

Definite plans for the opening of the 
project, soon to be under construction, will 
be announced later. 


W. H. Doron with Cooling & 
Air Conditioning Corp. 


Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp., New 
York, N. Y., announces that W. H. Doron, 
formerly sales engineer in the ice machine 
department of the De La Vergne Machine 
Co., has entered its organization as sales 
engineer, specializing in the application of 
air conditioning equipment to industrial 
processes. 


Adell Mill Installs 
“Breton Minerol” Process 


Adell Mfg. Co., Stony Point, N. C., 
has recently bought a set of “Breton 
Minerol” process furnished by Borne 
Scrymser Co. of New York City, for oil 
spraying cotton. This equipment is manu- 
factured by Herbert Hinckley, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. (:. 


Jacques Wolf Plant Operating 
at Full Capacity 


Reports current in some quarters regard- 
ing the explosion which occurred on Oct. 
9 at the plant of Jacques Wolf & Co, 
Passaic, N. J., were much exaggerated. 
Only the northwest corner of one of the 
buildings was damaged. No loss of life 
nor serious injury was suffered. Full pro- 
duction was resumed the following morning. 
This accident was the first of its kind dur- 
ing the 30 years of the company’s existence. 


c. E. Orders Increase 
29% Over Year Ago 


Orders received by the General Electric 
0., for the three months ended Sept. 30 
mounted to $116,688,014, compared with 
‘90,328,666 for the corresponding quarter 
t 1928, an increase of 29%, President 
erard Swope has announced. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 30 or- 
rs received amounted to $337,404,470, 
mpared with $260,686,463 for the first 


ne months of last year, also an increase 
2) 07 
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_ Climax Spinning Co. and Majestic 
Ifg. Co., of Belmont, N. C., at the 
nual meeting of the stockholders in 
stonia, N. C., last week, paid the 
ial 5% dividend. Following officers 
re re-elected for both mills: A. C. 
neberger, president; D. E. Rhyne, 
president; S. P. Stowe, secretary 
_treasurer. There were no changes 

e on the boards of directors. 


Bed Quilt Revival Evident 





Machine Made 


Varieties as 


Charming as Hand Made Quilts 


REVIVAL of interest in bed quilts, 

4 or comfortables, has been brought 
about by the creation of new designs 
as well as the growing appreciation 
that they are being made very light in 
weight while still insuring adequate 
and comfortable protection from cold on 
winter nights. The new developments 
in this type of bed covering remind us 
that not so many years ago “quilting 
the quilt” was a social event which 
stimulated consumer interest in textiles 
and drew the town together in a 
common cause. 

A heterogeneous assemblage of hiero- 
glyphic pieces stitched into a kaleido- 
scopic whole without rhyme or reason 
is a fair definition of a crazy quilt. They 
were easy to make. So were the so- 
called “post card” quilts, composed of 
uniformly cut pieces of odds and ends 
sewed together with some small attempt 
at color balancing. 

However, not every enthusiastic 
quilter could design a fancy quilt or 
even take a hand in its making. Their 
fashioning required genuine skill and 
patience on the part of experts. Instead 
of odds and ends from the scrap bag, the 
basic materials for fancy quilts often 
were party dresses, wedding gowns, gay 
waistcoats or other apparel, made of fine 
materials, which had outlived their 
period of usefulness. These were cut 
up into the desired sizes and shapes re- 
quired for a definite pattern. 


Designs Gaily Named 


Descriptive names of some of these 
fancy designs were Mariner’s Compass, 
Folded Love Letter, Indian Arrow, 
Double Irish Cross, Toad in Puddle, 
Mexican Star, Flower Pot and Lovers 
Ramble. 

Into the piecing together of some of 
these old fashioned fancy quilts went a 
kind of skill and patience comparable 
with that of the artists of old who 
worked mosaic marvels with tiny pieces 
of stone. Many of them were long 
labors of love, requiring years to finish. 

Modern machinery has made it pos- 
sible to accomplish with greater ease, 
economy and efficiency many kinds of 
work which men and women once ac- 
complished on an exchange basis. As 
to quilts, which are coming to be better 
known as comfortables, a gross of them 
—fancy stitching and patching in- 
cluded—can be made in a fraction of the 
time that a dozen women once con- 
sumed to finish one simple quilt. 

New designs, both in stitching and 
unconventional combinations of pastel 
shades, strike a high note in the bedding 
displays now on view in many of the 


leading shops and department stores. 
One manufacturer has come out this 
year with comfortables that were de- 
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signed by Virginia Hamill, one of New 
York’s leading stylists on Fifth Avenue. 
Handstitched throughout, some of these 
are modern symphonies of pastel colors 
in moire, satin, Celanese, rayon and 
twilled silk. Others are of one color 
but stitched in interesting and elaborate 
designs never seen before. Filled with 
a high grade of lamb’s wool, the new 
comfortables insure warmth without ex- 
cessive weight and contribute an im- 
portant note in the color schemes of 
modern bedrooms. 


Unusual Designs 


The “handkerchief corner” is one of 
the unusual designs offered by this 
manufacturer. A distinctive 


square 
pattern, made up of various short 
lengths of materials in contrasting 


colors, is worked into one corner. Natu- 
rally, this corner is the one that is 
most conspicuously in evidence when the 
comfortable is used for day dressing 
the bed. The colors used in this design 
are flesh, peach, lavender and yellow. 

Beige, flesh, coffee and chocolate 
colored Celanese and Celanese moire 
are used in another distinctive pattern, 
the center of which is stitched in a 
zig-zag design. The center color is 
beige. Strips of varied lengths and 
sizes are used in the border, the pre- 
dominating color being a rich chocolate 
brown. Only a dash of the flesh-colored 
material is used for accent. Several 
color schemes are used in quilts of this 
design. Another, for example, has a 
gold center, with chartreuse and two 
shades of green in the border. 

Other rich combinations of color used 
in the new comfortables of distinctive 
stitching are light green, rose, yellow 
and dark green; yellow, flesh and honey- 
dew; lavender, rose and peach; green, 
yellow and gold; dark rose, light green 
and dark green; cream, beige and tan- 
gerine. In all cases the predominant 
color in the border is the color used in 
the reverse side of the comfortable. 

One of the most unusual of the in- 
expensive quilts, which also was de- 
signed by Miss Hamill, is the “Lily 
Square” pattern, which comes in several 
color schemes. One of these has a wide 
outside border of green, a narrower 
inner border of rich yellow and a printed 
center composed of thirty blocks fea- 
turing a neat floral design in several 
tints. Other color combinations are 
pink and orange, rose and green, blue 
and tan, and lavender and pink. The 
cover material is sateen. 

All of the quilts referred to here are 
wool-filled, the retail price range being 
from $7 to about $40. 

In styling the new line of quilts 
mentioned here, modern bedroom en- 
semble and decoration has been kept in 
mind. The designs lend themselves to 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel, preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 
mon to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight 


Write today for trial proposition 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 





“The New Flexible” 
Stocks in 
Boston, Mass., * i MW rarcas” Mazes, 
and the South K 









DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS” BRAND 


EMERY FILLETING 


TRADE MARK 
Wht 
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GUARANTEED “A’ 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED 





“Needs No Damping” 


The Standard 
Card-Grinding 
Medium 





ie 


’ QUALITY | 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 
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Supplied by the 
Principal Importers 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


222 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
Managing Agents 
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Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields — then note 
your savings. Keep pace 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob- 
bins. 


wo 


Note 
At left — An unprotected 
bobbin 


At right — A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 


HOW MANY TIMES? 


OW many times has a friend of yours opened 
a conversation by saying “Did you see what 
TEXTILE Wor LD said recently about—”’ 


And when you got back to the mill and tried to find 
the copy containing that item or article it was 
missing ? 


And because you couldn’t find the issue you lost out 
on some real worthwhile information— 


Why don’t you make sure of always having your 
own private copy of TEXTILE WorLp? Why not 
subscribe and have the copies come to your home 
where you not only may read them at your leisure 
but also keep them as a ready reference library on 
all textile matters? 


MAIL THIS TODAT 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 


| New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
| Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WORLD to my home 


| ment is enclosed. 


addressed as below. Remittance of (wo (2) Dollars in full pay- 


For our office records please fiil 
out the following: 


With what company? 


Key-HMT 
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ind all of them will lend a note ot in- 
escapable charm to any bedroom or 
soudoir. They were designed for deco- 
rative as well as practical uses. 





Prevention of 
Occupational Cancer 


In the study of cancer—the great un- 
solved medical problem of to-day—one 
thing at least seems to have been defi- 
nitely established. That is, that chronic 
irritation, continued over a period of 
time, perhaps years, is a factor of great 
importance in the production and devel- 
opment of the growth. 

Among textile workers the death rate 
from cancer has been somewhat greater 
than among the general population, 
though all the causes for this have not 
been determined. In England, where 
more careful studies of the effect of 
occupation have been made, the form of 
the disease known as _ mule-spinners’ 
cancer is not infrequent. Some cases 
have also been noted in this country. 
The conditions of employment here, 
however, are different from those in 
England, and it should be possible to 
guard effectively against this type of 
irritation. 

The collection and dissemination of 
knowledge about the disease is the chief 
function of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, an organization 
which in the 16 years of its existence 
has brought the subject to the attention 
of the whole country and has accom- 
plished a great public service. The 
Society is supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions, and this year the 
branches in and around New York are 
offering for sale a small Christmas 
Shopping List, the purchase of which at 
the price of only one dollar, will enable 
each of us to have a share in the work. 
‘Book your way to Christmas joy 
through Christmas giving” is the So- 
clety’s advice. 

Contributions or orders for the shop- 
ping list may be sent to New York City 
Committee of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer. 


Texas Association Convention 
(Continued from page 130) 





member that good preparation of the 
yarn, beginning in the picker room, is 
essential for the multiple system to oper- 
ate successfully, since excessive end- 
breakage in weaving places the system 
under a serious handicap. 

The purchase of scrap shafting made 
‘f cold rolled steel, which can be ob- 
tained at a low cost, to be used for 
cloth rolls and Pittman rolls was sug- 
gested by Hugh Clarke. In order to 
secure the best results it was said that 
the scrap shafting should be machined 
to the proper size and then case 
iardened. 

As a means of avoiding damage to 
the fabric rust from cloth rolls, J. R. 
\Vikle, agent and manager, Magnolia 

\rk.) Cotton Mill Co., recommended 








that Neavy paper tubes, one inch nar- 
rower than the cloth, be slipped over 
the rolls. 

The cost of shuttle replacements was 
greatly reduced in one mill in the fol- 
lowing way: The loom number and 
date are placed on a tab, half of which 
is pasted in the shuttle and the other 
half, with the head loom-fixer’s O. K., 
is turned over to the overseer weaving. 
The latter also inspects the shuttle to 
see that it has been installed properly 
and is working satisfactorily. In this 
way, the causes of broken shuttles is 
often detected before further damage 
has resulted, and the loom supply ex- 
pense was reduced from $1 to $3 a 
week per loom-fixer. Under the same 
system in another mill, a standing 
order for 150 shuttles per month was 
reduced to 30 or 35 shuttles per month, 
showing a saving in cost of about 38%. 

As the crankshaft boxes wear out 
they become loose and a broken crank- 
shaft frequently occurs. J. G. Coman, 
superintendent, Mexia Textile Mills, 
Mexia, Tex., said that by using a 
reamer, the edges of the worn box can 
be planed down and reamed out. 


Warp Preparation 


There are many theories for weaving 
and for the preparation of warps for 
weaving, according to Varsar Woolley, 
Jr., in his address which was next on 
the program. One of the desired char- 
acteristics that warp yarns should pos- 
sess in order to make them suitable for 
weaving was said to be flexibility. 
Therefore, the yarn should have a “soft 
core,” a condition that is more readily 
attained when the size has not pen- 
etrated too deeply into the yarn. 

Tallow, waxes and oils are used to 
supply lubrication for the warp yarns. 
Mineral oils are desirable in cases 
where the cloth is to be bleached, as 
de-sizing can be accomplished with the 
one process boil much easier when some 
mineral oil is present. The mechanics 
of a good lubricant depend upon its 
viscosity, therefore vegetable oils are 
not used in sizing because they become 
gummy after being exposed to the air 
for any length of time. 

Only the best grades of edible (beef) 
tallow should be used in the size mix- 
ture, Mr. Woolley said. Several kinds 
of waxes can be used, but Japan wax 
is found to be most generally preferred. 
In addition, there were said to be a 
number of chemicals, usually omitted 
by mills that make their own size com- 
pound, but which have important func- 
tions in the size mixture. 

These chemicals, which are included 
in the products of compound manufac- 
turers, were said to be principally 
deliquescents and disinfectants. 

There are other ingredients which 
every manufacturer of sizing com- 
poynds uses in his product, but many 
of these are kept secret. It is mis- 
leading for one to judge a compound 
by its chemical analysis, as the various 
combinations make it extremely diff- 
cult for an analytical chemist to de- 
termine the percentages of different 
objects in the compound, according to 
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Mr. Woolley. It was Mr. Woolley’s 
opinion that the compound should be 
added to the mixture at the beginning 
of the boil, rather than after the starch 
had cooked for any length of time. 

Returning to the discussion of the 
questions on weaving, it was found that 
steel heddles were in use entirely in 
several mills and had given excellent 
results. 

The banquet was held at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, at 12:30 p.m., Saturday, 
concluding the meeting. President 
Burow acted as_ toastmaster, while 
Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga., addressed the association 
on the personal element involved in 
textile mill management. He stressed 
the importance of treating the em- 
ployes with the idea of securing their 
cooperation of heart as well as their 
industry of hand. 


Swift & Co., Moving 
Philadelphia Office 


Swift & Co., located at 147 S. Front 
St., Philadelphia, for more than 25 
years will move early in November to 
new and larger quarters at 300 Chest- 
nut St., being located at that time on 
the first floor of the Mariner & Mer- 
chants Bldg. They are the first large 
Philadelphia wool house to move out 
of the Front St. section where the wool 
trade has been located for half century. 





“Winter Damage” Causes 
Have Been Traced 
“Winter damage” of laundered cloth- 


ing can now be controlled, in the 
opinion of Bureau of Standards chem- 


ists. Sulphurous acid is regarded as 
the factor which has produced the 
damage. In investigating the situation 


the Textile Section of the Bureau of 
Standards found that “winter damage” 
was present only in New England, 
and affected only wet wash hung out 
on the line to dry. Working on the 
knowledge that New England water is 
largely free from mineral salts, and 
that the burning of coal which con- 
tains sulphur, as most of it does, will 
give off sulphur dioxide in its smoke, 
government chemists experimented on 
the assumption that the wet wash 
hanging on the line in a smoke laden 
atmosphere would absorb sulphur di- 
oxide. The action of a lot iron on 
the sulphurous acid in the cloth would 
heighten the deterioration. 

Last winter the Bureau of Standards 
presuaded three laundries in New Eng- 
land to introduce calcium bicarbonate 
in their final rinse, as a neutralizing 
measure against the acid. It proved 
very successful. Few cases of “winter 
damage” were reported. However, a 
patent applied for in 1925 has recently 
been issued to a_ private concern, 
broadly covering a procedure similar 
to that developed by the Bureau of 
Standards. A royalty adjustment prob- 
ably will have to be made between the 
patent owner and laundry operators. 
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“Where 





do we go from here?” 


The spread and speed 
of American business 
have intensified the 
problem of plant expan- 
sion. Economic geogra- 
phy has become a new 
concern of industry. 


“Where are our sources 
of raw materials? Is 
that the best place to go 
from a labor angle? Would we be too 
far from our markets? What are the 
power and transportation facilities? 
Will local legislation affect our costs? 
IY’ here do we go from here?” 


Every growing concern has wrestled 
with these problems. They have been 
compelled to contact many sources of 
information. They have had to scrape 
off the veneer of local enthusiasm to get 
at the real facts. Many have wondered 
why there was no clearing house for such 
data—no reliable source to turn to for 
confidential, unbiased help. 





INDUSTRIAL SITE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


HILL PUBIC ATI OO WS 
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With the recent estab- 
lishment of an Indus- 
trial Site Service Bureau, 
McGraw-Hill seeks to 
provide this long-needed 
service. It does so with 
the feeling that it will be 
of very practical help to 
its readers. 


We invite you to use the 
Industrial Site Service Bureau in making 
your preliminary studies of new loca- 
tions. You can doso with complete assur- 
ance that your interests will be guarded 
with strict confidence. Are you seeking 
a new location? Do you desire to buy or 
lease a vacant plant or do you wish to 
build? What factors chiefly affect your se- 
lection of anew location? Maybe you’ve 
not even considered it. Should you? 


Address your inquiries to Industrial Site 
Service Bureau, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., Tenth Avenue at 
36th Street, New York. 
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